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TIVHE struggle at Fort Donelson was the 
| first decisive battle of the civil war. 
In many respects it proved to be the 
most important engagement between the 
contending armies of the North and the 
South. There were to follow many more 
desperate encounters, where greater num- 
bers were engaged, where the slaughter 
was more fearful, where day after day 
the murderous storm swept on with un- 
abating fury, where the flash of musketry 
was more vivid and the thunder of artil- 
lery louder, and caught more readily the 
eye and ear of the world at large. But 
in all probability the careful historian 
will yet decide that in shaping events 
which, step by step, wrought the downfall 
of the Southern coalition, Fort Donelson 
stands pre-eminent. It was a blow which 
staggered the Confederacy, and from 
which, it is safe to say, it never wholly re- 
covered. A disaster which led into cap- 
tivity thousands of its best and bravest 
men, and thus early in the contest weak- 
ened the morale of one of its armies in 
teaching it the bitter lesson of defeat. 
Above all, this monumental blunder made 
possible the career of a man who, from 
that day until the end, with untiring en- 
ergy and relentless hand, with giant blows 
struck down the Southern cross. Out of 
the clouds of smoke and mist that settled 
down upon that fatal field, where friend 
and foe alike lay frozen and stiff with the 
agony of death in every feature, there 
rose to the horizon one star of destiny. 
Surely at its birth the evil genius of the 
Confederacy presided, and as it shone 
above those snow-clad hills of Tennessee, 
even had one prophet of history lived he 
might have seen against the screen of 
night, east in fateful characters, the om- 
inous words of Shiloh, Corinth, Vicks- 

* A condensed chapter from the life of General 
N. B. Forrest. 
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burg, Missionary Ridge, The Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and then Pe- 
tersburg, the death-bed of the lost cause, 
and Appomattox, its grave. 

Fort Donelson may, without successful 
contradiction, be asserted as the turning- 
point in the career. of Ulysses 8. Grant, a 
man of tremendous courage and tenaci- 
ty, possessing a genius for war of a high 
order, and yet achieving, by fortuitous 
circumstance in the dawn of his career, 
the success which made his greatness 
possible. Driven from the field at Bel- 
mont, on which he had first been victor, 
and forced, in order to escape capture, to 
take refuge on his transports, himself the 
last man to quit the shore, riding his 
wounded horse with daredevil reckless- 
ness down the precipitous bank and along 
a single gang-plank to the steamer’s deck, 
he there even in defeat gave evidence of 
that bull-dog tenacity which was yet to 
stand him in good stead on more success- 
ful scenes. Signally failing in his next 
essay, at Fort Henry, on February 6, to 
throw his investing troops in overwhelm- 
ing numbers around the garrison, in co- 
operation with the attack by Foote’s flo- 
tilla, his soldiers, by inexcusable miscalcu- 
lation, were four miles distant when the 
engagement opened. They did not reach 
the fort until it had been knocked to 
pieces and surrendered to Foote after a 
terrific cannonading of one hour and fif- 
teen minutes. The garrison of 2610 men 
were, by this blunder, permitted to escape 
and march without hinderance to Fort 
Donelson, with a loss in sick, wounded, 
and captured of less than 200 men. 

At Fort Donelson on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, absent from his command, and 
miles away on board a steamer of the 
Cumberland flotilla when his army was 
being knocked to pieces by the desperate 
onslaught of Pillow, Johnson, Buckner, 
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340 HARPER'S NEW 
and Forrest, arriving in the very crisis of 
defeat, when, as one of his lieutenants 
‘crowds of men in_ blue, with 
anxious faces and empty cartridge-boxes, 
were running to the rear, and the cry, 
‘We are cut to pieces!’ was sweeping 
down the lines, when panic was in the 
air’’—just at this halt was 
called along the Southern lines, and the 
troops thus far victorious were ordered 
back into the trenches, from which a 
few hours earlier they had sallied and 
fought with unequalled valor and persis- 
tence for this opening of escape. Had 
this army marched out then and there, 
as it might have done, or had it later in 
the night escaped, as we now know and 
shall prove it could have done, Shiloh 
and Vicksburg would not be named on 
the pages of history, nor that majestic 
and matchless mausoleum now lift its 
marble dome from the banks of the Hud- 
son in the heart of the metropolis of the 
Western World! 

Had Nathan Bedford Forrest been in 
command of that gallant army of South- 
erners, no one who has read aright the 
story of his remarkable career can _ be- 
lieve for a moment that he would have 
ever permitted a surrender. He might 
have died, and many more might have 
died than fell there then, but there 
would have been no laying down of 
arms. When the final disaster came, 
and the commanding geveral notified 
him of the capitulation, his answer was, 
**T cannot and will not surrender my 
command or myself.” 

Thirteen thousand men, the living and 
unwounded remnant of that heroic army, 
tried in the balance and not found want- 
ing, under the leadership of this undaunt- 
ed and unconquerable soldier, would 
have marched out of Fort Donelson to 
swell the ranks of Albert Sidney John- 
ston. Who can question the asser- 
tion that these additignal veterans at 
Shiloh would have crushed the army 
which triumphed there? With defeat 
and flight at Belmont, and the escape of 
the garrison at Fort Henry, had the Con- 
federate troops at Fort Donelson also es- 
caped, can it be doubted that General 
Grant would have fallen short of that 
great career which was made possible by 
the capitulation of Generals Floyd and 
Buckner?* 

* The official records give the correspondence 
between Halleck and McClellan and Grant, and 
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The campaign which ended in the sur 
render of the greater portion of the Con fed 
erate troops at Fort Donelson, on the Cum 
berland River, on Sunday the 16th of Feb 
ruary, 1862, may properly be said to have 
begun with the bombardment and capture 
of Fort Henry on the Tennessee River by 
General Ulysses 8. Grant ten days eai lier 
On the 12th, dividing his army into three 
divisions, of which the first two numbered 
fifteen thousand men, Grant marched 
out on the two roads which run near}, 
parallel from Fort Henry to Fort Done] 
son, eleven miles distant; the third was 
loaded on transports, and started for the 
same destination by water, some two hun 
dred miles down the Tennessee and up 
the Ohio and Cumberland. When thy 
advance-guard of the Federal army 
reached within about three miles of Fort 
Donelson, their approach was for thx 
first time contested by the cavalry of 
Forrest. This officer, acting under or 
ders from Brigadier-General Clark, had 
marched with his battalion to Fort Don 
elson, arriving on the 1ith of February 
Scarcely had he reported at headquarters 
when he was ordered by Geueral Pillow 
(then in command) with three hundred 
of his troopers to make a reconnoissance 
in the direction of Fort Henry. About 
three miles out from Donelson he came in 
sight of a detachment of Federal cavalry, 
which he attacked with the same impetu 
osity that had carried everything before 
it in his first fight at Sacramento. The 
Union troopers were driven back in the 
direction of Fort Henry, losing two or 
three prisoners. Coming upon their in 
fantry column, Forrest desisted from fur 
ther pursuit, returned, and reported to 
his commander. 

On the following morning, Wednes 
day, 12th, "he was directed to advance 
over the same route, taking his own com 
mand, and, in addition, three companies of 
Kentucky cavalry under Captains Wil 
liams, Wileox, and Hewey, and a batta! 
ion of mounted Tennesseeans under Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Gantt, a cavairy force 


show the expressed intention of Halleck and MeCle| 
lan to remove Grant and promote General Charles 
F. Smith in his place. One despatch of Halleck to 
Grant reads: “ You will place Major-General C. | 
Smith in command of the expedition, and rema 
yourself at Fort Henry. Why do you not obey n 
orders?” In 1864 Sherman wrote to Grant, “U: 
til you had won Donelson, I confess I was almost 
cowed,. . . but that admitted the ray of light which 
I have followed since.” 
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present for duty of about 1300 men, over 
which he was placed in command as act 
ing brigadier. 

As soon as Forrest came in sight of the 
advance-guard of the Federal army he 
dismounted a portion of his command, 
took advantage of a ridge which was fa- 
vyorably situated, and from this position 
the Federal advance was checked. As ad- 
ditional troops from the Union column 
came up, an effort was made to turn the 
left of the Confederate line. As their 
cavalry made this essay a squadron of two 
hundred Confederates, under the gallant 
‘fighting preacher,” Major D. C. Kelley, 
dashed into them for close-quarter work, 
and the Federal troopers hastily retired 
upon the infantry. As these advanced, 
Forrest fell back, skirmishing steadily un- 
til he was within the intrenchments about 
Dover, which, by dark, were well invested 
by the army of Grant. 

General Buckner, in his official report, 
speaking of the thoroughness of the work 
done by Forrest, says: ‘‘ During the morn- 
ing of the 12th, Forrest reported the enemy 
advancing in force with a view of envel- 
oping our line of defence, and for a time 
he was engaged with his usual gallantry 
in heavy skirmishing with them, at one 
time driving one of their battalions back 
upon their artillery.” 

Early in the morning of the 13th the 
skirmishing was re-amed, the infantry of 
both sides taking part, the Confederates 
behind their intrenchments, the Federals 
being the aggressors. Meanwhile the com- 
mander of cavalry was not idle. Every- 
where along the lines during the day he 
was attending closely to the duties of ob 
servation which devolved upon him. It 
from the skirmish-line that the 
movements of the enemy could best be 
observed, and throughout his military 
career he relied on his unaided eyes ra- 
ther than upon field-glasses, which he 
very rarely employed. 

Major J. P. Strange records the fact 
that while thus engaged, noticing one of 


was 


Birge’s sharp-shooters well up in a tree 
and rather recklessly exposing himself, 
Forrest took a Maynard rifle from one of 
his men, and with the clear eye and steady 


the 
who tumbled head- 


aim of the backwoodsman, fired at 
unfortunate soldier, 
long to the ground. 

At 10 o’clock a.m. the Federals made 
a vigorous attack upon a portion of Buck- 
ner’s and Heiman’s lines, but were re 
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pulsed. An hour later in the day quite a 
furious assault was made upon a Confed- 
erate battery by another portion of Mc 
Clernand’s division. This attack, made 
with great yet ill-advised gallantry and 
persistence, was repulsed with heavy loss 
to the assailants, while the Confederates, 
being protected by their intrenchments, 
suffered comparatively little. 

Grant “This general, without 
orders or authority, undertook to capture 
a battery of the enemy which was annoy 
ing his men. Of course the assault was 
a failure, and the our side was 
great for the number of men engaged.” 
No Confederate troops were engaged on 
the 13th excepting Buckner’s command, 
and these for about two hours. 

As dark came on, the weather, which 
had been mild for the preceding days, 
suddenly became bitter cold, with alter- 
nating snow and sleet throughout the 
night, which continued for the next forty- 
eight hours. Having waited for re-en- 
foreements to arrive before the attack, 
which it was intended should be made by 
the gunboats under Flag-officer Foote, 
and everything being now in readiness, 
Grant ordered the grand assault by the 
flotilla upon the water-batteries of the 
Confederates. Beginning at 3 o'clock on 
the 14th of February, it lasted with un- 
abated fury for one hour and thirty min- 
utes. It was probably one of the most 
spirited affairs of its kind which occurred 
during the war, and the result was entire- 
ly different from that which had been an 
ticipated by Grant and. Foote, who had 
learned to believe from the reduction of 
Fort Henry that Donelson would as easi- 
ly fall captive to the Federal flotilla. The 
water- batteries silenced, and the river 
above in possession of the gunboats, the 
fate of the garrison was sealed, Although 
the gunboats steamed up to close range, 
and sent a furious storm of well-directed 
shot and shell, which ploughed through 
the Confederate earth-works and explod- 
ed in and around the narrow enclosure, 
dismounting or rendering unavailable all 
but one of the long-range guns of the 
fort, the were beaten off and so 
badly crippled that they drifted unman- 
ageable from the scene, and never again 
became factors in the siege. The exulta- 
tion of the Confederates over this result 
was as great as the victory was unexpect- 
ed. 

Captain Dixon,thecommander of the wa 


says: 
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boats 
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ter-batteries, had been killed while brave- 
lyon duty. After his fall Captain (after- 
ward Brigadier-General) Reuben R. Ross, 
of the Maury (Tennessee) Artillery, took 
personal charge of the only long-range 
rifled gun in the fort, and this gun, served 
with wonderful accuracy, without doubt 
saved the fort, and entitled him to the 
honor of being the hero of the day. At 
a distance of nearly two miles such was 
the precision of the Confederate artiller- 
ists that ‘‘a 128-pounder struck our an- 
chor; another cut away our boat-davits; 
another ripped up the iron plating; an- 
other struck the pilot- house; and still 
they came harder and faster, taking flag- 
staff and smoke-stacks, and tearing off 
the side armor as lightning tears the bark 
from a tree.” Captain Ross reports: 
‘One of the balls refused to go down, 
stopping half-way, our rammer was not 
sufficient; ten men left the battery, went 
outin front, cut a log of wood of size to 
fit, stood on the ramparts, and coolly 
drove the shot home. They then delib- 
erately scrubbed out the bore with warm 
water, and with the rifler ‘cleaned the 
caked powder out of each of the six 
grooves, and all this while the air was 
full of shot and shell from the whole 
Well might Gen- 


fleet of the enemy.” 
eral Lew. Wallace write, ‘‘ The Confed- 


erates had behaved 
valor. 

There was probably no more interest- 
ed witness of this thrilling scene than 
Forrest, who from that day on showed 
little respect for the Union gunboats. 
Riding along a small depression (now 
known as Forrest’s Ravine), which con- 
cealed his person until it brought him out 
at a point where the fleet and battery 
were in plain view, he sat, by no meansa 
calm spectator of the mighty duel. While 
it was at its height, the shells of the en- 
emy exploding almost without cessation 
in and about the fort, and the issue yet in 
the balance, Rev. D. C. Kelley says, as he 
rode up to Forrest, who gave every indi- 
cation of the most intense excitement, he 
shouted in earnest tones to his friend, 
‘*Parson! for God’s sake, pray; nothing 
but God Almighty can save that fort.” 

A few days later, in his official report, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Forrest says: ‘‘ No 
one could do justice in description to the 
attack or the defence. More determina- 
tion could not have been exhibited by the 
attacking party, while more coolness and 


with astonishing 
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bravery never were manifested than were 
seen in our artillerists. Never were men 
more jubilant than when victory crown 
ed the steady bravery of our little force.” 

This affair seemed to have satisfied the 
warlike propensities of both armies for 
the day. General Grant had received 
re-enforcements, which, as. he states, had 
brought his investing army to a total of 
27,000 troops on the ground and ready for 
action, excepting asmall contingent (prob- 
ably the cavalry) used to guard the road 
four or five miles to his left and rear, over 
which all ‘‘our supplies had to be drawn 
on wagons.” As these roads were imme 
diately in the rear of the Federal army, 
and covered by their gunboats, and as 
there was not a Confederate soldier in al! 
that country excepting those penned up 
within the rifle-pits at Fort Donelson, it 
may fairly be stated that this entire force 
of 27,000 ready for battle confronted the 
14,800 Confederates within the lines on 
the night of the 14th and on the 15th of 
February. 

Despite the exultation of the Southern 
troops over the bloody repulse of McCler 
nand on the 13th, and the confidence 
which the signal defeat of the flotilla on 
the following day had inspired in the 
rank and file of the army, the general in 
command and his immediate advisers 
were ill at ease. They were aware of the 
arrival on the 14th of heavy re-enforce- 
ments for Grant, although, as usual under 
such circumstances, they greatly over-es 
timated the number of the enemy. Gen- 
eral Floyd said they were 50,000 strong, 
and that the Confederate army of 13,000 
men was hopelessly unable to cope with 
its opponents. A council of war was 
called, and it was decided to attack the 
right wing and centre of the Union line 
early on the following morning, beat this 
back, and if possible destroy it, and thus 
open the way of escape in the direction of 
Nashville. Unfortunately the plan of 
escape was not thoroughly understood by 
all, nor the details for its execution ar- 
ranged. 

The right wing of the Federal forces 
was commanded by General J. A. MeCler- 
nand, the centre by General Lew. Wallace, 
the left by General C. F. Smith, in all, in- 
cluding the reserves as given by Grant, 
27,000 strong. In order to mass a suffi- 
cient number of troops to make the attack 
on McClernand successful, Buckner’s com- 
mand was quietly, and before the dawn 





‘* PARSON! FOR GOD'S SAKE, PRAY; NOTHING BUT GOD ALMIGHTY CAN 
SAVE THAT FORT.” 


of day on the morning of Saturday the 
15th, withdrawn from the intrenchments 
they had previously occupied on the ex- 
treme Confederate right, their places being 
taken by a single regiment of 450 effec- 
tives, the Thirtieth Tennessee, under Col- 
onel Head. 

The brigades of Pillow, Floyd, and 
Johnson, and 1300 cavalry under Forrest, 
were to move out from Dover while it 
was yet dark, and ‘at daylight attack Me- 
Clernand. General Jolin B. Floyd was 
in command over all, while the attacking 
column was led by the gallant soldier 
General Gideon J. Pillow. The under- 
Standing, as expressed in the official re- 
ports, was that Generals Pillow and 
Johnson and Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest 
shouid attack vigorously on the Confed- 
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erate left, and that as soon as they were 


well engaged, in order to prevent any re- 
enforcements from the Federal centre and 
right under Wallace and Smith, General 
S. B. Buckner should move out and hold 
Wallace engaged until the proper mo- 
ment, when a grand advance of the whole 


line should be made, and the defeat of 
McClernand assured. 

Had General Grant known before day- 
light on the morning of the 15th, as he 
was mounting his horse to ride several 
miles away down the Cumberland to hold 
a conference with Flag-officer Foote on 
one of his gunboats, the weakness of the 
Confederate right.» wing — that, in fact, 
only 450 men stood between Smith's di- 
vision and the possession of Buckner’s 
intrenchments—the probabilities are that 
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the battle of Fort Donelson would have 
ended with the capture of the garrison 
before the sun was an hour above tle 
eastern horizon. With 8000 infantry, 
General C. F. Smith, one of the ablest of 
Grant's lieutenants, was lying within 
short gunshot range of these intrench- 
ments, at that time practically deserted, 
and could have captured the entire works 
of the Confederate right wing within 
thirty minutes. This accomplished, Fort 
Donelson was lost, and the Confederate 
army, at that time completely invested by 
twice their number, must have laid down 
their arms then and there. But the rum- 
ble of artillery, the tattoo of horses’ 
hoofs, and the tramp of men over the 
frozen snowy ground were unheard. The 
Union army was asleep, and their out- 
post pickets, instead of being keenly on 
the watch, were sheltering themselves 
from the keen blasts of the winter's night. 
Their commander, famous and great in 
after-years, had not the remotest idea of 
being attacked. He was, in fact, riding 
away not to return until two o'clock, and 
never to the Southerners was moment 
more propitious. 

At four o’clock on Saturday morning, 
the 15th of February, the Confederates 
were in motion. Forrest was in his glory, 
for it was he and his troops who led the 
advance of Pillow's attacking column. 
Before the day then breaking’ was to 
close, that gallant band of 1300 horsemen 
were destined to write their names im- 
perishably in historpy; their chieftain to 
win his place among the immortals. 

Soldier by nature, from earliest boy- 
hood at home on horseback, with firm, 
erect, and easy seat, he rode at the head of 
the column an ideal of the beau sabreur. 
From beneath the wide and slightly up- 
turned brim of the soft felt hat, which 
bore no tawdry plumes, the large, deep- 
set blue eyes were peering with more 
than usual alertness. The look of kind- 
liness which came in moments of repose 
or gentler mood was gone, and something 
hard and almost savage had replaced it. 
The broad high forehead, the shaggy 
brows, prominent cheek-bones, and bold 
assertive nose told not only the story of 
his Gaelic origin, but the bull-dog tena- 
city of the man. About the ears and 
neck heavy half-curling tufts of deep 
black hair hung so stiffly and stubbornly 
that they were scarcely swayed by the 
strong cold wind which swept the snow- 
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flakes in miniature clouds from the tree- 
tops and sent them scurrying to the 
ground. The dark mustache and heavy 
short chin beard were gray with frozen 
moisture of the expired air. The massive, 
firm-set jaw told of the strength of will 
which mastered all; the compressed lip 
and deep flush of the face bespoke the 
bloody business of the hour. Six fect 
and two inches in stature, broad-shoul- 
dered, and of athletic frame, well might 
one say there was in him 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man. 

A plain caped overcoat of coarse heavy 
home-made gray, close buttoned to the 
throat, reached amply beyond the knees. 
About the waist, and buckled on the out- 
side for quick and ready use, there was 
a broad. black belt in which two ‘‘ navy 
sixes”? showed, and from which hung 
that famous sabre, heavy and long, and, 
against all military rules, ground to a 
razor-edge, and swinging from the right 
side of the cavalier. No regulation sabre, 
nor school-drilled swordsman, this left- 
handed scion of the American pioneer, 
but in all our war there was none other 
that did such bloody work. To lis crude 
and earnest mind ‘* war means fighting, 
and fighting means killing.” He could 
cut or thrust deeper with a sharp than 
with a dull sword, and if in the mélée 
he should happen to hit one of his own, 
it was all intended for the good of the 
cause. He spoke not much, but when his 
thoughts were fashioned into words, they 
came like pistol-shots—short, quick, sharp, 
and sped right to the spot. Who heard 
them had no thought of answering back, 
no dream of questioning, no argument, 
and, above all, no flickering. To his sub- 
ordinates his order was, ‘*‘ Shoot any man 
who won't fight,” and he set the example. 
They had hot work in hand, must fight, 
must win, and out they rode for the fray. 

It came full soon, for at six o'clock 
the guns began to crackle at the front. 
McClernand says, in his official report: 
‘* At early dawn the enemy were discov- 
ered rapidly moving in large masses on 
my extreme right. The battle opened at 
six.” It was no surprise to this vigilant 
officer, who was in line of battle before 
the attack begun. Learning a lesson of 
caution on the 13th, he had thrown up 
earth-works for the protection of his bat- 
teries. The overture of skirmishers was 





of brief duration. The Southerners, 
many of whom had only shot-guns and 
squirrel -rifies, rushed in for close work 
in order to make their weapons effective, 
and the fighting was at once severe and 
deadly. They pressed up to the Federal 
lines, but were met witl stubborn resist- 
ance. The hardy men of the West were 
made of game material, and it was give 
and take with their brothers from over 
the border, Witl: little advantage on 
either side, but with terrific carnage, the 


conflict raged for two hours. Then the 
Southerners began to gain, and MeCler- 
nand cried out for help. He was getting 
the worst of it, and sent hurriedly to 
Grant for troops; but Grant was not upon 
the field. Hedid not even know the bat- 
tle wason. The cry was unheeded, and 
no help came. Oglesby’s Illinois Bri- 
gade, the foremost in the Union line, was 
knocked to pieces, losing 836 men in this 
short cyclone of destruction. 

Ever watchful for a place at which to 
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strike from his position on the extreme 
Confederate left, Forrest had worked his 
way well around the Federal right flank 
and in their rear. His quick eye caught 
the first break in Oglesby’s ranks, and 
shouting ‘* Charge!” at the head of his 
men he rode into the wavering yet gal- 
lant Westerners. The pressure from the 
front and the rush of the hersemen on 
flank and rear were more than they could 
stand. Holding their empty cartridge- 
boxes up to tell why they yielded, they 
broke and fled the field. 

Panic was in the air, and to the mind 
of Forrest the crisis of the battle had come. 
Galloping at full speed to General Bush- 
rod Johnson, he pleaded with this officer 
to order an advance all along tlie line, 
but the West-Pointer would not presume. 
General Pillow was over on the right, 
intent on urging Buckner to move out 
and attack, and the order for which For- 
rest was praying was not given. Observ- 
ing a battery of the enemy comparative- 
ly unprotected, the lieutenant-colonel of 
cavalry, this time not asking for orders, 
put himself at the head of his command, 
and rode the gunners down before they 
could escape. The battery of six pieces 
was his. For the first time in the war 


he was able to show what cavalry could 


do. General Pillow, in lis official report, 
says: “I found the command of Gen- 
eral Buckner massed behind the ridge 
within the works, taking shelter from 
the enemy’s artillery on the Wynn's 
Ferry Road. having been forced to retire, 
as I learned from him. Our force was 
still slowly advancing, driving the ene- 
my toward the battery, and I directed 
General Buckner immediately to move 
his command toward the rear of the bat- 
tery, turning its left, keeping in the hol- 
low, and to attack and carry it. Before 
the movement was executed, my force, 
forming the attacking party on the right, 
with Colonel Forrest’s regiment of cav- 
alry, had reached the position of the bat- 
tery. Colonel Forrest's cavalry gallantly 
charged a large body of infantry support- 
ing the battery, driving it, and taking 
six pieces of artillery—four brass pieces 
and two 24-pounder iron pieces.” Here 
fell a number of his men. His horse was 
shot, and that of his brother, Lieutenant 
Jeffrey Forrest, was killed, and in falling 
badly crushed his rider. 

The lieutenant-colonel of cavalry did 
not rest upon this feat which won for him 
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and his men the high commendation of 
his chief. Leaving the guns to be taken 
from the field by others, and under orders 
from General Pillow to leave Gantt’s bat 
talion to guard the left, he immediately 
moved his own regiment toward Buck- 
ner’s position at the Confederate centre. 
As General Buckner was advancing to 
the attack, General Pillow pointed out to 
Forrest two guns of the enemy which 
were doing considerable damage, and 
greatly annoying the Confederate ad 
vance, and said,‘* They must be silenced ; 
you must do it.” Leading the squadron 
in person, he asked General Pillow to 
give him the support of the nearest in- 
fantry. Roger Hanson’s ‘* Orphans,” the 
Second Kentucky Regiment, stripped for 
the fray and moved up for the work. 
With pistols out and bayonets fixed, horse 
and foot plunged through the tangled 
mass of undergrowth, so thick that the 
infantry easily kept pace with the mount- 
ed troopers until reaching the edge of a 
narrow field or clearing. Here Hanson, 
shouting to his men,‘* Hold your fire un- 
til at close quarters,” and calling for the 
cavalry to go with him, rushed into the 
opening. With equal valor the Federals 
stood their ground. They swept the fieid 
with bullets, and crowds of the Confed- 
erates went down. Riderless horses scur- 
ried from the scene, while the troopers yet 
mounted, yelling like demons, with guns 
discarded and pistols in hand, leaped over 
their fallen friends and went right on. 
Like a canebrake on fire the Union mus- 
kets blazed and crackled right in the faces 
of the Southern men, and then it was 
hand to hand bravely and briefly. Under 
the pressure of this desperate onslaught 
the Federals finally gave way. Forrest's 
men charging with the infantry were first 
on the guns; but the glory was equally 
with the Kentuckians and their peerless 
leader, who, later on, at Murfreesboro, 
slept 


On Fame’s eternal camping-ground. 


Among the galiant dead of the mounted 
troops in this charge was Captain Charles 
May, of the Forrest Rangers. 

The commander of the cavalry found 
himself now on foot. Too fair a target. 
his horse, bleeding fatally from repeated 
wounds, fell beneath him. Securing an- 
other mount, he pushed on after the retir- 
ing Federals. Some distance in front of 
Buckner’s infantry he halted his men, 
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‘* PORREST'S MEN WERE FIRST ON THE GUNS.” 


and with one or two members of his 
troop rode forward to reconnoitre. Push- 
ing through the heavy undergrowth, he 
came suddenly upon a line of infantry 
and a battery, which made their presence 
known by a volley. Quickly turning 
about to escape, the battery opened upon 
the group. A shell crashed through his 
horse’s body just behind his rider's leg, 
and tore the animal to pieces. Disen- 
tangling himself, Forrest run on foot to 
the rear until he came up with his com- 
mand. Here meeting with General Pil- 
low, this officer gave him orders to em- 
ploy his men in.collecting the captured 
artillery and small-arms, and in remov- 
ing the Confederate wounded from the 
field. At the same time, for it was now 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, a gen- 
eral retrograde movement of the Confed- 
erate line in that part of the field which 
had been occupied by General Buckner 
had been ordered by General Pillow, and 
these troops retired within their intrench- 
ments. The left wing was also ordered 
to retire, and did this slowly, being fol- 
lowed only a short distance by McCler- 
nand's division, which had been heavily 
re-enforced. The Federal line, however, 


occupied only a portion of the battle-field 
of the morning. The Confederates were 
busy until dark gathering up the wound- 
ed and the guns and accoutrements scat- 
tered over the battle-field. 

The official records show that between 
4000 and 5000 stands of small-arms and 
other military supplies were gathered up 
by the Confederates between the close of 
the fighting on the Federal riglt— about 
two o’clock—and sundown. 

Colonel Forrest himself, in his official 
report made a few days after the battle, 
states distinctly that he was several times 
over the battle-field from one end to the 
other from the close of the fight until 
dark. About the time the retrograde 
movement of Buckner was ordered, and 
as he was retiring toward the centre and 
right of the Confederate works. General 
Smith, commanding the Federal left wing, 
under orders from Grant, who had arrived 
upon the field of battle just as the Confed- 
erates were being withdrawn within their 
fortifications, made an assault upon the 
intrenchments which were immediately 
in front of him. The gallant Colonel 
John W. Head, with his 450 men, al- 
though assailed by overwhelming num- 
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“THE COMMANDER OF CAVALRY 


bers, held the position with heroic ob- 
stinacy. As soon as the firing in this 
direction was heard, the danger of the 
situation was appreciated by General 
Buckner, who hurried re-euforcements to 
the scene. Unfortunately, these did not 
reach there in time to prevent Smith from 
forcing an entrance into one of the outer 
angles of the Confederate intrenched po- 
sition, beyond whieh, however, he was 
unable toadvance. Assault after assault 
was made, but Buckner, arriving on the 
scene with re-enforcements, had taken com- 
mand, and successfully held his ground 
until night put an end to the combat. 
General Grant says: *‘ When I left to 
visit Foote I had no idea that there would 
be any engagement. From the 12th to 
the 14th we had but fifteen thousand men 
and no gunboats. Now we had been re- 
euforced by a fleet of six more vessels, a 


large division of troops under General L. 
Wallace, and 2500 from Fort Henry for 
Smith’s division. The enemy, however, 
had taken the initiative. Just as I land- 
ed (from Foote’s flag-ship) I met Captain 


FOUND HIMSELF NOW ON FOOT.’ 


Hillyer, of my staff, white with fear for 
the safety of the national troops. Tie 
enemy, he said, had scattered MeCler- 
nand’s division, which was in full retreat. 
In reaching the point where the disorder 
had occurred I had to pass the divisions 
of Smith and Wallace. I saw no excite- 
ment on the portion of the line held by 
Smith; Wallace was nearer the conflict, 
and had taken part in it. When I came 
to the right, appearances were different. 
McClernand’s division -had to face the 
brunt of the attack. His men had stood 
up gallantly until the ammunition in 
their cartridge- boxes gave out. Then the 
division broke and a portion fled, but most 
of the men, as they were not pursued, only 
fell back out of range of the fire of the en- 
emy. It must have been about this time 
that Thayer pushed his brigade in between 
the enemy and those of our troops that 
were withoutammunition. At all events, 
the enemy fell back within his intrench- 
ments, and was there when I got on the 
field.” 


The serious nature of the dilemma in 
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which General Grant found himself upon 
arriving on the field is shown in his de 
spatech to Foote: 


Camp near Forr Donetson, February 15, 1862 

Andrew H. Foote, Commanding Officer Gunboat 
Flotilla: 

If all the gunboats that can will immediately 
make their appearance to the enemy, it may 
secure us a victory. 
feated. A terrible conflict ensued in my ab- 
sence, Which has demoralized a portion of my 
command, and IT think the enemy is much amore 
so. If the gunboats do not show themselves, 
it will reassure the enemy and still further de- 
moralize our troops. LT must order a charge to 
save appearances. Ido not expect the gun- 
boats to go into action, but to make appear- 
ance and throw a few shells at long range. 

U.S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 

It was toward the close of this memorable 
engagement thata voung artillerist, just in 
his twentieth vear,a lieutenantin Porter's 
battery, attracted the attention of Forrest. 
This company had been so badly eut up 
that he was the only unwounded officer 
left. As Porter was being carried from 


the field, terribly wounded, he shouted, 
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** Morton, don’t let them have the guns!” 
This young man afterwards became fa- 
mous as Forrest's chief of artillery; for, 
in 1863, when the general was given a 
special command in the Department of 
Northern Mississippi, at lis earnest re 
quest Captain John W. Morton went with 
him in commaud of his battery. 

._ Having by dark performed the duty 
Which lad been imposed upon him by 
General Pillow’s last order, Forrest led 
his command within the intrenchments, 
where they were made as comfortable as 
the conditio: ld permit, and weary 
with the ha . of the day, they were 
soot usleep. 

At midn Y a 
awaken the 
wanted imme 
riving there 
low,and Buc 
sultation. Ts 
discussing th 


came to 
uit-colonel. He was 

at headquarters. Ar 
Generals Floyd, Pil- 
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amazement, they were 
The 
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nents since the fight, and 
urned to the position they 
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Forrest protested that the army was not 
hemmed in and was not whipped. Of 
the three senior generals, two, Floyd and 
Buckner, thought the situation of the Con- 
federates was hopeless. One of them, 
the brave old warrior Pillow, agreed with 
Forrest that the army was there to fight, 
not to surrender. These two had stood 
shoulder to shoulder through that bloody 
day, had hammered McClernand with ter- 
rific blows, and had beaten him back for 
nearly two miles, and still were full of 
fight. They knew the army was not 
whipped,and come what might they would 
not give up. Not over-given to speech, 
but rather a man of action, Forrest stalked 
out into the night. Arousing two of his 
most trusied men, he sent them out on the 
road to Clarksville to see if it was open. 
With these two men there went Dr. J. 
W. Smith, a practising physician in Dover 
then, and at this day (1898) a venerable 
and respected man living in retirement at 
his boyhood’s home on the battle-field. 
he Clarksville road, the most travelled 
oute to and from Dover, crosses Lick 
Creek about one mile from town. The 
crossing is on the farm which Dr. Smith 
now owns, and upon which he was born 
and reared. Every bend in this stream, 
every tree on its banks, and every point 
where it can be crossed was as familiar 
to him then as now. As a boy he had 
waded and swum in it, and fished along 
its banks. They reached one of the cross- 
ings and forded it. The water just touched 
the saddle skirts—the depth was three feet 

the width here less than one hundred 
yards. There was not the sight or 
sound of anenemy. The.way was open, 
and Dr. Smith so reported. All claims 
to the contrary disappear before the over- 
whelming evidence obtained. They re- 
turned and reported to Forrest, and he 
to his superiors. 

In conclusion, General Floyd said: 
‘There were but two roads of escape. By 
one they would have to cut through the 
enemy in strong position, besides having 
to march over the battle-field strewn with 
corpses. If they retired by the lower 
road, they would have to wade through 
water three feet deep, which latter ordeal, 
the medical director stated, would be death 
to more than half of the command, on ac- 
count of the severity of the weather and 
their physical prostration.” How strange 
this would have sounded to the veterans 
of 1864, to that lion-hearted, half-famish- 
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ed, and barefooted rear-guard which, un- 
der Forrest and Walthall, day and night, 
through the ice and snow of December, 
stood off the victorious legions of Thomas 
and Wilson, and saved the remnant of 
Hood's beaten army! How strangeit reads 
now after these many years! General 
Buckner, too, had weakened and gave up 
the fight. He'said his troops were so ex- 
hausted they could not make a march. 
Their ammunition was nearly expended. 
There had been no regular-issued rations 
for a number of days. The Confederates 
were completely invested by a force with 
four times the strength of theirown. An 
attempt to make a sortie would have been 
a virtual ‘‘ massacre of the troops, more 
disheartening in its effects than a surren- 
der.” Itis true that the men had fought 
for a good part of the daylight of the 
15th, but they were not so exhausted that 
they could not have marched away. Many 
of them on foot did march away, waded 
the eddy backwater of Lick Creek, or 
crossed on foot-logs and escaped, and all 
could have followed. The fighting, as 
far as Pillow’s division and Forrest's cav- 
alry were concerned, ended at two o'clock, 
and from that time until dark these men 
were engaged in gathering up arms from 
the field of battle, and in retiring within 
the intrenchments. 

Buckner’s division had not been as 
hard worked or fought up to two o'clock 
as Pillow’s command, but later in the 
day was heavily engaged with Smith's 
assailing column. The fight, however, 
ceased at dark, which was between five 
and six o'clock at that season of the 
year. These troops had from that time 
until midnight to rest and make ready 
for the effort to escape. By this time 
they would have been fully able to march 
away, and, as we know now, practically 
all could have made their escape. Gen- 
eral Buckner claimed, in extenuation of 
the surrender, that the ammunition was 
expended. A steamboat load of ammuni- 
tion was coming then from Clarksville 
for that garrison, the telegraph was work- 
ing, and he and General Floyd knew, or 
should have known, that this vessel was 
coming, and that plenty of ammunition 
would be on the ground in time for dis- 
tribution. This boat did arrive in the 
night, and in time to distribute the am- 
munition had the fighting been continued 
on the 16th. These are facts of official 
record. Had these men started out at 
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twelve o'clock, as they could have done 
under the offer of pilotage on the part of 
Forrest, they might have marched at least 
six miles by daylight, and have been free 
and beyond pursuit. Forrest pleaded for 
escape, or an effort at it. He offered 
to cover the retreat, and guaranteed that 
the Federal cavalry would not bother the 
rear of the infantry. 

As to the failure to issue rations, none 
but the general in command was to blame 
for this. In his official report General 
Grant says: ‘‘ The amount of supplies cap- 
tured here is very large—sufficient, prob- 
ably, for twenty days for all my army. 
Of rice I don’t know that we will want 
any more during the war.” 

General Buckner claimed that he could 
not hold his position after daylight, and 
in fairness to this officer it must be said 
that the position gained by Smith gave 
the Federal commander agreat advantage; 
but since the Confederate general had 
maintained his second line from all the 
vigorous assaults of Smith’s division on 
the afternoon of the 15th, had further 


resistance been determined upon it seems 
clear that had he strengthened the line 
he had without breastworks so successful- 
ly held, the enemy could have been kept 
in check for a while on the morning of 


the 16th. General Pillow pleaded for 
further resistance, either to cut a way out 
if necessary with all the troops that could 
be gotten ready for a march, or to cross 
over to the opposite bank of the river in 
the boats that were nearing Dover at that 
hour. But no argument or protest of Pil- 
low or Forrest wrought a change in the 
mind of Floyd or Buckner. The latter, 
in his report of the surrender, says, ‘‘ Over- 
ton’s cavalry, following after Forrest, was 
cut off from retreat by an infantry force 
of the enemy at the point where Forrest 
had crossed the stream on the river road.” 

On the contrary, Overton’s company 
went out with Lieutenant-Colonel For- 
rest and were not captured. Captain 
Overton, who did not accompany his com- 
mand and later in the day tried to escape, 
was taken prisoner. General Buckner 
does not state how long after Forrest had 
passed out the troops, if any, which fol- 
lowed were captured. In unanswerable 
proof of the fact that this army might 
have escaped, it is shown that a goodly 
number of the men on foot did escape, and 
some of them as late as an hour or two 
- after the surrender was made. 
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Colonel Daniel R. Russell, of the 
Twentieth Mississippi Regiment, testified 
‘*My son made his escape with Adjutant 
Couper and Lieutenant Conway, afte: 
they were ordered to stack arms. The. 
waded the slough,which my son says wa: 
about breast-high to him, and then the, 
marched without encountering the ene 
my to the railroad, reaching it at Colum 
bia, Tennessee. Williford made his es 
cape after the boat left.” These brav: 
and determined men were not retarde 
by water or weather. 

General Gideon J. Pillow reported thi 
sworn testimony of Captain Hinson, Dr. 
Moore, Captain Newberry, and Lieuten 
ant Hollister—all of whom testify that 
‘*the enemy had not reinvested our pos 
tion or army on the night of the 15th o 
February as was then supposed, and nev« 
did reinvest, and that the army was su) 
rendered under a delusion, and that ow 
army could have marched out on tly 
night of the 15th or morning of the 16t! 
of February without any obstacle or op 
position.” 

The following sworn statement, mad 
on January 1, 1897, by Dr. J. W. Smith 
who (1898) lives on his farm about one 
mile from Dover, is characteristic of num 
bers that are recorded: 

‘*T am seventy-eight years of age, and 
have resided in Dover, Tennessee, since 
1853. My occupation had been praciis 
ing medicine up to a few years ago, when 
I retired. I was born and reared on a 
farm one mile from Dover, near the ford 
of Lick Creek, on the Dover and Clarks 
ville Road. My father and I have owned 
this farm and this ford, now known as 
‘Smith’s Ford,’ for over seventy - fiv: 
years. From my earliest boyhood I have 
been familiar with this road and creek 
On the night of the 15th of February, 1862. 
about eleven o'clock, I was requested by 
my fellow-townsman, J. E. Rice, to go wit! 
him to the room of General J. B. Floyd. 
I accompanied him to Floyd, finding him 
in his private quarters, with his aides. 
As soon as I reached General Floyd |i 
placed before me a map of the battle 
ground of Fort Donelson, which had 
been drawn by General Buckner. Find 
ing that I understood the map and was 
familiar with the ground, roads, and 
creeks, General Floyd requested me to go 
out on the Clarksville road and investi 
gate and examine the ford of Lick Creek. 
He requested me specially to ascertain 
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the depth of the water in said ford, 
whether or not it was possible to cross it 
on horseback, and to report as soon as 
practicable to him at the residence of Mr. 
Rice in Dover, where he went to hold a 
council of war. I went to said ford, ex- 
amined carefully, and found the water 
just high enough to reach the saddle 
skirts on a horse of medium size. It was 
easily fordable. There were no Federals 
in that locality, and I returned by way 
of the big road to the city, and found 
Generals Floyd, Pillow, Buckner, and 
Colonel Forrest holding a conference at 
the house of Mr. Rice, and made my re- 
port, assuring him that the road was 
open, and that the creek could be crossed. 
This was about midnight. General Pil- 
low declared in my hearing that the 
army could get out, and that the attempt 
should be then made. General Buckner 
entertained the opposite opinion, saying 
that an effort to take the army out then 
would bring on a night engagement 
which would result in the loss of three- 
fourths of their command, and that no 
commander had the right to sacrifice his 
men in a hopeless encounter. Colonel 
Forrest expressed a desire to make an at- 
tempt to carry the army out, saying he 
would look after the rear. About two 
hours later Forrest went out and crossed 
at the ford of Lick Creek on the Dover 
and Clarksville road above mentioned. 
I went with him, and separated from the 
troops at the main ford. I crossed at 
the Hay Ford, about three hundred yards 
above the Dover and Clarksville road. 
The water where I crossed was not ex- 
ceeding eighteen inches deep, and there 
were no Federals nearer that point at 
that time than Bufford’s place, which is 
about one mile from the main ford where 
Forrest crossed.’* 

As soon as the conference ended, For- 
rest announced that he would not sur- 
render himself nor his command, and 


* In 


The Life of General N. B. Forrest the 
greater freedom of book-form publication will per- 
mit me to present further testimony showing that 
it was unnecessary to surrender, and that a large 
number of those who were in Dover and Donelson 
at the time of the capitulation went out on foot 


over the road which Forrest took. This testimony 
will be from Brigadier-General Bushrod Johnson ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Milton A. Haynes; Captain B. G. 
Bidwell; and from the following gentlemen, who are 


still living and have furnished sworn statements :° 


Mr. James H. Chandler; Mr. S. G. Morgan; Mr. 
James Woodard; Mr. G. W. Bufford; Mr. Ed. Wal- 
ter, and others. 


AT FORT DONELSON. 


strode out of the room. Arousing his 
sleeping troops, he gathered them about 
him, and told them the situation of af- 
fairs, and that he would endeavor to take 
out all who would follow him; that he 
was going out if he went alone and died 
in the attempt. These brave men mount 
ed their horses with their devoted com- 
mander; not a man was lost, not an ene- 
my encountered. 

As Forrest and those who followed 
him on horse and foot were marching 
away, before the day had yet dawned, a 
Confederate bugler from the parapets of 
Fort Donelson sounded a truce. The 
echo brought an answer from the lines of 
Grant, and there was sent a message 
from General §. B. Buckner to General 
U.S. Grant with offers of capitulation, 
and asking for terms. The gruff soldier 
had no time to talk of terms. With him 
it was ‘‘unconditional surrender or 1] 
will storm your works.” That was all. 
Buckner laid down his arms and accept 
ed the humiliating conditions. Thus fell 
the curtain upon the opening scene in 
the bloody drama of the ill-fated Army 
of Tennessee. 

From Donelson to Nashville, almost 
without surcease, the clouds of disaster 
gathered over it. The annals of warfare 
will in vain be searched for an equal 
record of persistent courage, of heroic 
self-sacrifice, of valor that availed naught 
by reason of unfortunate leadership. 
What a tragedy of errors! The unneces- 
sary surrender at Donelson; the delayed 
attack at Shiloh, and the lamentable fail- 
ure to reaj, the full benefit of the first 
day’s victory; Corinth, where a thousand 
of its gallant, spirits laid down their lives 
in vain assault against impregnable in- 
trenchments; the trap at Vicksburg; then 
Perryville, and the retreat from Ken- 
tucky; Murfreesboro, with the loss of 
Tennessee ; Chickamauga’s bloody and 
bootless victory; the defeat at Knoxville; 
and the wild stampede from Missionary 
Ridge. Only for a little space of time 
the clouds rolled back and the sunlight 
of hope shone through. From Dalton 
to Atlanta the mighty genius of defensive 
warfare guided this army and made it 
stronger, and even victorious in retreat, 
under this great leader of brave men. 
But the strategy of Fabius, which alone 
bore promise of success, was not to be 
permitted. The mad policy of aggression 
prevailed, and then the meteoric campaign 
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of Hood, Atlanta, Peach-Tree Creek, Jones- 
boro, Altoona, Franklin, and Nashville 
in quick and bloody succession, and the 
Army of Tennessee vanished in air. 

Ten thousand men armed and ready 
for battle should have marched out that 
night, and with the boats which arrived 
in the early morning three thousand more 
could have escaped across the river. 
Grant would have arrived to find the 
bird had flown. The empty fort and the 
artillery only would have been his. How 
changed would have been the pages of 
history if the plea of Nathan Bedford 
Forrest had been heeded by Generals 
Floyd and Buckner! 

In Forrest's report, written immediately 
after the battle, he says: 


“ February, 1862. 

‘*The fight ended about 2.30 P.M. with- 
out any change in our relative positions. 
We were employed the remainder of the 
evening in gathering up the arms and 
assisting in getting off the wounded. I 
was three times over the battle-field, and 
late in the evening was two miles up the 
river on the road to the forge. There 
were none of the enemy in sight when 
dark came on. Saturday night our troops 
slept, flushed with victory, and confident 


they could drive the enemy back to the 
Tennessee River the next morning. 

‘* About twelve o’clock at night I was 
called in council with the generals who 
had under discussion the surrender of the 


fort. They reported that the enemy had 
received 11,000 re-enforcements since the 
fight. They supposed the enemy had re- 
turned to the positions they had occupied 
the day before. ... 

‘*T returned to my quarters and sent out 
two men, who, going by a road up the 
bank of the river, returned without see- 
ing any of the enemy, only fires, which I 
believed to be the old camp-fires, and so 
stated to the generals; the wind, being 
very high, had fanned them into a blaze. 

‘“*“When I returned, General Buckner 
declared that he could not hold his posi- 
tion. Generals Floyd and Pillow gave 
up the responsibility of the command to 
him, and I told them that I neither could 
nor would surrender my command. Gen- 
eral Pillow then said I could cut my way 
out if I chose to do so, and he and Gen- 
eral Floyd agreed to come out with me. 
I got my command ready, and reported 
at headquarters. General Floyd informed 
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me that General Pillow had left, and that 
he would go by boat. 

‘*T moved out by the road we had gone 
out the morning before. When about a 
mile out crossed a deep slough from the 
river, saddle-skirt deep, and filed into the 
road to Cumberland Iron-works. I or 
dered Major Kelley and Adjutant Schuy 
ler to remain at the point where we en 
tered this road with one company, where 
the enemy’s cavalry would attack if they 
attempted to follow us. They remained 
until day was dawning. Over 500 cav- 
alry had passed, a company of artillery 
horses had followed, and a number of 
men from different regiments, passing 
over hard frozen ground. More than 
two hours had been occupied in passing. 
Not a gun had been fired at us. Not an 
enemy had been seen or heard. 

‘*The enemy could not have reinvested 
their former position without travelling 
a considerable distance and camping upon 
the dead and dying, as there had been 
great slaughter upon that portion of the 
field; and I am clearly of the opinion 
that two-thirds of our army could have 
marched out without loss, and that, had 
we continued the fight the next day, we 
should have gained a glorious victory, 
as our troops were in fine spirits, believ 
ing we had whipped them. The roads 
through which we came were open as 
late as eight o'clock Sunday morning, 
as many of my men who came out after- 
wards report. ... 

‘‘My regiment charged two batteries 
taking nine pieces of artillery, which, 
with near 4000 stands of arms, I had tak 
en inside of our lines.” 


* A careful study of the records and offi 
cial reports show that the Confederates 
had at Fort Donelson 
13,165 infantry 
1,340 cavalry 
300 artillerists 
Total 14,805 
There escaped with Floyd aad Pillow 
infantry. There escaped with Forrest 
eavalry and infantry. There were 
wounded sent away on boats. The Con- 
federate dead on the field amounted to 
Total not surrendered 
Exclusive of the marines and navy, of 
which there was a large flotilla under 
Foote which took part in the attack, 
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’ General Grant acknowledges that he had 


27,000 effective troops in front of the Con 
federate position. 








BY A. ©. WHEELER 
I 

NE night while I was in Jaffa, waiting for supplies 
and foreed to do a good deal of Oriental loafing, | 
accidentally discovered that my man, Bish, could 

see the moons of Jupiter with his naked eves. 
We were lying on our backs on the roof of the 
stone house, looking at the stars, which shine with 


a mystical radiance through the Syrian atmosphere, 
and listening to the grow] of the Mediterranean. I was 
thinking of the girl I left behind me in America, trying 


to remember what it was Poe said about a particular 
star that always recalled the woman he loved, and won 
dering if it could be the star I was looking at 

I was astonished at Bish’s power of vision. It awaken 
ed a new interest in the fellow, and I got him to tell me 
his whole history while we were lying there. 

How dreamily that Bedouin life, with its uneventful 
ness and its fatalism, fitted the time and the place! Here 
was a poor Arab who did not know how old he was; but 
he could look farther into heaven than I could. His 
mother had borne him while the caravan was on its 
way to Mecca. He had worked as a laborer on the 
Suez Canal, and he had been a dog-knacker in Constan 
tinople before that. He had gone hungry in the wadies 
of Idumeaa, and had run as a cameleer barefoot in the 
burning sands of Arabia Petrwa. He had vegetated 
into manhood on the lower stratum of this strange 
Oriental existence, content to believe that life was an 
unavoidable curse with a drowsy intimation of eter- 
nity in it, always associated with the tinkling of bells, 
the rattle of castanets, and the sweet smell of Beirut 
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tobacco. But he could see some things 
that were beyond my vision, and I won- 
dered if this true child of the desert, born 
under indigo skies, of a race that had 
been guided since the days of Moses 
and Menephtah by the pillars of fire by 
night, had not preserved some powers of 
vision that were common to the primeval 
man. He never lost the true Oriental 
disdain for enterprise and contemporane- 
ous disturbance; and he made an engi- 
neer feel that his work, seen in the light 
of the unperturbed stars, was, after all, an 
impertinence to a true pariah. 

I might as well confess at once that I 
would not have been in Palestine if it 
had not been for sentimentality and pique, 
so mixed that I could not separate them, 
till I got into this marvellous atmosphere, 
where a man contemplates his own mys- 
teries by a heavenly radiance. There was 
not a French officer in the whole com- 
mission that suspected me of sentiment, 
and I never breathed a word to one of 
them of what I am telling now for the 
first time. 

There I was, lying on my back, staring 
into the fathomless vault with an intol- 
erable homesick pensiveness and a deep 
vacancy of reproach within me. I had 


tried the efficacy of distance and the cure- 
all of hard work, but there was that ghost 
of the heart filling all the areas of the 
Orient and phantoming everything sad- 


ly. A man’s idiosyncrasies, and his 
idiocy as well, come out sharply in that 
Syrian starlight. I had done just what 
thousands of other young men have done 
—pulled on my seven - league boots of 
pride and stalked away exultantly into 
desolation, to put it metaphorically. Quar- 
relled with the girl I loved, and buried 
myself in the land of the Philistines, to 
put it plainly. 

Bish, with those wonderful eyes of his, 
must have caught me more than once 
looking at Lou’s photograph when I did 
not see him, but he never gave a sign of 
sympathy or interest; and yet, after that 
night, I had a lurking suspicion that the 
man who could see the moons of Jupiter 
could see some of the things in a fejlow’s 
heart that are too deep for ordinary eyes. 
I wondered, as I lay there in that mystic 
light, whether if I told Bish all about it, 
he would understand, and say something 
with that primitive tongue of his that 
would have an occult encouragement in it. 
It was the same feeling that one has when 
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he goes to a fortune-teller. I cannot help 
smiling at myself now when I think how 
near I came to making a confidant of 
that Arab and telling him all about my 
absurd freak, as if it had been the most 
serious affair in the world. Of course 
there wasn’t anything to tell, and Bish 
would not have understood it at all. | 
doubt if even you, that I have got to tell 
it to, will understand it, unless you have 
had a similar experience. I can see Lou 
standing in the middle of the floor, her 
indignant eyes flashing at me, but dis 
daining to make any explanation. I can 
still hear my own impetuosity charging 
her with being a coquette, and then, 
stung by her manner, working up a mel- 
odramatic farewell and stalking out, all 
afire with pride and indignation. But 
that was not the worst of it. When I got 
up the next day, with a dull sense of va- 
cancy, I went to work practically to fill it 
with the ‘‘ second best,” and in a spasm 
of self-willed delusion appeared suddenly 
before Miss Emily Hawes—you must ex 
cuse me for calling her ‘‘ Em”; there's 
local color in it. 

‘*Em,” I said, with ominous prompti 
tude, ‘‘ you need not be surprised to see 
me. It was my sober good sense that 
brought me to you, for you at least un 
derstand me, and I have enough sense left 
to do the sensible thing sometimes.” 

She looked at me with her barbed di 
rectness, and said, ‘‘ You have quarrelled 
with Lou.” 

‘*We have parted,” I replied, correct 
ively and grandiosely. ‘‘It was inevita- 
ble. I came straight to you.” 

When I think of the superb masculine 
stupidity and ruffianism of it, 1 wonder 
that Em did not order me out of the 
house. But that was not her way. She 
treated the matter with a self-assured in 
credulity that was more aggravating than 
her indignation would have been. ‘* Oh 
no, it couldn’t be permanently over; I 
was too fatally enmeshed for that, and, 
being a man, was too weak.” 

‘* Em,” I said, ‘‘ I feel that I can talk 
frankly to you and you will not quarre! 
with me. I shall take good care that it 
is over permanently. [I am going to leave 
the country, and you are the only un- 
burned bridge I leave behind me.” 

‘*Oh!” she said, with an obvious belief 
in a man’s fraudulency that always makes 
him reckless. ‘‘ When do you go?” 

I remember saying to myself, with sea- 
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sick satisfaction, when I was on the French 
steamer, that these women will learn now 
to have some respect for a man’s resolu- 
tion. 

Perhaps I ought to say here that it was 
Em’s father, Judge Hawes, who gave me 
the letter to the French capitalists and 
secured for me the position on the staff in 
Palestine. 

So there I was, on a roof in Jaffa, very 
much in the condition of a man who has 
put an impassable gulf between himself 
and the object of his affections and then 
begins to fall in love all over again. 

‘* Bish,” I said,‘‘ your people read the 
Do the stars ever tell them any- 
about the friends who are far 


stars. 
thing 
away ”” 

‘*No, master,” replied Bish; *‘no one 
can do that but Bel Amish.” 

‘* Who is Bel Amish?” 

‘*He is a great Rabbi and lives in Da- 
maseus. He only ean tell, by looking into 
the stars, if your friends love you.” 

[ ought to have told Bish that we have 
in Bleecker Street in New York 
who claim to do this. But Jaffa is not 
New York. There is a great difference 
in their atmospheres. I doubt if Peter 
would have seen that sheet let down from 
heaven if he had been in Bleecker Street 
And 


women 


instead of on a house-top in Jaffa, 
| had been in the Orient two years. 


Il. 

Compared with Jerusalem, Damascus is 
Parisian. The Jerusalem air presses hea- 
vily with its melancholy past. Halfascore 
of sects make it a rendezvous for pillage 
or for mummery, and its memorials of im- 
perishable events have to be looked at 
through the dust of perished dynasties. 
It is mystic, solemn, arcane. Damascus 
is practical, positive, and even merry. 
The wail of Israel sounds along the arid 
valleys of Zion, but Damascus sings a 
voluptuous carol by means of its ice-cool, 
fabled river. The tinkle of its bells 
mingles forever with the gurgle of its 
waters, and above all you hear the sil- 
very laughter of the Syrian girls, and 
catch the dancing humor of their dark 
eyes through their little veils. Jerusalem 
has its austere character to sustain. Its 
temples are tombs. Its weight of poig- 
nant history keeps it grave. But in Da- 
mascus you are under no obligations to 
the past that the present cannot make 
you forget. Its innumerable shuttles and 
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armories call you back to the bustling ex- 
igencies of life. The coffee-bazars defy 
melancholy. So this stranded city on 
the shores of time—the gold on whose 
mosques never corrodes—basks in the 
sun and eats figs merrily just as it did 
when Saul of Tarsus journeyed that way. 

El] Merj appeared to me to be the most 
magnificent stretch of greensward I had 
ever seen—but that was because one sees 
so little grass in Palestine; it would have 
looked very sterile beside a ‘‘ wet, bird- 
haunted lawn of England.” It was a 
favorite idling-place of mine, because it 
is here the ships of the desert take their 
departure. Here, as of old, still gather 
the camels and the water-skins, and here 
assemble the people to say au revoir ina 
score of tongues to the sound of the ka- 
manjeh. Then fades slowly away east- 
ward, like a mirage, the long and dwin- 
dling line of the caravan, in the direction 
of Babylon and all the other waste places 
of story. 

It was here that I first met Bel Amish, 
of whom I had heard so much from Bish. 
The man was standing beside an Alba- 
nian merchant, who was selling love- 
potions, amulets, and Albanian scarfs 
from a little folding-table. I was listen- 
ing to the merchant’s solemn declaration 
that no woman need go without the hus 
band of her choice if she bought his snow- 
water from Ararat, or kept next to her 
heart his little crescent, made from the 
sandal of a prophet. Bel Amish was look- 
ing at me with a mild stare, apparently 
quite oblivious of the chattering hubbub 
around him. He suddenly said, in excel- 
lent English, 

‘*My brother is lonely, and his heart 
turns to the West.” 

I could not help being a little startled, 
and I resented what appeared at the mo- 
ment like an impertinence. 

“Tt is not given to even so great a 
Rabbi as Bel Amish to read my heart,” I 
said; ‘‘and when it is, he will not read it 
in the market-place.”’ 

He put his hand on his breast in the 
graceful Oriental manner, and bowed 
slightly with dignity, as if accepting the 
reproof. ‘‘Good news is not ungracious 
even in the market-place,” he said. ‘‘ Let 
my brother take comfort, for the West 
comes to the East.” 

At that moment one of those dragomans 
who let out others of their fellows to tour- 
ists came galloping into the crowd. He 
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stood up in the stirrups and waved a Bed- 
ouin gun as he shouted in 
frenzied manner. He was followed by 
half a score of other mounted men, who 
made the hubbub and confusion worse; 
but it was only the customary attempt to 
get his retainers together, though it drove 
off my merchant to some more congenial 
spot,and when I looked around, Bel Amish 
had disappeared. 

It was not difficult to make the acquaint- 
ance of this man, and what he had said 
piqued my curiosity. He frequented one 
of those little bazars that overhang the 
Barada. There he spent a good deal of 
time drinking a thin pomegranate wine, 
and smoking the cigarettes which the 
Syrian girls roll so dexterously, and light 
for you so inimitably at the little brass 
lamps that forever swing and smoke all 
round the place. 

He was, I should say, sixty-five or 
seventy vears old, but marvellously pre- 
served, almost to the hardness of a mum- 


in the air 


my, and was the color of an old mahog- 
any carving, with furrows radiating in all 


directions over his face. He wore the 
traditional beard of the patriarch, some- 
what tobacco-stained, but there was not 
a hair on his brown and shining poll 
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In spite of age and acquirements, indo 
lence clung round his mouth, but his 
large, liquid brown eyes were mystical 
and magnetic. 

His local reputation for medical lore 
was something prodigious, but I think he 
acquired a great deal of his influence by 
accommodating himself to the common 
superstitions. I found that he prescribed 
mandrakes, pulled on the Anti-Lebanon 
in the moonlight, for barrenness, and the 
prescription had a fine Shaksperian flavor 
about it. 

But there could be no question of the 
man’s sagacity and lore. He knew more 
about the ruins of Syria than any local 
authority I had met in that land, and he 
had a Rabbi's talent for reading between 
the lines of the Kabbala. Some of the 
Greeks in Jerusalem told me that he was 
over a hundred years old, and had climbed 
the Tul-wa-ir-ja to look for Napoleon. He 
appeared to me to be a unique compound of 
Mohammedan fatalism, Parsee mysticism, 
and Hebraic stolidity of faith. He was 
never one thing sufficiently long to ex- 
clude the other, and somehow I could not 
quite free myself from the impression that 
his unperturbed air of authority, his equa 
ble acceptance of wholly inexplicable mys- 
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teries, and his calm adjustment of irrecon- 
cilable facts to a preconceived idea be- 
longed to a dim and far-away condition 
of the race, when men may have appre- 
hended a great many things which they 
are now struggling to comprehend, and 
[ found myself comparing him to that 
great block of stone in the Baalbee quar- 
ry which the unknown workmen cut 
thousands of years ago, and no subse- 
quent workmen have been able to move. 

I understood that he owned some graz- 
ing-lands in Samaria, which he farmed 
out, getting a pretty sure income in that 
way, even when the brigand tax-gather- 
ers of the Turkish government had been 
appeased. It was this that made him set 
out once a year, generally about sheep- 
shearing time, on a donkey, and go jog- 
ging patiently over the Libanus and round 
the base of Hermon to wind down into the 
pastoral valleys of Samaria. 

I had to cultivate him cautiously. He 
had a reticent contempt for the work that 
brought me to Palestine; but he treated 
me indulgently, especially as I paid for 
his pomegranate wine. 

I said to him one day, when we were 
sitting there in the coffee-house, that I 
thought it quite likely the old Chaldeans 
had a power and a quality of vision that 
had been lost to the race. They studied 
the heavens with their unaided eyes, and 
invested them with an interest that is as- 
tonishing, when we consider their means. 

I said this with the composure of a man 
who feels that he has worked out an ori- 
ginal thought. Bel Amish looked at me 
with just the flicker of an indulgent smile 
on his carved face, as if he had said, 
‘Well, my son, what then?” 

“T was thinking,” I continued, “‘ that 
the early patriarchs may also have had 
a quality of vision that enabled them to 
see things that are no longer visible. 
What Jacob really saw when the ladder 
was let down from heaven we cannot now 
determine, but if there should survive, in 
this unprogressive country,men who have 
preserved in some degree the original 
quality of vision, what an admirable thing 
it would be for science to authenticate 
and determine it! I have long suspected 
that some of the lower animals are gifted 

,Vith this function, and see things that en- 
tirely escape our perception.” 

‘*How much science my Western bro- 
ther will waste,” said Bel Amish, ‘‘ to 
prove that which no good man doubts!” 

Vor. XCVIII.—No. 585.—48 
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‘*Do you mean to say you have no 

doubt animals see things in the universe 

about us that are hidden from men?” 

‘**Does any one doubt it,” he asked, 
‘““except the men of the West? Nay, 
even they cannot doubt it, for some of 
them live under the stars on the great 
plains and are mighty herdsmen—Bed- 
ouins who have learned where the sun 
sets. Do they not tell you that their flocks 
are panic-stricken when no man pursu- 
eth?” 

I thought it remarkable that he should 
have instanced this fact—and fact it is, as 
every ranchman knows who has had a 
herd of cattle stampeded when there was 
no discoverable cause. ‘‘ You are right,” 
I said; ‘‘they have told me. I did not 
think it necessary to invent an imaginary 
cause to fit the phenomenon.” 

‘‘That is remarkable in my brother, 
who invents whatever he wants,” said 
Bel Amish. Oriental irony is like Orien- 
tal medicine—it is buried in fig paste. | 

‘The Western mind,” I ventured to 
say, somewhat apologetically, ‘is taught 
to know, not to believe.” 

‘But we were talking about the eye,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ and it has been taught not 
to see. The men of the West must have 
spectacles to look into heaven. The men 
of the East let heaven look into them. 
The pride of the mind hunts for facts 
with a focus, and it misses the truth, 
which is a general irradiation.” 

I am not giving Bel Amish’s words, but 
I think I have preserved his thoughts. I 
asked him one day if he could give me 
the smallest proof that the lower animals 
can see things that are hidden from men, 
and his answer only shows how unlike 
are the Eastern and Western methods of 
reasoning. 

‘*No,” he said; ‘‘one does not insult 
his soul by calling on his reason to prove 
that which he knows. Do I try to prove 
that the grapes of Eschol are sweet, or 
that the fleas of Galilee will bite? Do the 
jackals of the Syrian Desert run from a 
foe that is unseen by us? Will the Moab- 
ite ass discover the djan before the driver 
sees him? Will the camel of Nubia walk 
on holy ground without kneeling? Will 
the nubk grow on the grounds of the 
Temple? Have you not the story of Ba- 
laam in your own clumsy version of the 
Law?” 

‘*These are questions,” I replied, ‘‘ that 
I cannot answer; but I have been long 
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enough in Palestine to observe that the 
airis thick with fables that no one attempts 
to explain. I have been shown the foot- 
print of Lazarus in the limestone rock, 
and I have to assume a continuous mir- 
acle to keep it there, without purpose, 
against the warring and wearing ele- 
ments. I have come over the Mount of 
Olives with a devout party of my own 
countrymen, and they were all deeply 
affected by the notion that they were 
walking in the footsteps of the great 
Christian Teacher. Even Canon Farrar 
and Stanley give way to this topograph- 
ical illusion. But to the man trained to 
the observation of physical facts it is 
known that the attrition of the elements 
wears down the surface of the hardest 
mountains at the rate of about a foot in 
a hundred years. Given eighteen hun- 
dred years of this work, and the path 
where the Galilean walked would have 
been about twelve feet above the heads 
of the present tourists. To the engineer 
it does not appear to be necessary to the 
beauty and veracity of the tradition that 
the physical forces should stand _ still. 
That they do not has been shown by Wil- 
son and Warren, who found sixty feet of 
débris in the Valley of Jehoshaphat.” 

This argument, I must confess, had no 
apparent weight with Bel Amish. 

‘“The Western man,” he said, ‘is al- 
ways digging in the shifting earth for the 
glory that endureth forever. He mea- 
sures the stones under the Temple, but he 
cannot see with the doves’ eyes the new 
Temple in the air.” 

‘*Can the doves see it?” I asked, quick- 
ly. 

‘** Will the doves of Olivet fly through 
its walls?) Do they not always go round 
them?” 

T smiled incredulously, and merely re- 
marked that the doves of the East have 
fine fancies. 

‘*No,” answered Bel Amish; ‘‘they 
have fine eyes. It is the vision that my 
brother from the West is looking for and 
cannot find. The desert destroys the 
weak eye with sand, just as the sun de- 
strovs the weak egg with heat.” 

Then,” I said, ‘‘the doves of Olivet 
fly round the Temple area and never over 
it, on account of its unseen walls and 
domes?” 

‘‘My brother can see for himself if he 
watches them, and he will try to explain 
it; but there is too much sand in his eye. 


He cannot see that his friends from the 
West are looking for him.” 

‘** Rabbi,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you must ex- 
plain yourself. What do you know of 
my friends?” 

‘Salam aleyk,” he said. ‘‘I have 
spoken. God be with you!” 


Ill, 

Three days later we all set out for 
Jerusalem, to be present at the formal 
opening of the Jaffa and Jerusalem Rail 
road. Isay we, meaning all the officers 
and engineers and invited guests. Bel 
Amish refused to take the slightest inter 
est in the affair. But to the reflective 
man it could not fail to be a most im- 
portant event; for, often as conquest had 
knocked at the gates of the Holy City 
with its iron sledge, this was the first 
time in its long and cruel history that en- 
terprise had summoned Israel to her walls. 
There was little enthusiasm of this kind 
among the French officers, who were 
mainly anxious to get a good dinner in 
courses and then get back to Damascus; 
and as for the Moslems themselves, they 
insisted that Allah had built the road as 
a means of communicating the truth to 
the infidel world. 

Never was there a more pieturesque and 
incongruous mob than that which gath- 
ered on that September morning round 
the stone depot near the Jaffa Gate and 
stared at the American locomotive, that 
was boiling and hissing contentedly, un 
der an extra load of Turkish and French 
flags, on the new track. Every national- 
ity that makes Jerusalem so full of con- 
trarieties was there, from the tomb-dwell- 
er in rags to the English tourist, and the 
Yankee globe-trotter with his hands in 
his pockets. While my eye was brimming 
with this new Babel, some one hailed me 
in a familiar and cheery voice, and there, 
not twenty feet away, conspicuous in a 
white cork hat, and holding a yellow 
umbrella over his head, was my friend 
Judge Hawes, with Em hanging on his 
arm, and eagerly staring at me as if she 
was afraid she would lose sight of me 
in the lazy shifting of the human phan- 
tasmagoria. Their very attitude and ex- 
pression of satisfaction told me that they 
had been looking for me, and the first 
thought that shot through my mind was 
that Bel Amish was right, and that Lou 
must be somewhere about. 

A warm hand-grasp, an exclamation in 
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welcome American contralto—‘‘ Heavens! 
how black you are!’’—and then, after 
short sharp side-glances all round, to see 
only swart faces set in the inevitable white 
burnooses, the fussy Frenchmen gesticu- 
lating, and the immobile groups of Ish- 
maelites, I asked, ‘* Are you alone?” 

Yes, they were alone. Their coming 
had not been known in advance, for they 
had only made up their minds to come 
from Florence when they received the in- 
vitation to the opening, and a retiring 
consul had placed his house at their dis- 
posal. It would be ready on the morrow. 
The agent had come from Ramleh ahead 
of them, and had a gang of Sadducees, the 
Judge said, fixing up the place. 

Miss Hawes insisted that I should es- 
tablish myself in the pension, a squat 
pile of limestone that stood on the east- 
ern slope of the Kedron Valley, just south 
of the city, and looked at a little distance, 
as some one had said,“ like a white refri- 
gerator with a sap-kettle turned upside 
down on top of it,” but which had a little 
baleony on the Olivet side,a fig-tree at 
the door, and a flag-pole sticking out of 
its one embrasure, upon which the wife of 
the consul had been in the daily habit of 
running out the stars and stripes. As 
they had brought a cook from Alexandria, 
and had an excellent housekeeper in a 
devout Mrs. Sanders, who made the pil- 
crimage to Jerusalem as regularly as does 
a monk of Asia Minor, everything was 
inviting and everything was settled at 
once. 

The moment I had Em to myself on 
that baleony she said, with a woman’s 
quick recognition of the essentials, ‘* Have 
you heard from Lou?” 

I shook my head. 
said. ‘‘She knew 
here?” 

‘*Haven’t you sent her 
you came here?” 

‘No. Icould not send words very well 
and keep up my New York indepen- 
dence,” 

She looked puzzled. 
What did you send her?” 

“Well, [ll tell you. I saw a curious 
Albanian searf one day in Damascus. 
The man was exhibiting it on El Merj, 
and would not sell it. He said it was 
woven of starbeams and was charmed. If 
the man who owned it threw it into the 
air, it would float toward the woman who 
loved him. Then he gave it a flirt, and the 
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you 


am waiting,” I 
were coming 


any word since 


‘“*Tf not words, 
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filmy thing seemed to spread itself out like 
a pink vapor, and would have sailed away 
if he had not caught it with one hand 
and crushed it all in one palm. I thought 
of Walt Whitman’s line, ‘Threads that 
connect the stars,’ and I tried to buy the 
scarf in vain. When I had given up the 
task, my man Bish said to me, ‘If my 
master wishes the scarf, Bel Amish will 
get it for him.’ The next day a dirty 
Greek slave brought it to me in a cedar 
box. I was delighted. Bel Amish had 
written on a card, ‘There is but one,’ 
and, with the delicious ambiguity of these 
oracles, had left me to decide whether he 
meant the woman or the scarf. When I 
came to pack it, I put in a pair of Persian 
slippers with chrysolite clasps—you know 
what a pretty foot Lou has. I sent them 
by Dr. Robinson, who left early in the 
season. It was a kind of peace-offering, 
I suppose; but, do you believe it, I had 
a boyish superstition for weeks that it 
would work some kind of magic.” 

‘** Yes,” said Em, dreamily; ‘‘ and you 
never heard?” 

‘* Not a whisper. I must have thought 
a great deal of that girl without knowing 
it, until I had taken myself out of her life. 
And I seem to have taken myself into a 
new kind of life. Jerusalem is peculiar; 
it has two atmospheres—one is a little dry 
stratum of the present; the other is a 
fathomless abyss of the past. The mo- 
ment you get here you begin to live back- 
ward. I can’t make out if it is enervating 
or inspiring, but I have been looking over 
my shoulder penitently ever since Icame.” 

To this rhapsody Em replied, ‘‘ Let’s 
send for Lou.” 

I must have looked grotesquely incred- 
ulous, for she added, as if in recognition 
of it: ‘‘No, it isn’t so very absurd. Pa 
has got some kind of a contract to supply 
the Egyptian market with kerosene-stoves, 
and he is trying to get another for the 
whole of this country. It will keep him 
here six months or a year, and there will 
be a party coming out from New York 
in the spring, and they can just as well 
bring Lou with them as not. I'll write 
her a letter, and you put a postscript to it.” 

That was how we came to send the 
curious summons to Lou to come to the 
Holy Land. We worked over it a great 
deal, with the double tact of unlike con- 
spirators, and under Em’s direction I 


ignored the past, assumed all the old ob- 
ligations, and very jauntily proposed to 
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Lou to come to me in forgiveness, and 
let me consummate my pledges among 
the corn and wine and oleanders. 

Having relieved ourselves of this duty, 
we relapsed with clear consciences into 
the enjoyment of the historic out-doors. 
We even became confidential over our 
secret, the girl listening to me every day, 
as I told her all the stories I had picked 
up, and which I was fast learning to tell 
with something of an Oriental flavor. 
She was particularly interested in Bel 
Amish, and nothing would do but we 
must make up a party and visit Damas- 
cus, so that we could hunt up that living 
antique. 

We found him in a tomblike house, 
out in the suburb of Salihiyeh. It had an 
absurd door on one side like a slit, and 
stood in a bunch of walnut-trees; but 
when we had squeezed ourselves in, we 
found Bel Amish in a luxurious little 
lewan, seated on a rug, smoking a narghii- 
leh, with climbing-roses running all round 
on the fretted wall, a tinkle of water fall- 
ing pleasantly on the ear, and the ever- 
lasting smell of musk in the air. There 
were three other rugs near him, freshly 
indented, as if he had been holding coun- 
cil, and his companions had disappeared 
at our approach. 

I made my obeisance, and said at once: 
‘*Rabbi, you are a great prophet. My 
friends have found me.” 

He sat unperturbed and silent a mo- 
ment. Then removing the stem of the 
narghileh from his mouth, he made the 
sign of welcome deliberately, and said, 
‘* Why, then, does my brother come to me, 
if they have arrived?” 

‘*T come,” I said, ‘‘ to show my respect 
for your vision, and to ask if any more 
are coming.”’ 

‘** No,” he replied; ‘‘ they are all here. 

3ut the eye of the earth-worker is not 
clear enough to see the one he is looking 
for. Peace be with you!” 

And he salaamed us out with most ad- 
mirable contempt. 

We walked along the canal, until we 
came to a half-buried block of sculptured 
porphyry, canopied by a mulberry-tree, 
and there we sat down to reflect. 

‘* What do you suppose,” I said to Bish, 
rather testily, ‘‘that old wizard finds to 
think about, sitting there all alone?” 

Bish, who was standing at some little 
distance, regarding Em and myself with 
his usual complacency, looked surprised. 
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‘*Alone?” he said. ‘‘Why does my 
master say he was alone?” 

‘IT say alone because there was nobody 
with him.” 

‘‘Anud my master, then, did not notice 
the three sheiks on the three rugs?” 

There was no sign of duplicity on 
Bish’s immobile face. 

‘*Did you see three men sitting on the 
rugs?’ I asked. 

His expression changed slightly to one 
of incredulity as he said: ‘‘ One must see 
what is before him. Why should not 
my master see them? He is trying his 
servant.” 

One of the pictures that I suppose will 
hang the longest in my memory of the 
Holy Land is of that American girl, so 
clearly cut in her contemporaneous piq- 
uancy and charm, against the purple 
mists of the desert, resting her bright face 
on her hand as she sat in pensive mood 
under the mulberry-tree, with the occult 
atmosphere pressing upon both of us. 

** What ever do you suppose he meant 
by saying she was here?” she asked. 

‘*He did not say she was here,” 
swered. 


IT an 
‘**He said the one I was looking 
for. It is a common trick of the sooth- 
sayer. Such a conclusion would have 
occurred to any fortune-teller who had 
seen us together,” and I added deliberate- 
ly, ‘‘ who did not understand.” 

‘Perhaps she is at Jaffa. 
to send and see.”’ 

‘** Yes,” I replied, with a heavy sense 
of duty. ‘‘It would be too bad to have 
her poking about among the ruins of 
Jaffa looking for us, and we here enjoy- 
ing ourselves in the sunshine in Damas- 
cus.” 

‘**Tt’s awfully selfish,” said Em. 

**Oh, it’s base!” I rejoined. 

Then we both looked penitent, and 
walked away down that beautiful avenue 
quite soberly. 


We ought 


IV. 

After this I thought Em drew back a 
little from the free condition that had 
existed. I did not see so much of her. 
Other duties intervened, and I noticed 
with annoyance that she had attracted 


the attention of several of the French of- 
ficers, who were now making visits to the 
pension. 

In brooding over it I grew slightly in- 
dignant at my own predicament, and be- 
gan to suspect that I had made a shuttle 
I tried to displace the 


cock of myself. 
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fresher and more piquant impression by 
dwelling upon the earlier and statelier 
Lou with a great deal of moral stress. I 
was too old to be swung about in this 
manner. But I need not say that this 
subjective experiment did not succeed at 
all. The more I thought of Lou with my 
reason, the more distinct became the in- 
tervening blue eyes and laughing person- 
ality of another. Finally I settled down 
into the conclusion that I had offended 
Miss Hawes by presuming to fall in love 
with her like a poltroon when logically 
and honestly I ought to be in love with 
somebody else. That she should sudden- 
ly come to have a deep feeling of con- 
tempt for me hurt me. I made up my 
mind in a moment of moral heroism that 
I would ask her pardon frankly, and thus 
preserve my self-respect and her friend- 
ship. And this is how it turned out: 

One morning from the Judge’s stone 
baleony I saw the sun rise. I had been 
kicking about all night restlessly, and 
getting up while it was still dark, I went 
out among the vines and lita cigar. The 
few large stars were hanging low down 
beyond Carmel, and a gray light, like a 
diluted darkness, wrapped the far-reaching 
scene with ghostly indistinetness. At the 
bottom of it the walls and domes of Jeru- 
salem lay uncertain and grizzly, like the 
bones of a city that had been destroyed 
by the night, and encompassing it were 
the pitch-black masses of the wadies and 
gulfs. Eastward this dull mystery light 
ened a little, as when an artist in black 
and white rubs away some of his shad 
ows. It was the first pallid intimation of 
morning. 

All at once there began to burn in the 
northern sky a pink banner softly out 
lined. It hung clear of everything, like 
a triangular gonfalon, with soft folds of 
deeper tint. It was Hermon (Jebel-esh- 
Sheikh), the immemorial avant-courier of 
the sun, his snows flushing with the an- 
nouncement of day. I had a sudden 
consciousness that just so it must have 
looked to Abraham and Lot, and just so 
unfolded itself to the shepherd king on 
many a dewy morning when with heavy 
eyelids anda glad heart he had leaned on 
his staff and turned it all into imperish- 
able poetry. Iwas looking at that part 
of the Holy Land that had undergone no 
change. Presently Tabor, Carmel, and 
the mountains of Gilead and Bashan 
caught the signal and answered with rims 
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of pearly light, and Olivet turned one 
cheek to the morning, so that these airy 
beacons, as the summons leaped from 
peak to peak, were burning all round the 
horizon. What wonder, I said to myself, 
that David called on these hills to clap 
their hands and skip for joy, for he was 
looking at them at daybreak—and just 
then an unseen lark somewhere began to 
pour his carol. Subtle pulsations of it 
all seemed to go through me and awaken 
new emotions. The words of Bel Amish 
came back to me, mingled with the faint 
stir of the city and the tinkle of sheep- 
bells: ‘‘ The Western man is forever dig- 
ging in the shifting earth for the glory 
that endureth forever; and such is the 
chaos of mere emotions that the words 
seemed to be set in contralto notes and to 
wear the inscrutable sparkle of blue eyes. 

I turned round, and there stood Em in 
the stone doorway, with the Orient flush- 
ing her glad face, and the dewy vines 
emblazoning her with an aureole of dia- 
monds, as if she had been Aurora herself. 

I must have made an impulsive move 
toward her, almost like a jump, 1 dare 
say, for she held up a yellow telegram 
protectively in front of her, as if it had 
been a shield or an amulet, and said: 
‘*Good news. It came last night to pa 
from Jaffa.” 

I think I went backward and sat down, 
as if good news had given me a push. 
Then I began to fumble apologies. 

‘‘IT beg your pardon,” I said. ‘‘I was 
so full of this glory of the morning that 
telegrams seemed almost impertinent.” 

‘*The Cook steamer San Marino is de- 
tained at Genoa with a party from New 
York on board. Don't you feel in your 
bones that Lou is coming?” 

But by this time I had recovered my 
balance, and replied with something like 
bravado. ‘' No. I have succeeded in steel- 
ing myself to the truth. Lou belongs to 
the dead past, like these sculptured scenes. 
They are chiefly tolerable under the rosy 
light of a new dawn.” 

[am afraid this was slightly esoteric, 
if not rash. I theught she looked piqued 
as she crumpled the telegram in her hand, 
and sat dawn with ber arm on the stone 
balustrade. For a moment she was so 
much a part of the morning in her dewy 
freshness that I felt a sudden and absurd 
fear of dissipating her with my words 
and manner, and in an instant I was 


apologetic again. 
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‘‘T beg your pardon,” I said. ‘‘I have 
disappointed you.” 

‘* You surprise me,” she answered, and 
not even the Rabbi of Damascus could 
have told if it were the surprise of exul- 
tation or of disappointment. ‘‘I think 
you ought to remain an engineer, and 
when you run your lines —isn’t that 
what you call it?—you ought to work up 
to them.” 

‘* Em,” said I, ‘‘even you can conceive 
of an engineer who is idiotic enough to 
spike his guns first and then haul them 
off afterward, but you can hardly con- 
ceive of his being compelled to go into 
action again with the same guns.” 

“ What guns?” asked Em, with pellucid 
feminine innocence. ** I don’t know what 
you mean by guns. You sent a flag of 
truce, and one doesn’t follow that with 
guns, does he? It was woven of threads 
that connect the stars—you said so your- 
self. I never received such a token, but 
I can understand how its magic works, 
being a woman myself.” 

Before I knew it I had said—with an 
effusiveness that was both recreant and 
earnest—‘* Miss Hawes, will you permit 
me to find you such a scarf?” 

‘*Oh, but you said there was only one. 
There never is but one.” 

‘Nonsense; that is one of the ghost- 
stories of the place.” 

‘‘No. Everything is terribly real here. 
I have never seen a ghost since I came.” 

Just then Bish came up, and with his 
imperturbable gravity said. * Master. the 
Rabbi.” 

‘* Permit me,” I said to Em, ‘‘ to show 
you one.”’ 

So, you see, this was the way all my 
moral resolution ended. 

y 

Bel Amish had come in obedience to 
the summons of the Judge, who had been 
directed to him for information about the 
oil region round about the Dead Sea. A 
more remarkable conjunction of the past 
and the present than these products of 
two hemispheres presented cannot be im- 
agined. The Judge, with his American 
irreverence and speculative practicality, 
entertained some kind of a scheme for 
tapping the wilderness for oil. ‘* From 
abl I hear,” he had said to me, ‘it is the 
flowing wel] of the world. Some of the 
old fellows struck oil there in Chosroes’s 
time. Did vou ever hear of Chosroes?” 


I confessed that I had but a very vague 
idea of him. 

‘** Well,” said the Judge, ‘‘ you've heard 
of Herod. He had the rheumatism, 
Bright’s, erysipelas, and all the other 
things, and was always looking for hot 
springs. Wherever he found a spouting 
well he made a contract for a new pal- 
ace. QOne day he heard of sulphur baths 
down there on the west side of that big 
sink-hole, so down he goes and begins 
staking out a ranch; but as there were 
not springs enough, he begins to dig for 
more, and strikes oil. When his gang 
found petroleum and natural gas instead 
of water, they smelt Tophet, and all lit 
out ina panic. They gave me that as a 
straight story in Constantinople, and re- 
ferred me to an old rooster in Damascus 
for particulars.” 

“Ah!” ITsaid. ‘‘Bel Amish. He was 
probably there when they bored. They 
say in Damascus he is more than a thou- 
sand years old.” 

‘See here,” continued the Judge; ‘‘ this 
whole thing is a question of wire-pulling 
and engineering. I can work that old 
Mormon at Constantinople for a firman 
through the Russian minister, who has 
been fighting the American oil syndicate 
for several years. The rest is merely a 
question of pumping the stuff thirteen 
hundred feet up to sea-level. We'll go 
down there and make a survey, and take 
that antediluvian with us. They tell me 
the thieves of the desert are afraid of 
him.” 

To this chimerical scheme I tried to in- 
terpose, as gently as I could, the practical 
objection of an engineer, but he insisted 
on carrying out his project, and always 
closed out my conservatism by taking 
me by the lapel of the coat and saying: 
‘*See here, young man, who’s doing this 
thing? I’m going down into the wilder- 
ness like an American rajah, not like an 
impecunious missionary.” 

It was difficult to withstand the nervy 
magnificence of our Mecenas, especially 
as there was very apt to come into his 
eye at the last moment a subtle reminder 
in blue that he had a daughter. I was 
present at his interview with Bel Amish. 
He had not the slightest conception of 
the archaic man he was talking to. He 
vame at him with his magnificent patron- 
izing manner, hammer and tongs. “I 
propose to do this, my dear fellow, and 
I want to do that, and I'll pay you wel! 





“THERE STOOD EM IN THE STONE DOORWAY.” 
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for your services,” ete., and once or twice 
Bel Amish, in the height of it, pulled the 
corner of his jibbeh over his face; and 
the Judge, turning to me, would say, 
‘* What the deuce does he do that for?” 

‘Go slow, Judge,” 1 would whisper. 
“Your magnificence dazzles him.” 

Finally, when it was all over, my 
American sheik said, ‘‘ Well, come, come, 
my man, what have you got to say?” and 
Bel Amish, with a profound bow, re- 
plied, ‘‘God be with you!” and moving 
backward, seemed to fade away instead of 
going out at the door. 

I followed him, and walked part of the 
way down the hill, as he led his donkey 
over the stones. 

‘* Rabbi,” I said, respectfully, ‘‘ my mas- 
ter has not been in the East so long as I 
have. He does not understand; but you 
can tell me what you think.” 

‘“There is much sand in the desert,” 
said Bel Amish, oracularly. 

‘* True,” I replied, ‘* but the man of the 
West is not afraid of it.” 

He turned slowly, and looking at me 
in his inscrutable way, said, quietly, ‘* My 
brother is not interested in the desert— 
let him speak to me out of his heart.” 

‘You are right, Rabbi. I want you 
to get me another scarf.” 

Then, to my bewilderment, he said: 
‘There is near the Damascus Gate a crys- 
tal globe. Let my brother look into it, 
and he will learn of the stars. Peace be 
with you! I would be ‘alone with the 
And he pulled the animal’s head 
to him, and together they went jogging 
down the hill, as if in deep consultation. 

This was not encouraging. I had no- 
ticed the conjurer at the Damascus Gate 
with his erystal globe, into which the 
women of Galilee looked for their loves, 
and my respect for Bel Amish was not in- 
creased by this necromantic allusion. 


ass.”” 


VI. 

Here we were, Bish and I, back in Jaffa, 
listening again to the growl of the Med- 
iterranean. We would wait for the San 
Marino, and then good-by Palestine. 

[ gave up the preparations for the 
Judge’s expedition at the last moment, 
in spite of his dependence upon me. _ It 
is true, I did all the hard work—bought 
the donkeys, engaged the guides, 
fought with the dragomans, and secured 
the supplies for a fortnight’s encamp- 
ment. The work was beset with all kinds 


all 
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of blackmailing difficulties, peculiar to the 
country. I bought several of the don- 
keys twice, and had to go three times be- 
fore a dirty justice before I got the horses 
I purchased. As soon as the brigands 
sniffed the affair they beset me from all 
quarters. I found them sitting in a semi- 
circle around my room door at the Ger- 
man Hotel inthe morning. They choked 
up the narrow street and fought and fell 
over each other. There is an understand- 
ing between the dragomans, the sheiks, 
and the pettifogging lawyers to make ex- 
istence unendurable to tourists, and they 
were especially rapacious when the prey 
was a rich and generous American. Ev- 
ery gang of nomats in the Syrian Desert 
has, I believe, an agent or a spy in Jeru- 
salem, who sends word when a party is to 
set out, and how many dollars it has. 

It sounds very ridiculous, no doubt, to 
you in New York, to talk of the dangers 
and hardships of taking a jaunt of thirty- 
five miles—not, indeed, any farther than 
is the town of Sing Sing from the metrop- 
olis. But if you will try and imagine 
the alkali plains of Kansas, some of the 
canyons of southern Colorado, some of 
the burnt wastes of Arizona, and a few 
of the basaltic cliffs of the Great Range, 
split by chasms and torn by watercourses, 
all jumbled together, and leading down- 
ward to a dark, smoky, and forty-mile 
Tappan Zee, lying thirteen hundred feet 
below the Mediterranean, and bounded 
on its outskirts by the great Syrian sea of 
sand, you will get some idea of the wiz- 
ard land of Moab and the wilderness on 
the east of the Dead Sea. But this is not 
all. The whole of the land, and far be- 
yond into the desert, is claimed and trav- 
ersed by the ghosts of the original Ish- 
maelites, who look upon you as intruders, 
and are very apt to treat you as their nat- 
ural prey. These Bedouins flit mysteri- 
ously before you, circle round you, and as 
mysteriously disappear. They have their 
phantom rites and vague but unchange- 
able hereditaments. They possess tradi- 
tional boundaries in the sand that no man 
can discover, and they maintain feuds that 
no man can understand. They may be 
bandits or hosts, as the mood serves them ; 
but they exact tribute either by flattery or 
by force, and to pay them is simply to con- 
vert them from a menace to a nuisance. 

Add to this a superstitious and ill- 


omened mystery that has surrounded the 
place ever since the destruction of the 
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Cities of the Plain; a curiously com- 
pounded dread of natural and deleterious 
influences and a preternatural curse; a 
sea of death, almost a subterranean cess- 
pool with no outlet, whose history begins 
in punitive convulsion and fire and brim- 
stone, and seems to have ended with the 
barbaric tragedy of John the Baptist; a 
country whose whole record is ghastly 
with ruins and significant of disaster, as 
far out toward the Syrian sands as that 
bleak and beautiful monument of Chos- 
roes’s magnificence, standing there in the 
centre of desolation, one of the most strik- 
ing achievements of art that the world 
possesses, but left unfinished, with the 
sculptured blocks reaf@y to be set, as if 
some bolt of destruction had smitten the 
workmen, and suspended forever the ef- 
fort to banish the local curse with the 
pride and pomp of man’s power. 

Take all these things into considera- 
tion and you will see that the thirty-five- 
mile jaunt to Ain Jady, that point where 
the western wilderness seems to gather 
itself into supreme effort to overlook the 
abyss of the Dead Sea, is not without its 
real as well as its fanciful discomforts. 
Men have gone down there with their 
lives in their hands, and always with a 
certain knowledge that law and its pro- 
tection cannot easily reach them after 
they have passed Hebron; that abduction 
and murder, even when made the subject 
of diplomatic demand, virtually resulted 
in the Turkish government's paying a pre- 
mium on it by cashing the bill. 

Several times I heard that El Diah, bet- 
ter known as The Wolves, were hard up 
for tribute, and were flitting about be- 
tween Jericho and Ain Jady, and it was 
only a month or two before that they had 
carried off a venturesome English tourist 
and demanded ten thousand pounds for 
his ransom, which, it was generally under- 
stood, had been paid at Constantinople. 

Still, there was a prospect of adventure 
in the trip, and I should not have with- 
drawn from it if it had not been for an 
incident that occurred unexpectedly one 
morning. I came suddenly upon Miss 
Hawes and one of the French officers on 
the slopes of Olivet. They did not see 
me, and I stood a moment in bitter cha- 
grin among the olive-trees and watched 
them. There was my vivacious girl, 
pointing out with all her old zest of en- 
joyment some of the objects of interest to 
her companion, and obviously enjoying 


herself with all her old spirits. I thought 
she had taken extra pains with her attire, 
and added a touch of freshness and piq- 
uancy to her dress. I could hear her 
laugh unconcernedly and spontaneously, 
and it cut me somehow with a keen edge. 

I am telling you frankly what I did, 
without any effort to explain or excuse 
it. I turned away somewhat savagely, 
for I knew now, by the quality and acute- 
ness of my feelings, just how far I had 
involved myself, and I went straight down 
the hill and into the city with very mucl 
the same unreasoning impetuosity that 
had carried me out of America. 

I wrote a brief note to the Judge, say- 
ing that I had completed all his arrange- 
ments, and that now, as mattegs of su- 
preme importance called me to Desdées 
I must leave the direction of his expedi- 
tion in better hands. I believe I added 
some kind of lame apology, and sent the 
letter over to the pension by Bish. But 
the Judge did not get it till the next morn- 
ing, and the next morning Bish had my 
traps all packed and we were on our way 
to Jaffa. 

It was with a depressing sense of the 
futility of everything, and in a rather 
querulous state of mind, that I found my- 
self once more on the house-top at Jaffa. 
You have to wait for events at Jaffa, 
and there is nothing for it but to wait on 
the house-top. You are at the mercy of 
the sea. It connects you with the rest of 
the world capriviously. I looked for the 
same star, but it was not there. I tried 
to rekindle the old homesickness, but that 
too would not return. Nothing was the 
same exactly, except that dull pounding 
of the Mediterranean. 

Bish aggravated me with his sublime 
indifference to circumstance and to space. 
He was ready to go to America with me, 
or to stay in the desert, and his immobility 
of soul was growing to be something like 
a reproach. 

‘** Have you no human feeling,” I asked, 
‘*that you can be blown about like the 
sand of Sahara without caring?” 

‘*One goes where his thoughts beckon,” 
said Bish. ‘‘ Yourservant has no thoughts, 
for in the end it is all one.” 

‘You think my thoughts beckon me 
to America?” 

‘Tam but a dog—but I do not think 
that,” he replied, as if it would be con- 
temptible to harbor such a thought. 

‘*Then what in the name of hanky- 
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panky do you think, you immemorial 
mollusk?” 

‘Why should one think? It will not 
make the sun rise nor the camel drink. 
My master will stay in the East.” 

“Oh, vouthinkso! Now that is where 
you are wrong, my occult donkey.  To- 
morrow we buy our tickets, and shake 
the sand of the desert from our feet.” 

‘It is the will of Heaven,” said Bish, 
with a vacuous humility. 

‘Yes, and it’s a good thing that Hea 
ven has allowed us to have a will of our 
own. I want to get where I can exer- 
cise it.” 

Having launched this truly Western 
sentiment, I pulled the rug around me to 
shut off the fatalism of Bish, and fell into 
a reverie. 

Suddenly I felt his hand on my shoul- 
der, and heard him hiss, in a whisper, 

‘** Does my master not see any one?” 

It startled me. I must have been doz- 
ing. The starlight made a mysterious 
shimmer. Things were not very distinct, 
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even against the black background of the 
Mediterranean. But there stood Em in 
misty outline against the leaden horizon, 
like an apparition. 

‘A curse on your mumbo-jumbo!” I 
exclaimed, jumping up with un impres- 
sion that it was Bish’s work. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said the appari- 
tion. ‘‘Il came for you. You must go 
back with me.” 

For an instant it was like a call from 
the land of ghosts. But you must know 
that these house-tops all have a trap in 
the centre, and everybody that appears 
rises mysteriously and softly, for the 
steps are often padded with goat-skin. 

‘* Miss Hawes?” I exclaimed, in some 
doubt. 

‘* Surely,” she replied, with true bodily 
complacency. ‘‘It was a case of emer- 
geney, and I would have been here be- 
fore nightfall if vour American locomo- 
tive had not broken down at Ramleh. 
My father needs you.” 

‘* Hardly,” Isaid. ‘‘ Your father is able 
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tocommand better helpthan mine. There 
are French officers of more experience— 
and, as you know, of more address.” 

She instantly and effectually punished 
me for this speech with a counter-thrust. 

‘Tf it is a matter of ability and pay, 
he will double the amount.” 

I drew myself up; for that is the way 
a man has of showing that the point of 
the blade has touched him. 

‘Tt is nota matter of pay. Even your 
father cannot buy my discomfort.” 

‘*True,”’ she said. ‘‘It is a matter of 
sentiment. I told him so. You wished 
to be here when the San Marino arrived ; 
but your sentiment should not make you 
rude.” 

‘*You are mistaken. I wanted to be 
here when the San Marino sailed. You 
wilfully misrepresent my motives and my 
feelings. I have no desire to be vindic- 
tive—only to be comfortable.” 

‘Yes, I know. If I hadn't sympathized 
with you I wouldn’t have come.” 

‘Your intuitions told you that you 
could do it?” 

‘Yes. Why not,ad interim ?” 

When a woman has the whip-hand of 
an emotion she tickles you with the snap- 
per, and then cuts you with the thong. 
** Ad interim” made a welt. 

‘** Miss Hawes, your father has no claim 
upon my services that honor cannot dis- 
miss. It never entered my head that I 
was running away from him.” 

‘*That’s what I told him, and that’s 
why I am here. It would be perfectly 
loathsome to let me go back alone now.” 

‘**Do you wish me to understand that 
I am to go back for your sake?” 

‘*Do you wish me to kneel and beg, 
Pasha?” 

What is the use in trying to resist 
this kind of a ghost? When I said to 
Bish, ‘* Look here, you star-reading drom- 
edary, you can pack that hand -satcliel 
again: we go back on the paymaster’s 
ear to-night,” he only replied, ‘* It is the 
will of Heaven, master—the satchel is al- 
ready packed.” 

But it occurred to me even then that 
a fellow who goes about with the will of 
Heaven somehow knit into his bones must 
have a serene contempt for the will of 
man. 

VII. 

Thus it was that I went down, after 
all, into the Wilderness to look for the 
springs of Callirrhoe, and got stalled on 
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the wrong side of the Dead Sea, between 
Gilgal and Ain Jady. The French offi- 
cers at Damascus will give you their ver- 
sion of it in feuilleton style to this hour, 
but they never knew the best part of it. 
That I have reserved for you. 

The moment Miss Hawes had accom- 
plished her purpose she drew back and 
held up her dignified reserve. She took 
good care to praise me several times for 
coming to her father’s rescue, but she 
managed to protect herself by a super- 
human tact from all téte-a-téte. 

The preparations were speedily com- 
pleted. The Judge expected important 
letters and documents by the San Marino, 
and as he had planned to be away at least 
two weeks, he asked me to find a reliable 
courier who would undertake to bring 
the mail and packages to us down in the 
Wilderness. Reliable couriers are rare 
birds in Jerusalem, and after a vain search 
I caught Bel Amish one day just outside 
the Damascus Gate in Jerusalem, with 
his donkey loaded, and his head turned 
toward Libanus. I threw myself upon 
him with an absurd deference, and begged 
him to tell me of an honest man that I 
could engage. He listened to me all 
through without a word. Then he turn- 
ed hisdonkey round toward the gate, and 
said: ‘* Let my son depart. I will find 
the courier.” 

We set out on a Monday, which is fair- 
day at the Khans. Two of the French 
officers liad been invited to accompany 
us. The Pasha had furnished us with a 
small guard of Turkish soldiers, and the 
cavaleade was quite imposing. For my 
part I made up my mind that as I had 
been entrapped for my services only, the 
best thing I could do would be to wrap 
myself up in them like a diligent poreu- 
pine. So I exhibited an executive fussi- 
ness, which, being at bottom mere boyish 
pique, was a littleoverdone. LIrefused to 
be anything but the careworn officer of 
theday—bullying thedragomans; whack- 
ing the mules, as we used to do in Arizo- 
na; going about in rough dishabille, as 
if I meant to say: **Oh, you enjoy your- 
selves! Ive got these details on my 
mind.” I kept just a little outside of the 
social headquarters, but I watched them 
round the juniper coals in the evenings 
as Em tried to teach the French officers 
the game of euchre: 

She must have felt that I was trying 
to punish her by attending strictly to 
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business, for she came at me on the 
Plains of Jericho one morning and scold- 
ed me with a privileged tartness that 
filled me with delight. ‘* Why will you 
not be reasonable and decent and _ pa- 
tient?’ she had said. ‘‘ You are trying 
to make me uncomfortable, and to tell 
everybody that we have had a quarrel. 
It’s awfully boyish, and it isn’t true.” 

I could not deny this, but to hear her 
unwittingly declare that she had a special 
right to scold me confidentially was ‘* aw- 
fully’ comfortable as well. I think I 
said with incomparable politeness, ‘‘ I am 
trying to carry out your programme, Miss 
Hawes, scrupulously—ad interim.” 

We were standing near the house of an 
old Kurdish woman, where on a former 
oceasion we had tied our horses and 
eaten the old woman's dinner of goat 
cheese and lentils, with a dessert of barley 
cakes and quinces, like two hungry chil- 
dren out for a holiday. I must have re- 
ferred to it in some way, for Em came up 
close to me and said, in a monitory way, 
‘You have a perfect right to make your- 
self uncomfortable, and me also, I sup- 
pose, but you have no right to ask peo- 
ple to notice it!’ and then she ran away. 
It was this kind of a web that entangled 
me more and more. It was woven of the 
softest intimations and the gravest doubts. 
It left me in the toils of uncertainty. I 
could not make out if coquetry were 
playing with me or sincerity whispering 
asides to me and asking me to wait. Al- 
ways these confidences were followed by 


a fresh flirtation with Lieutenant H—, 
that blasé Frenchman, who, I could see, 
was pretending not to be able to play 
euchre,so as to get fresh lessons. By the 
time we had reached the gorge of the 
Kedron and cquld hear the bells of Santa 
Saba, I had worked myself into a condi- 
tion of sullen perplexity that was becom- 
ing unbearable. The weight of testi- 
mony convinced me that I was being 
played with. One day when I was in the 
group, the Judge said I acted like a man 
who was determined to get the Dead Sea 
fever. Itold him I had better go back; 
and Em cruelly told the group that it 
might be contagious, and I ought to go 
to the sea-shore at once—Jaffa was a good 
place. 

‘Miss Hawes is cruel,” I rejoined, 
‘** seeing that I would be in Jaffa now but 
for her.” 

She flashed up a little. She could be 
reckless at times as well as I; and disre- 
garding everybody, she said: ‘‘True. I 
was a partner in the mistake. Permit 
me to join you in the regrets.” Then, 
turning to the Lieutenant and asking if 
their horses were ready, she executed her 
customary ghost trick and vanished with 
an extra flout. 

Where this would have ended if Na- 
ture herself had not got her back up and 
intervened, it is hard to say. It was the 
sixth day out when the unexpected oc- 
curred, and it is that which remains to 
be told. 

After the incident we preserved a new 
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reticence and a slightly exaggerated 
courtesy. The obtuse Judge claimed all 
my attention, and the nil admirari French- 
man all of hers. Something told me I was a 
fool to let my imagination build hopes on this 
rich man’s daughter, who intended to hold fast 
to me just so long as I was a convenience. 

| have forgotten the name of the particular 
gorge in which we were camped on the sixth 
day. There are so many of them, and they are so 
much alike, that I never can get them right with- 
out referring to my note-book. it was a narrow 
ravine, what we call a ecafion in America, not 
over a hundred feet wide, and carpeted with grass 
and white asphodels, where the water of a mountain 
stream had percolated. The almost perpendicu- 
lar walls of torn and jagged basalt went up six or 
eight hundred feet on either side of us, and up 
these precipitous bastions there wound on slippery 
shelves and sharp projections the donkey paths and 
sheep tracks that led to the protective recesses. So 
pleasant was this spot, and so convenient to the Sea 
in which the Judge was particularly interested, that we 
prolonged our stay here two days, and until we were 
overtaken by one of those storms that are peculiar to the 
region, and are a continual reminder of the original cata- 
clysm that must have made the place. The Judge and 
I were reclining on the grass under a terebinth-tree. Em 
had gone up the mountain with the Lieutenant to look for 
the Cave of Adullam, and most of the guard were off 
foraging. While we were talking the bells of the Santa 
Saba Convent came at intervals down the ravine faintly, 
reminding me of the fabled bells of Iss. 

‘This beastly country,” the Judge said, ‘‘ is run worse 
than the Indian Territory. The antediluvian incubus is 
a jackass. The jackass straddles and stops everything. 
The head animal is at Constantinople, and his donkey 
brethren have got a monopoly of the transportation. 
They are the only things in the country that dare to 
kick. The first consideration in doing anything, and the 
last miserv—is jackass. Why, the whole of that Land 
of Moab is flowing with oil. All a man has to do is to 
stick a drill into it and it will spout petroleum by the car- 
load; but that sublime jackass who sits on the Golden 
Horn will not have an iron into anything except his sub- 
jects’ souls. My dear sir, the amazing stupidity of these 
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would make a Georgia nigger 
seem inspired. They go without water 
for three months—bathe in their own 
cisterns and then drink ‘em dry, and 
never a monk who sees his cucumbers 
dry up or a herdsman who sees his cat- 
tles’ tongues hanging out ever heard of 
driving a well.” 

While he was talking in this strain I 
was partly conscious that the bells of the 
convent were ringing strangely, and, 
softened as the sound was, it occurred to 
me that it was like an alarum. 

‘* What do you suppose,” [I asked, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ those bells are ringing like that 
for ?” 

‘* Like what?” asked the Judge, as he 
lit a fresh cigar. 

[ listened, and then I noticed that a 
peculiar yellow gloom had settled in the 
valley. 

* Tt'sa thunder-storm,” said the Judge. 
“We must look to our tent-pegs.” 

We both jumped up. The truth came 
upon me like a flash as I heard the cries 
of the returning Arabs. 

‘It is the siroeco.” Lexelaimed. ‘*The 
convent is warning the shepherds. Where 
is your daughter?” 

‘Oh, she’s in good hands. Look to the 
camp,” said the complacent Judge. 

I knew enough of the meteorological 
phenomena of the region to comprehend 
in an instant the whole danger. Those 
great sand-storms that form on the Ara- 
bian Peninsula and race over the Syrian 
Desert now and then touch with their de- 
vastating edges this desolate spot, and al- 
though the Judge said that we were safe 
enough *‘ here,” [ knew that the worst pos- 
sible place to be in, next to the desert it- 
self, was a narrow ravine facing the south- 
east, which would clean of 
everything except the rocks that would 
come crashing down from above. I knew, 
that Em that 
mountain, and in her ignorance was liable 
to be caught unawares and swept off like 
one of the anemones. The instantaneous 
apprehension of all this was accompanied 
by the dull sense that the possible heroism 
and rescue had been apportioned to a 
Frenchman. But quick as this mental 
operation was, it was scarcely quicker than 
the storm itself. I made a jump for the 
north wall of the ravine. As I reached it 
[I was blown flat against it violently. 
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and smarting sense of suffocation over- 
came me. Andeven then, as I stood there, 
I caught one glimpse of our camp flying 
up the valley in whirling fragments— 
tents, boxes, mule-trappings — like leaves 
before a tempest, and heard the cries of 
the animals and the shouts of the men 
above the organ tones of the blast as they 
disappeared among the rocks. Then it 
was that Bish—the faithful Bish—ealled 
to me out of the darkness: ‘*My master 
must liedown and follow his servant.” I 
in turn called to the Judge, ** Where are 
you?” His answer was worthy of Farra- 
gut: ‘‘T'm all right and on my stomach. 
Go ahead. This is a red-hot blizzard.” 

Bish knew the mazes of the mountain 
and its shelters better than I, but, in my 
impatience, I got ahead of him. I may 
have crawled over him. I ran along the 
ledges like a goat, when I could stand at 
all, where one false step would have dash- 
ed me into the jagged darkness beneath. 
I heard Bish trying to bore through the 
blast with a howl to me from the shelter 
of a crag to ‘* Wait here, master!” But I 
howled back, madly, **Come on—the 
lady!” 

Thus crawling iike serpents; clinging 
like insects to the shelves of this searred 
mountain that had been cut by the dia- 
mond points of a thousand such storms 
into so many flinty weapons; blown flat 
against the basalt so that its merciless ar- 
row-heads tore and cut us; panting for air 
and stifled with sand—we came, Heaven 
knows how, to that frightful bench of 
rock shoved out in the teeth of this 
tempest, and over which we must pass to 
get round to the protecting angle of the 
mountain. Bish held me by the arm. 
He pointed at it with a warning gesture 
that said we should be blown off. I an- 
swered, ‘*The lady!” and dropped flatly 
upon it to crawl over, heedless of whether 
he followed me or not. I dug my fingers 
into the crevices and literally held on to 
the wiry terebinth roots with my teeth, 
and thus, like a leech, I made my way 
slowly to the bit of protecting battlement 
at its farend. My heart was beating at 
a dangerous rate, but I jumped to my feet 
as IT saw that Bish and the Judge had fol- 
lowed me, and let out a shout of triumph. 
Here on this outpost of the mountain, 
from an embrasure in the natural battle- 
ment, the whole terrible magnificence of 
the storm broke upon me. 


I was too im- 
patient to contemplate it as it deserved, 
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but its awful expanse and supernatural 
splendor were photographed on my mind 
forever. The black metallic caldron of 
the Dead Sea, instead of raging with all 
this wind, was blown flat and lifeless like 
a slab of Egyptian marble, and all around 
it,ina Titanic dance,the mountains heaved 
and staggered in giant shadows as they 
kept time to the spectral light in the sul- 
phurous sky, that came in pulses of mag- 
netic illumination, showing the caflons on 
the western shore, through which we could 
see the sirocco tearing across the Syrian 
Desert, with its mighty couriers of death, 
giant sand pillars, bending forward and 
reeling in a monstrous dervish dance. 

In the very teeth of this stupendous 
spectacle the Judge pulled himself up to 
the embrasure, and peering over into the 
eyeless socket of that Dead Sea, said, with 
undisturbed practicality, *‘ No, you can't 
pump the stuff up out of that sink-hole, 
but what's the matter with making a back- 
water dam at the Jordan and floating it 
out?” 

At the moment this speech seemed to 
me to be utterly devoid of humor, and, as 
if to make it still more fantastic, the wind 
lapsed a moment, and in the lull we heard 
the clear soft tinkle of a kamanjeh, as if 
some one was picking an Oriental love- 
song somewhere, and the great audiphone 
of the mountain had caught it. 

A few moments later we stood on the 
northern angle of the rock, before the 
mouth of acave. The transition was so 
sudden that I must have stood looking 
into it dumfounded. There sat Em with- 
in its protecting gloom, with her back 
against the wall, and on the other side, 
smoking his cheroot and picking his ka- 
manjel, was her French companion. Back 
of them, in receding indistinctness, were 
grouped the listening goatherds and wo- 
men of the wadies who had fled here for 
protection. 

I thought she looked from the gallant 
gentleman playing the kamanjeli to me 
as if to contrast barbaric impetuosity with 
a civilized nonchalance, and then, emplia- 
sizing her conclusions, she rushed at me, 
and I saw that she had been erying. 

Into this delightful crisis Bish thrust 
himself with a positively theatric impu- 
dence, and striking an attitude, pointed, 
in accepted stage style, into the blackuess 
of the cave, saying, ** The Rabbi.” 

We strained our eyes to bore into the 
impenetrable depth, and there slowly 


materialized, from a gray film to a dirty 
but distinct outline, Bel Amish and his 
donkey, as they came forward, softly, but 
in the most matter-of-fact manner. 

He waved the theatricality all away in 
his patriarchal style as he lifted his hand 
and said: 

‘*Why should my friends be astonish- 
ed? I was on my way with the letters 
from the steamship when I saw the storm 
eoming. It is here that the wise man has 
taken refuge ever since David's time.” 

‘*And you brought the packages your- 
self?” I asked. 

**Did not my son ask me to find an 
honest man? Does one know another's 
honesty better than his own ?” 

The Judge was the first one to break 
the spell, aud in five minutes he was 
tearing open his letters and trying to 
read them in the mouth of the cave, ut- 
terly oblivious of anybody else. There 
was one letter for me, addressed to his 
care. I did not know the superseription, 
and I cannot attempt to describe the con- 
fused effect that it produced upon me. It 
was the first and only time in my life 
that I ever tried to read anything by 
flashes of lightning, and was paralyzed 
by the experiment. 


‘* DEAR Sir,—My wife has instructed 
me to return to you your beautiful gifts, 
because they were made with a misunder- 
standing, which does not permit of her 
accepting them. 1 therefore reship them 
to you, with our kindest respects, believ- 
ing that any further explanation will be 
needless, and trusting that you are en- 
joying yourself in the Orient, and reap- 
ing the rich reward that your many tal- 
ents have earned.” 


I must have stood there in the yellow 
dusk a picture of dishevelled imbecility. 
I only know that Em stole up behind me 
and put her hand softly on my shoul- 
der. 

**Lou has come?” she asked, and the 
ghastly light made her look pale. 

‘**No,” I replied, with anything but a 
heartbroken alacrity, as I gave her the 
letter—** but the scarf has. We are ina 
land of fatalism, and this is fate.” 

I went to the box. I tore it open ner- 
vously. I pulled out the magic fleece, 
and came at Em with a consummating 
impetuosity. I whipped it round her be- 
fore she knew. I wanted to go down 
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on one knee, but there was that infernal 
Frenchman picking the kamanjeh and 
watehine me with one blaseé eye; but I 
bowed my head loyally as Tanered might 
have done. 

She unfastened it deftly, and held it out 
toward me with a half-protesting hand; 
but she said, softly, with a half-averted 
face, *‘Is there but one?” 

‘*T swear to you,” I replied, almost as 
softly, ‘‘that there never was, and never 
shall be, but one.” 

Then she put it back around her waist, 
and without a word turned her face to 
the wall. 

[I walked mechanically to the mouth of 
the eave, without knowing exactly what 
I felt sorry for the French- 
man, and wanted to slap him on the back. 
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has to take breath after 
I thought of Saul, for a 
rreat light seemed to shine upon me, and 
there through the murky atmosphere the 
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afternoon sun had shot a golden shaft 
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across the abyss below from the defiles of 
Ain Jady, and the Dead Sea was begin- 
ning to dance with a golden joy. 

Bel Amish came softly up to me. 

‘*Rabbi,” I said, ‘it was a bad storm.” 

‘* Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ but it has blown 
some of the sand out of my son’s eyes.” 

And for weeks afterwards I felt that to 
be true, for, sitting on the stone balcony 
there at the pension, I said to Em one 
morning, 

‘Do you my dear, that that 
whole story of the Exodus may be a para- 
ble to teach us that men take forty years 
to do what God would do. for them in 
forty days!” 

She was looking demurely over at the 
sunlit Dome of Omar. 

‘*T am convineed,” she said, ‘‘ that the 
doves do not fly over the Temple Area 
they fly round it.” 

‘Yes, I answered, humbly, ‘‘ they 
probably do, but how long one has to 
watch them to find it out!” 


know, 
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N the 12th day of March I was seated 
on the veranda of my house at Ron- 
debusch, a suburb of Cape Town, when 
my boy David handed me a letter, which 
contained an invitation from a friend ask- 
ing me to join him on a trekking trip 
through the Caledon district. I was to 
meet him at Caledon, a town one hundred 
miles distant, prepared to spend a month 
camping along the southern coast of Af- 
rica. He had obtained permission from 
Messrs. Kingsmill and Christian to shoot 
over a range known as Ratel River, which 
abounds with game. 

After procuring a shooting license I set 
out on my journey to Caledon, leaving 
Cape Town by the Cape Colony Railroad. 
In four hours I reached Sir Lowrie’s 
Pass, the terminus of a branch of this 
road, situated twenty miles west of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

‘I proceeded by the stage which car- 
ries the mail, and soon began ascending a 
steep mountain. The road wound around 


rocky cliffs, and when we reached the 
summit we had an impressive view of 
Simon’s Bay, which lay at our feet, with 
the sun reflecting from its surface. The 
African sky at this season is often spot- 
ted with wind-clouds, which glow in the 
sunlight, and at sunrise and sunset pro- 
duce effects more beautiful than I have 
ever seen in the Sierra Nevada or Rocky 
Mountains. 

Our first stopping-place was Howe 
Hook, a farm half-way between Sir 
Lowrie’s Pass and Caledon; where we 
changed horses. The road to Caledon 
proceeded through deep cafions, with 
mountains on either side rising abruptly 
to the height of eight hundred feet. Ev- 
erywhere along the horizon I could see 
mountain ranges with bold peaks stand- 
ing out against the sky. Far to the right 
glimpses of the sandy coast added variety 
to the landscape. 

After a long and dusty drive of fifty 
miles we came in sight of Caledon. The 
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road approaching the town 
was lined with small trees, 
which looked much out of 
place planted amongst rocks 
Here, 
as in all South African towns, 
the churches attract one’s at- 
tention from their size and 
prominent location. The stage 
stopped in front of the Alex- 
andra Hotel, a two-story house 
with two verandas, one above 
the other. Here my friends 
greeted me with the informa- 
tion that we would start the 
next day to trek for Ratel 


and rhinoceros-bushes. 
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The following morning our 
baggage and the 
provisions were roped on the 
rack along the sides of a large wagon, 


necessary 


which was standing in front of the 
hotel. At one o’clock the driver cracked 


his long whip and the ten mules started 
on atrot. As we passed out of the little 
town of Caledon the old Dutch inhabi- 
tants congregated along our route to see 
us off. Our two dogs, Clara and Point, 
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THE HOUSE AT RONDEBUSCH. 
were chained in a Cape cart which follow- 

ed close behind. This cart we often used 

to make trips into the veldt, and found it 

a very necessary addition to the large un- 

wieldy mule-wagon. 

After we had trekked four hours we 
reached Goudini’s Farm, and decided to - 
camp there. As our tents had not arrived 
from Cape Town 
when we set out, we 
spent our first night 
in the veldt huddled 
together under a 
sheet canvas, 
which we fastened 
from the wheels of 
the large wagon to 
the ground. 

Soon after break- 
fast the ten mules 
were inspanned, and 
we were once more 
trekking towards Ra- 
tel River. 
the dogs a cliance to 
work for partridges 
along the road, and 
the hills resounded 
with the of 
our guns. Clara, in 
her anxiety to outdo 
Point, often flushed a 
covey, and each time 
had to be punished. 

At noon we reach- 
ed the old Duteh 
house on the De 
Kock Farm. Thereis 
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front of it, and when you have added a 
few shade trees you have the picture of 
a typical South African farm. The coun- 
try about was hilly and covered with 
rhinoceros- bush, which only grows on 
dry soil where irrigation is impossible. 
The soil in this district is not very fertile; 
the farmers, who are few and far between, 
cultivate chiefly the grape. They plant 
enough tobacco for their own use, and 
at the end of the rainy season sow their 
crops. The range is ouly fitted for sheep, 
and these are raised in considerable num- 
bers. Along the waterways where the 
soil is good, any kind of fruit trees will 
thrive, especially the fig. 

From this point the road became very 
sandy. Our ten mules hauled our wagon 
with great difficulty, and progress was 
slow and irksome. In order to help the 
mules out of sandy spots in the road, we 
were sometimes forced to resort to shov- 
els. In our driver's anxiety to keep the 
wagon moving he would wind his big lash 
quite around the poor beasts; and he 
pleaded with them in such personal terms 
that I soon became familiar with their 
names. We arrived at Papies Flay in 


the evening and camped for the night. 
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OUR CAMP 


The tents had arrived in the mean time, 
and were soon pitched in a circle; the 
stretchers were arranged, blankets were 
unfolded, and we supped on partridges, 
tea, and toast. 

Our neighbor at this camp was the 


sheep king of this district, a Mr. Vreel, 
one of whose farms is the celebrated 
Franz Kraal, situated opposite Danger 
Point Light-house. We wished to get 
leave to shoot over as much of the south- 
ern coast as possible, and my friends se- 
lected me tocall upon him. The Cape cart 
was ready, and bundling the two dogs un- 
der the seat, I set out. From the top of 
the last hill his farm-house came in view. 
With the help of my field-glasses I saw 
my first flock of ostriches; they were 
feeding in a large enclosure, heedless of 
the men who were at work repairing 
fences and building ditches close by. 

On meeting Mr. Vreel I touched cau- 
tiously upon my mission. To my aston- 
ishment, he not only gave us full right 
to shoot over his land, but offered to put 
his house and servants at Franz Kraal 
entirely at our disposal. Coffee was 
served, as is customary among the Dutch 
inhabitants, and we were soon strolling 
about the farm. 

We spent some time admiring the 
thirty ostriches. They stepped proudly 
around, as though couscious of the splen- 
dor of their plumes. Mr. Vreel plucked 
me two feathers from a big cock bird, 
warning me at the 
same time to keep 
very near the gate. 
Though these os- 
triches are quite 
tame, two or three 
of them oceasional- 
ly become ugly with 
At such 
times their legs turn 
pink, and it is dan 
gerous to approach 
them. They strike 
violently with their 
feet, and the only 
way to protect oue’s 
self is to drop flat 
on the ground. Our 
mule- wagon had 
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long since trekked 

past this farm, and 

after a hearty hand- 

shaking I bade Mr. 

Vreel good-by. It is 

impossible for me to find words to ex- 

press my feelings at the kind reception 
tendered me 

My friends had outspanned at a mis- 

sion station at a primitive native village, 

called Elim, and were awaiting my ar- 
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rival anxiously. I caught sight of the 
wagon on the outskirt of the village, and 
drove rapidly through it. The natives, 
whose curiosity had been aroused by the 
mule-wagon, ran out of their huts in the 
endeavor to see me pass. 

Klim was founded years ago by the 
Moravians. The length of time during 
which the missionaries have been work- 
ing in Cape Colony is indicated by the 
fact that the water-mill at Gnadedal was 
built in 1796. The missions own the 
land, and have built the huts in whieh 
the natives live, receiving nominal rents 
for them. The children are educated in 
the mission schools. The only building 
of any size is the chureh, which stands 
prominently in a square. 

We left this station soon after dinner, 


and reached Ratel River Farm at five 
o'clock. The road had become even more 
sandy. As we neared the ocean our wheels 


would sink up to the hubs, and we had to 
dig them out repeatedly. After descend- 
ing the last hill trekked for three 
miles over a flat country which was on a 
level with the sea. 

At the farm-house the foreman met us, 
offered the use of the saddle-horses, and 
helped us to find a suitable camp. We 


we 
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decided on a level spot not far from the 
large farm-house, and pitched our three 
tents in line. That evening we spent 
planning our first day’s hunt, and pre- 
paring our guns for an early start. 

The sun had hardly risen above the 
horizon the next morning when I woke 
up to the fact that one of my friends had 
already been out on the downs and shot 
a vlok-bok with his Mannlicher rifle. 
This bok stood about two feet high, was 
of reddish color, and had two small 
straight horns three inches long. His 
legs were long, and the body slender and 
very shapely. 

Soon after breakfast, while my friends 
went with their dogs after partridges and 
pheasants, I hunted the downs for small 
antelope. The soil along my path was 
very sandy, covered with brush, which 
only grew to the height of from two to 
three feet. It was not difficult to find 
game-paths, which led in all directions, 
and which had been used by generations 
of antelope. I had not gone more than 
a thousand yards when a vlok-bok came 
in sight. By eareful stalking, and by 
keeping behind the tallest bushes in my 
path, I approached within a hundred 
yards. I missed him, and he stood as 
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if undecided which way to run, giving 
me another opportunity. This time the 
bullet struck the shoulder, and turning a 
number of somersaults, he fell dead. 

I left his body on a conspicuous tree 
and wound my way along slowly until, 
reaching a slight elevation. I saw a small 
bok feeding on the opposite side of a 
hollow, at a distance of three hundred 
yards. Lying flat on the ground, and 
raising my sights, I fired. The bullet had 
scarcely left the muzzle of my gun when 
the downs suddenly looked like a huge 
zoological garden; boks, all of the small 

varieties, jumped out of their hiding- 

places and ran in every direction, like a 
lot of big jack-rabbits, some of them 
trotting, others jumping high up in the 
air to clear any bushes that might lie in 
their path of flight. It never occurred 
to me to reload my gun. 

My boy led me in pursuit of the bok I 
had wounded, and after running fully « 
mile over bushes and through the s sand, 
finally captured him on the beach. I 
was out of breath, and as I sat down to 
rest by my game I could not help admir- 
ing it. It was somewhat heavier than 
the vlok-bok, and its horns, though of 
the same general character, grew closer 
together, and were more slantingly set on 
its head. It proved to be of a variety 
called duyker-bok, which is very nu- 
merous in these parts. When startled, 
their bounding flight resembles a series 
of dives. From this fact they have re- 


ceived the name duyker, which 
means, in Dutch, diver, orducker. 

The coast along this portion of 
Africa, which is all sand, with 
frequent inlets, looks as if it had 
been heaped up by the ocean into 
hillocks. It is covered with a 
growth of bushes, which in some 
places I found impassable. 

My boy shouldered the duyker- 
bok and followed me back. We 
reached camp after a smart walk 
of two hours, picking up my other 
prize on the way. My friends soon 
appeared with a bag of six phea- 
santsand eleven partridges. They 
also brought a puff-adder, a most 
repulsive reptile. He was four 
feet long, and had a large flat 
head. Two long fangs grew from 
his upper jaw, and upon close ob- 
servation we discovered the hole 
through which the poison is eject- 
ed. This snake is one of the most poi- 
sonous in Africa. Though his heavy 
body makes him slow to move, he strikes 
quickly, usually sidewise. and sometimes 
throws himself backward to a distance 
greater than his own length. Our spe- 
cimen had been discovered by the lit- 
tle Dutch boy, who was picking up the 
birds my friends had brought down. He 
jumped up in the air as if shot, and called 
out, ‘* Master, slit slange,” which means, 
‘** Master, shoot the snake.” He had had 
a very narrow escape, for lhe was bare- 
foot, and his legs were entirely unprotect- 
ed. A load of bird-shot soon put an end 
to this reptile, and he was brought into 
camp for my inspection. 

We had all been warned against the 
snakes which infest the coast, and espe- 
cially the black cobra, against which the 
leather leggings with which we had provid- 
ed ourselves would hardly have saved us. 
The cobra is somewhat longer and more 
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agile than the puff-adder, and is very 
venomous. These two species cause deaths 
every vear among the inhabitants of this 
district, and are very much feared. 

Some weeks later, while hunting rhe-bok 
on the Oaks Farm, some ten miles from 
the town of Caledon, I was told of a little 
girl who, a few days previous to my arri- 
val, had met her death from the bite of a 
She had started from the 
house to pick some fruit in the garden, 
and climbing wall, 
stepped on a cobra. The reptile struck 
her just above the ankle. Running back 
to the house, she told her mother that she 
had been bitten, and felt as if she were on 
fire. The usual remedy of whiskey had 
no effect. In twenty minutes she began 
to turn black, and in three-quarters of an 
hour died in convulsions. 

After dinner we visited by the 
Dutch inhabitants of this rural district in 
gala attire. They had heard that a pho 
We 
gave up the afternoon to grouping them. 

At this camp the ostriches were so tame 
that they frequently entered our tents, and 
with their bills upset all our belongings. 
My friend missed two of his silver razors, 
and to this day accuses an ostrich which 
had been seen in his tent. 


black cobra. 


over a low stone 


were 


tographer had come to the coast. 


SOUTH-AFRICAN 





FAMILY. 


The weather so far had favored us; not 
a drop of rain had fallen. We therefore 
decided to drive over in the Cape cart to 
Bredarsdorf, the most southerly settlement 
in Africa, distant thirty miles in a south- 
easterly direction along the coast. Early 
the next morning two mules were hitched 
up to the cart, with a pair of horses as 
leaders. The country we passed through 
was deserted. The ground was very much 
in need of water, and very barren; the 
soil was sandy,and in some places rocky. 
We came in sight of Bredarsdorf round- 
ing a small hill. The houses were one 
story high, and covered with the thatched 
roofs which have proved the best protee- 
tion against the hot rays of the sun. The 
inhabitants are mostly of Dutch origin. 
The Commercial Hotel was the largest 
building in the town, with the exception 
of the church. We were given rooms on 
the first floor, opening on a large veran- 
da. Here we spent the evening chatting 
with the proprietor, who proved very en- 
tertaining. He treated us to oysters, which 
were fresh from Cape Agulhas, the shells 
of which were very large, and the meat 
thin and tasteless. 

On the following morning our party 
stopped about an hour’s drive from town 
at the farm of a Mr. Albertaine, where the 
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bounte-bok, a nearly extinct species, is pre- 
served under fence by the government. I 
was under the impression that it was the 
same species as the bless-bok, which is still 
found in large numbers further north. 
Mr. Albertaine explained the difference, 
and I decided to take a specimen back 
with me. As the Cape cart entered the 
pasture gates, Mr. Albertaine stood up and 
looked over the veldt to locate a bunch, 
while I sat on the tail of the cart with my 
rifle, my feet swinging out behind. The 
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THE HOUSE ON DYERS ISLAND. 


manner in which these boks are hunted 
is peculiar. When running, they never 
deviate from their course; it is said that 
they will even run over you if you get 
in their way. When a bunch is sighted 
the horses are put on the dead run, in the 
endeavor to approach as near as possible 
to the course of their flight. When we had 
driven some distance in this ten-mile pas- 
ture we saw, far off to our right, a bunch 
numbering about fifteen. They had not 
been startled, and we approached them 
‘autiously. When within four hundred 
yards we started the horses on a dead 
run. Presently the cart came to a halt, 
and jumping off, I aimed a little in ad- 
vance of an old bok that was bringing up 
the rear. He quickly veered around, and 
‘an back at full speed. I heard a voice 
from the Cape cart saying, ‘‘ Hard hit, my 
boy.” We found the bullet had struck 
him just back of the shoulder, and had 
severed the large artery. 

After bidding Mr. Albertaine a hearty 
farewell, our primitive four-in-hand 
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started at a brisk trot toward Ratel River 
samp. The sun was only two hours high, 
and we had thirty miles to drive. Our 
driver said he knew the road, so with all 
confidence we trusted to him. The night 
soon closed in on us, as there is no twi- 
light in these parts, and after driving four 
hours we were convinced that we had chos- 
en the wrong road. Still, on we travelled 
in darkness, trying to locate some familiar 
object. At last hundreds of lights came 
in view. The driver then confided to us 
that we were on 
the wrong road, 
We were back 
in Elim, the mis- 
mes sion station. 
Refreshed with 
a hot cup of 
coffee, we har- 
nessed up four 
fresh horses, and 
drove rapidly to 
our camp, that 
was distant 
twelve miles. 
At times the 
wheels of the 
cart would drop 
into holes, and 
all hands clung 
on, expecting at 
any moment to 
land out on the 
veldt. We reached camp at one in tle 
morning, tired out after a drive of forty- 
five miles over rough and hilly roads. 
In the morning I saw an ostrich half 
a mile away, walking towards me. It 
was an ugly male bird which the foreman 
had turned into a large enclosure, where 
he was preserving some red-winged par- 
tridges, in order to prevent any one from 
entering. We had fortunately been cau- 
tioned to keep clear of this bird, and wait- 
ed on the outside of the fence. It trotted 
towards us, and nearing the wire, lowered 
its head flat on its back, and stood within 
a few feet of us,with outstretched wings. 
The next morning, when my friend 
yelled out for us to get up, our men were 
carrying boxes and bags, and in half an 
hour tents were being pulled up, and tent- 
pins gathered and strung on the wagon 
rack. After a good cup of tea and bis- 
cuits we were off again, trekking for Franz 
Kraal, a beautiful farm located fifteen 
miles from here, and opposite Danger 
Point Liglt-house. 
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Birds were very plentiful along the 
road; my friends had good sport. The 
wagon always halted when a covey was 
seen, and the dogs were working much 
better.than at the beginning of the trip. 

At some of the houses we passed wo- 


men were rolling tobacco leaves into 
round rolls, such as the Dutch smoke 


in clay pipes. The road was very sandy, 
necessitating frequent stoppages to rest 
the mules. We outspanned for dinner at 
Mr. Vanderbile’s farm. The buildings 
were comfortable and well kept; large 
trees shaded the veranda of his house. 
That afternoon coveys of pheasants ran 
into the bushes to hide from us; but as 
we had not permission to shoot on Mr. 
Vanderbile’s lands we could only look at 
them with longing eyes. As the mules 
were becoming very tired and needed con- 
tinual urging, I ran along the spans and 
slapped an old mule with the palm of 
my hand. Instead of jumping into her 
collar, she let both heels fly right in the 
air, barely missing me. This cooled my 
ardor, and they received their urging 
thereafter with a long whip and at a safe 
distance. We finally ascended the last 
hill, and found ourselves in full view of 
Franz Kraal, and overlooking the coast 
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for many miles. Here we camped, at an 
altitude of four hundred feet above the 
sea. The range of mountains near 
which Franz Kraal is located extends al- 
most into the sea. From the top of this 
range one may obtain the best view of 
the southern coast. Looking towards 
the east, on a very clear day, one sees 
Cape Agulhas, and westerly the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The Cape Colony government had 
given us permission to visit Dyer’s Island, 
a small rocky island just visible seven 


miles at sea. Early one morning the 
keeper appeared with six followers and 


rowed us out. We found the rocks cov- 
ered with penguins. Their movements 
were very awkward as they waddled 
about to make room for us to pass, but 
they were so tame that they would allow 
the keeper to handle them. Some were 
sitting on their others sunning 
themselves, while others swam out into 
the water. These birds make their home 
on the island, and swim daily for their 
food-—mainly fish; they are credited with 
covering many miles when they are pro- 
euring food for their voung. 

The keeper next rowed us to a still 
smaller island, where hundreds of seals 


nests, 
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SEALS ON DYER'S ISLAND. 


were sunning themselves on the rocks. 
Before approaching too near them I took 
my position in the bow, in an attempt to 
photograph them as they dived from the 
rocks. Our boat was soon surrounded 
with them, as they rose out of the water 
and looked at us with their large eyes, as 
if to say, *‘What business have you 
here?” 

I asked the keeper to let me shoot one 
as a specimen, but he refused, and said 
his orders from the government were very 
strict, the season had closed, and he was 
to report any one found shooting them. It 
is rather significant to note how carefully 
the English colonies are preserving their 
seals, and how their brethren in Canada 
are endeavoring to exterminate ours. 

We returned to our camp with the help 
of a southwest wind. It overlooked 
the ocean, and commanded a beautiful 
view. 

The mountains back of the house were 
the home of large troops of baboons. 
Some of them are four feet high, with 
long arms, and climb to the very highest 
peaks. Every troop has sentinels perch- 
ed on rocks to warn them of approaching 
danger. I found it very difficult to get 
near them. They feed on roots and in- 
sects, and I frequently saw large buneh- 
es of grass torn up by the roots, and 


bowlders weighing a hundred pounds 
which they had rolled over in their at- 
tempts to find food. The shooting on this 
range was ideal; birds were very plen- 
tiful—the coveys were large; the boks, 
including vlok-, gras-, duyker-, and rhe- 
boks, were numerous. The first three 
varieties made their home on the downs, 
while the last kept entirely to the hills, 
thus affording us a variety of hunting 
that we found at no other place. The 
weather could not have been finer. With 
the exception of one or two slight show- 
ers, that never lasted long enough to in- 
terfere with our pleasures, no rain had 
fallen. 

On the 10th of April we trekked back 
to Caledon, stopping on the way when 
the mules needed rest. The second day 
of our trip came to an end, and we were 
all once more at the Alexandra Hotel. 

While in Caledon I frequently took 
the baths, which are very beneficial to 
rheumatic or gouty people. The springs 
are on the mountain-side, and the water 
bubbles up out of the black ground at a 
temperature of 100°. It contains iron 
and other ingredients, and is conducted 
in iron pipes to the bath-house. Invalids 
come here in considerable numbers from 
all parts of Africa to find a new lease of 
life. 

















ANGLO-SAXON AFFINITIES. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


HE sensitiveness of the average Amer- 

ican is commented upon in England 
as his most extraordinary and most re- 
grettable trait. Our enemies commonly 
employ the word “bluster,” or ‘‘ bluster- 
ing,” as the truest qualifying adjective be- 
fore the noun American; but our friends, 
who may never criticise us in any other 
way, dilate upon that sensitiveness which 
will not allow us to brook any latitude in 
the way of caricature or levity in written 
comment upon our nationality. I sup- 
pose it was my own sensitiveness which 
caused me to prepare to shame a hissing, 
groaning mob at a theatre in London last 
May. The place was a music-hall, where 
one of the exhibitions was of what is 
called ‘‘the American Biograph’—an im- 
proved form of the kinematograph. Over 
its pictures, I had heard, the Americaph- 
iles and Americaphobes waged a nightly 
war of applause and hisses. The Span- 
ish pictures which were shown there 
proved to be photographs of a war-ship, of 
General Blanco, and of certain Spanish 
troops.” These were received with plen- 
tiful applause and very little hostility. 
Then there were shown moving photo- 
graphs of American troops, and of our 
modest and dignified President walking 
across his garden lawn with a visitor. 
Over these a fierce battle raged between 
the personified geese who hissed and the 
men who resented the offence. As the 
storm increased, I noticed that those near- 
est to me who were hissing were unmis- 
takable Englishmen. My blood boiled, 
and to a degree that I have not experi- 
enced in many years. I felt my self-con- 
trol giving way. Hastily I frarned in 
advance the words I would hur! at these 
antagonists of my country. 

‘*For shame!” I would shout. ** Do you 
know what you are hissing? It is your 
own blood that you belittle. Itis America, 
the creation of your own fathers that you 
are scorning. When you hiss at us, you 
asperse those whose traditions, triumphs, 
principles, and aspirations are precisely 
vourown. You are like cuckoos who de- 
file your own nest. When you hiss at 
Mr. MeKinley’s picture you hiss a symbol 
of the leadership of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

What did I really say when, tired and 
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perspiring, I finished framing this speech? 
Nothing at all. My oratorical flight 
proved a sentimental journey, without 
beginning or end. Some one whispered 
that the offenders were mainly Jews 
and Germans, French and Spaniards, and 
that they flocked to that theatre every 
night to hear their own familiar farm- 
yard demonstrations. At the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, at the same time, in a play called 
The Belle of New York, the American 
manager caused the. flags of the two coun- 
tries to be projected into the spectacle, 
apropos of nothing in the piece, while a 
man sang a song, the chorus of which runs 
thus: 
“With our flags unfurled 
Against all the world 
We'll stand and die together.” 


On the first night that this bit of clum- 
sy claptrap was tried upon the public it 
was hailed with a din of applause,which 
seemed as forced and disingenuous as the 
stage performance. Thereupon the bulk 
of the audience hissed what they supposed 
to be the absurd ardor of a claque, and 
the incident was described at length in 
Madrid, by telegraph, as a proof that the 
English people and their government 
were not of one mind concerning Anglo- 
American friendship. I went to that play 
afterward to judge of tlie situation for 
myself, and heard no hissing, but rather 
more applause than I thought so trans- 
parent a trick should elicit. 

These public tests of the temper of the 
English toward our country began, I am 
told, some years ago, when perhaps the 
most notable of them was a novel, whose 
prophetic plot described a warlike alliance 
between the English and Americans in, 
if I mistake not, this very year. It ap- 
peared in a new popular magazine, and 
advanced its circulation very considera- 
bly. To-day no subject is more the vogue 
and no literature is more abundant, but 
the author of such a story at that time 
would have appeared to us across the At- 
lantic to be a remarkable prophet. This 
was not so. He was simply a correct 
analyst of the sentiments of his country- 
men towards the Americans, as I am 
going to show. But he was remarkable, 
perhaps, because after two years of resi- 
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dence in England, brought about by the 
exigencies of my profession, I have only 
recently been able to clarify the confus- 
ing impressions left upon my mind by the 
behavior of my English acquaintances in 
social and business circles toward this 
much-talked-of rapprochement of the na- 
tions. To put the case broadly, and still 
to be exact, there was but one voice here 
when President Cleveland’s Venezuela 
message startled—and shocked—the Eng- 
lish, early in 1896. The government and 
the popular leaders were rudely awakened 
from a dream of an alliance—one which 
had come to very few Americans at that 
time. Therefore the combined English 
voice was raised for brotherhood, and its 
tone was one in which were mingled in- 
credulity, horror, and hope—that is to 
say, a disbelief in the seriousness of our 
intention to affront England, horror at 
the thought of war with us, and hope 
that we would realize the depth and sin- 
cerity of the feeling of kinship with us 
which stirred the universal English breast. 
And yet when,two years later, the govern- 
ment of Great Britain gave proof of this 
sincerity by an attitude which indicated 
to Europe that she would take no part in 
any effort to humiliate us, there began 
around me a series of petty manifesta- 
tions of dislike for us that were trying 
and perplexing—at least, toone whoshares 
the national American sensitiveness. 
Time was required in which to con- 
vince one’s self that these were the dem- 
onstrations of individual Englishmen, of 
Roman Catholics, of Hebrews and Ger- 
mans, and of persons of Latin blood or 
affiliations. Such is undoubtedly the 
fact. Nor can an American find fault 
with any of these persons, except it be 
with the very few English who are once 
again, as in 1861, led to discriminate 
against right and justice in favor of the 
veneer and polish of Old-World conven- 
tionality. These few championed the 
cause of the slaveholder in our civil war 
because they believed that among the 
Southern planters were to be found the 
most polite and high-bred gentlemen in 
our country, and to-day they admire the 
polish and pride of the Spaniard who 
meets overwhelming odds and makes ex- 
hausting sacrifices with haughty silence. 
In truth, there is a quality in the Eng- 
lish blood—and that is the dominant 
blood in our own country—which should 
be expected to raise against us during 
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this war an opposition far more consid 
erable than that of the admirers of mere 
high breeding. I refer to the chronic 
English habit of according sympathy to 
the weaker side in a contest. This has 
been repressed since this war began as it 
never was before, perhaps, in England's 
history. It may be that it is this form 
of generosity which is disguised in those 
who aseribe their dislike for us to the 
promptings of their religious faith or to 
admiration of Spanish dignity. As to 
those who espouse the cause of their co 
religionists in Spain, and who assert that 
we showed disrespect to the Pope in re- 
jecting his pacific overtures before the 
outset of the war, their point of view is 
more easy to understand than to con- 
demn. They were at the bottom of the 
pro-Spanish meeting held in London when 
the war began, but it was the only anti 
American meeting that England 
known in more than thirty years, and it 
was too ridiculously small and too large 
ly foreign to be worthy of even this men 
tion. The next demonstration of this 
sectarian opposition to us took the form 
of a much-trumpeted effort to raise a fund 
for Spain. This brought less than hal! 
the sum that one American woman sent 
to Washington as a patriotic contribution 
to our cause, therefore we may even sus 
pect that the open hostility of a very few 
zealous men is the only reflection of thi 
anti-American sentiments of the English 
organs of their great Church. 

The truth is as I heard it when the 
Venezuelan dispute brought it out. The 
English are, as a nation, extremely friend 
ly to us. The practical men at the head 
of the government prefer us to any other 
race as allies. The Church of England 
dignitaries stand behind them on a more 
sentimental ground. The non-conform- 
ists—the most active and forceful faction 
of the English population—actually feel 
their blood relationship with us. The 
rich, who invest the gigantic overplus of 
England's earnings, are large landlords 
in America, have contributed more mone) 
for the development of our national im 
provements than any other Europeans, 
and frankly acknowledge that they have 
enjoyed better general returns and fewer 
serious losses from investments in the 
States than from those in any other coun 
try in whose securities they have specu- 
lated. 

Englishmen who travelled across our 
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country in 1895 found the West in a state 
of strange unrest. I believe it followed 
a succession of unprofitable wheat crops, 
and these begot a discontent which either 
bred the jingo politicians or, at least, 
cave them their opportunity. Jingoism 
had no outlet except through the old 
dried-up courses of Anglophobia created 
by the school histories of a nation whose 
only serious trials and contests — apart 
from the civil war, which all were trying 
to forget—had been of England’s making. 
Therefore jingoism seemed to be break- 
ing out through this channel, which the 
professional Irishmen had kept scoured, 
free, and open. Mr. Henry M. Stanley 
was one of the English tourists in Amer- 
ica at that time, and he told me, months 
before the Venezuela message, that we 
were in a state of readiness for a war 
with England. Then came the message 
and the great surprise of the English, 
who have yet to learn that as a device 
for warding off war, by rescuing a del- 
icate situation from the hands of self- 
seeking politicians, that message is worthy 
to rank with any recent triumph of tact 
in the annals of European diplomacy. 
The English faney they had been de- 
ceived as to the statesmanlike qualities 
of Grover Cleveland. And so they had, 
though not as they imagined, for the de- 
ception was in ascribing his action in 
that case to any motives except the high- 
est that could further the cause of peace 
and progress. We have since seen how, 
by relegating his powers to Congress, a 
President may incur a grave responsibil- 
ity while declining to assume it, though, 
in the case I mention, no patriot now 
finds it in his heart to differ with Con- 
gress for its decision that the time had 
come for making war in the interests of 
humanity. 

One point that Mr. Stanley made at 
the time of his prophetic assertion, that 
we Americans were rushing into war, 
was that he was astonished that what 
have since proved the earliest and most 
superficial symptoms of this inclination 
should take the form of hostility to those 
who speak the same language as our 
own. ‘*You have,” said he, ‘fifteen 
millions of citizens related to or connect- 
ed with the English, and who do not wish 
for war, but they seem not able to affect 
the utterances of those who speak to or 
for the people through the press.” For 
my own part, I believe quarrels between 
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relatives are the most easily provoked and 
the bitterest. And among nations, the 
differences which occur between those 
that are most alike and most perfect- 
ly understand each other are the hardest 
to adjust. The bitter criticisms of the 
United States that are translated from 
German, Russian, or French newspapers 
never cut as deeply as far milder ones 
written in our own language in England. 
I even go farther, and say that it has not 
been altogether for the making of inter 
national concord that such hosts of Amer 
icans have visited England every sum- 
mer. We take offence at the English 
tourist who comes into our most fashion 
able restaurants and theatres in knock- 
about travelling dress, who stares about 
him wherever he goes with the manner 
ofa visitor to a menagerie, and who makes 
invidious comparisons between whatever 
he sees and hears of us and whatever 
he knows and likes better at home. 
When we see the English tourist at these 
pastimes in America, we do not all reflect 
that what he is we also are, that his de- 
fects are ours, and that for every English 
man who is all but swallowed up in our 
vast territory thousands are massed in 
London and the narrow tourist tracks of 
Warwick, Nottingham, Lincoln, and Dey 
on. The truth is that the Anglo-Saxon 
feels himself superior to his neighbors 
wherever he goes, and never hesitates, to 
betray his self-aggrandizement—whether 
he is a Western Angle in England or an 
Eastern Angle in America. All over the 
Continent of Europe the two races are 
rated alike in the popular mind, both are 
similarly caricatured in the Continental 
comic papers, and the polite people of 
these countries—unless they happen to 
keep shops and hotels—assert that both 
Americans and English folk are alike 
rude, pushing, and boastful. It seems to 
Americans who are in Europe that we 
keep a prime brand of our own boors for 
export to Europe every summer, and 
cultivated English men and women tell 
me the same thing about their own com- 
patriots—that they never see such Eng- 
lish at home as they meet when they are 
abroad. 

The Americans who have gone to Eng- 
land by invitation are the ones who have 
done unvarying good to the cause of 
Anglo-American fraternization. I refer 
to the American wives of Englishmen, 
especially of aristocrats and of English- 
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men in power. Practically all of these 
marriages have resulted very happily—it 
is the fashion to say that they all have 
done so—and few women, even in Eng- 
land, where the wives of public men are 
often active and influential in polities, 
are more so than some of these English 
women by adoption. If a good under- 
standing between the two countries is a 
consummation to be wished for, and it 
comes about, the greatest credit to any in- 
dividuals will be due to the American 
helpmeets of Englishmen — especially, 
perhaps, to one who is wedded to a mem- 
ber of the government, and causes herself 
to be constantly referred to as the keen- 
est champion, in high social circles, of the 
alliance project. There are American 
men in England who try to forget their 
nationality, and others who speak con- 
temptuously of the land of their birth and 
source of their wealth, but this is not the 
case with any American women in Eng- 
land whom I have met or heard of. They 


are of the same stock as the earnest wo- 
men of the Confederacy, who are often 
credited with having long delayed the 
close of the civil war after Southern suc- 
cess was seen to be out of the question. 

It has not been a difficult matter for 
these ladies to promote a desire for cordial 


relations with us. Two years ago I learn- 
ed from a high source that the govern- 
ment at that time had long cherished this 
desire, and that during all that time the 
Heir-Apparent—reflecting this wish—had 
set an example to the aristocracy by the 
persistence with which he cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of influential Americans, and 
the unusual warmth of his manner tow- 
ards them. For many years it has been 
noticed that to no persons has an entrée 
to the highest society been beset with so 
few difficulties as to Americans, and that 
in this circle few new-comers have been 
more courted and honored than those 
from our country. Mr. Bayard was just- 
ly criticised for employing his office to 
give him public opportunities to express 
his individual exuberance of admiration 
for the English at a time when many 
Americans had lost patience over half a 
century of British indifference to our ap- 
peals on behalf of Venezuela, but it must 
be said for Mr. Bayard that the heat of 
his passion for all things English was 
only that which was generated by the 
ardor of English advances to him as our 
ambassador, and that in repaying the 
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English in their own coin he seems now 
to have ended the exchange only a year 
ahead of this time, when the very speech- 
es his countrymen resented would be but 
as a broker’s commission on the senti- 
ments expressed to us Americans by our 
leaders at home. 

I do not know how Mr. Stanley caleu 
lated the fifteen millions which he de- 
clared to be the number of persons in 
America who are related to or connected 
with England: I think he is quite as like- 
ly to be correct, however, as those Celtic 
members of Parliament who are fond of 
declaring that there are eighteen millions 
of Irishmen in the States—all pledged, of 
course, to prevent a good understanding 
between the two nations until we free 
Ireland from English rule. Robert Barr, 
the novelist, now living in England, once 
approached the subject of the blood ties 
between the two peoples by offering to 
lay me a wager that if I would step off a 
train anywhere in England, and at any 
three doors whose bells I chose to ring, 
would ask the question, ‘‘Have you any 
relative in America?” two replies out of 
three would be, ‘* Yes.” 

If that were literally true, it would be 
quite impossible to estimate what that 
connection amounts to in figures. But 
there is a shorter and cleverer way to ar- 
rive at the root of the matter, and that is 
by understanding that the religious peo- 
ple--and ™»-+rland is an eminently reli- 
gious country—are practically solid for 
fraternization with the States. When 
four bishops of the Church of England 
cabled to the New York Journal at the 
beginning of the war that they wished us 
success, an eminent Englishman said to 
me: ‘*That is much more important and 
representative of the drift of publie opin 
ion than a dozen mass-meetings would 
be, besides being a most extraordinary 
demonstration. A royal prince can be got 
to express his opinion in such ways far 
more easily than a bishop, and yet here we 
have four bishops rushing into print at 
once.” Without a doubt it did show 
where the heads of the Church thought 
their people stood. The ardor of one of 
these dignitaries, the Bishop of Ripon, 
led him, soon afterward, to figure at the 
Anglo-American dinner of June 3, at the 
Hotel Cecil in London, wliere he made, 
next to that by Lord Coleridge. the most 
enthusiastic and ablest speech of the even- 
ing. ' Other Englishmen — among them 
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a very great publisher of newspapers and 
periodicals—whAich are all arguing for this 
international affiliation— have assured me 
that the non-conformists are solidly for 
closer relations with America. The non- 
conformists, thereaderunderstands, arethe 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Universalists, Unitarians, Quakers, and 
all the subdivisions of these sects. Their 
strength and influence are out of propor- 
tion to their numbers, because in them is 
intensified everything that is genuinely 
and peculiarly English. These people 
were the founders, and for the most part 
the builders, of the United States, and 


those who remain in England in now im- 
posing numbers retain the same sturdy 


qualities. They have the same individu- 
al and collective force, the same zeal and 
intensity, the same power of concentra- 
tion upon the strong principles and tenets 
which, in greater or less degree, make life 
with them a missionary existence. An Eng- 
lish government can do little without the 
non-conformists; nothing against them. 
If one marvels at the things which most 
distinguish the nation from its neighbors 
—the sober Sunday, the refusal to regu- 
late betting and the social evil, to curb 
the license which finds expression in out- 
door mass-meetings and the freest speech, 
or to restrict almost any form of individu- 
al liberty—he will find that these are the 
outcome of the English nature as a whole, 
but they are defended most strongly by 
the non-conformists. One sometimes sus- 
pects that the real government of Eng- 
land is the ‘‘ non-conformist conscience,” 
a phrase as well understood here, and as 
full of meaning as the terms “ made in 
Germany” and ‘‘ Russian influence,” 
which stand forthose bugaboos for which 
every Englishman looks under his bed 
every night. If you examine the nominal 
government, you find that the heft of it 
is non-conformist. The non-conformists 
want no alliance with Latin, or Teuton, 
or Slav. They do want it—or something 
as near to it as they can get—with us, who 
are mainly non-conformists like them- 
sel ves. 

The statesmen of England have looked 
all over the globe from their view-point 
of ‘‘ splendid isolation,” and seeing us, 
whom they can best understand, growing 
rich, numerous, and powerful, have made 
overtures to us with a confidence bred of 
the knowledge that the non-conformist 
likes the project. The leaders of England 
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do not enjoy splendid isolation. They 
speak of it at times as a thing to be proud 
of, but of late, since others have built great 
navies, and expanded their commerce at 
England's expense, this isolation loses 
some of its splendor. Speaking of the 
British foreign policy yesterday* at the 
Mansion House, Lord Lansdowne, Secre- 
tary for War, said: *‘It was a matter of 
fact that we desired to arrive at a friend- 
ly understanding with Russia, and that 
we were disappointed through no fault of 
our own.” And then came the practical 
sober view of isolation: ‘‘ It must be ad- 
mitted,” he said, ‘‘ that a nation with al- 
lies was in a much better position, and he 
could conceive of no more inspiring ideal 
than that of a closer understanding be- 
tween ourselves and the kindred race on 
the other side of the Atlantic.” 

Neither can we, if we are among those 
who look ahead, as these English states- 
mendo. I knowan Englishman of great 
ability who has been bred abroad—the 
world also knows him—and who does not 
admire America, or view it with English 
eyes. He likewise is one who does not 
content himself with a view of the end of 
his nose, but looks far into the future. 
Thus this man speaks: 

** All who look twenty years ahead in 
their calculations are aghast at the mere 
brute force of this insular giant, America, 
who is ignorant of and indifferent to the 
traditions of European policy, who cares 
nothing about spending £200,000 a day 
in a needless war. They see the mischief 
which this giant can make with a few 
ships of war, interfering in Europe to-day, 
leaping into Asia to-morrow, bombarding 
right and left, and discussing the advisa- 
bility of throwing their shells at the coast 
of Europe itself. Already the Americans 
are a people who grow their own food- 
supplies and ‘corner’ them; who make 
bicycles, steam - engines, machinery, and 
fine instruments cheaper and better than 
we Europeans; whounderbid the English 
for railway construction in London, and 
who are already landing steel rails in 
Liverpool. This is to-day. The mind is 
terrorized if it tries to conceive what that 
giant will doin twenty years’ time.” 

What, indeed? This critic’s view is that 
of Continental Europe, and the reasons 
for his alarm are those which account for 
the anxiety of Germany, France, Austria, 
and Russia to crush this giant at once on 

* June 23, 1898. 
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the first pretence of a right to combine 
against him. The answer of Lord Salis- 
bury’s government is that these are rea- 
sons why England, which is threatened 
with this same crushing process, should 
make friends with this giant. Our an- 
swer, if we look ahead, is that the Eng- 
lish interest is nearer our own than any 
other, that separately we may both be 
crushed, but together we can control the 
world and keep its peace. The English 
statesman’s master, who is the religious 
Englishman of nearly every creed, offers 
a different reason, which is a good one, 
though itis purely sentimental. He says 
that we are of one blood, and are the one 
people who put right and truth and jus- 
tice and liberty above all other earthly 
considerations, who alone govern con- 
quered territory for the advantage of the 
world at large, and who monopolize the 
perfect colonizing instinct—for we have 
shown that as well as England has, with 
the more than thirty colonies which we 
have moulded into States and added to 
the original Union. 

The American school history has been 
the main bar to friendliness with Eng- 
land, by reason of its comments on the 
wars of our independence and of 1812. I 
was very curious when I first visited 
England in 1889 to see how the Revolu- 
tionary war was treated in English school 
histories, but the only history I found, in 
a little village school that I visited, dis- 
missed the matter with a mere statement 
that in a certain year we separated from 
the mother-country and set up a repub- 
lican form of government. The geogra- 
phies paid scarcely more attention to our 
country, and I came away with the im- 
pression so many Americans have, that 
the English schoolboy is taught far less 
about our country than its importance 
should warrant. Within a month I have 
come across a ‘‘ School History of Eng- 
land” for boys of what we would call 
high-school age, and have been more than 
astonished at the manner in which the 
writer, Cunningham Geikie, treats the 
subjects which have so long remained 
open sores with us, largely, because we 
have supposed that the English were ei- 
ther wilfully ignorant of the wrongs we 
suffered at their hands or at least, were 
unrepentant. I found that this history, 
one of a well-known series of school- 
books, condemns the policies of England's 
governments, at the times of our ruptures 
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with them, more severely and in harsher 
language than I remember ever to have 
seen in an American school-book. After 
enumerating the burdens, just and unjust, 
which Grenville forced upon us, the his- 
torian goes on to declare the insanity of 
the King, and the illness of Pitt at a later 
date (1766). He says that the members 
of the government were ill fitted to take 
Pitt's place, and one especially, Charles 
Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘‘ wanting in prudence and self-restraint, 
was destined to be the evil genius of Eng- 
land at this crisis.” 

‘*A half-million having been lost to 
the revenue by the removal of a tax on 
land, he boasted in a debate that he could 
easily replace it. ‘How? cried out George 
Grenville. ‘By taxing the American col- 
onies,’ was the mad reply. ‘I request 
that those words be taken down,’ replied 
Grenville, anxious to vindicate himself for 
his failure in the same scheme. There 
was now no escape. Townshend was 
pledged to reopen a quarrel which had 
already brought the colonies to the verge 
of rebellion, and had left them in sim- 
mering discontent.” 

The historian then proceeds to give a 
history of the colonial settlements in 
America, and says: ‘‘ These constituted 
the American colonies which Townshend 
and Grenville thus deliberately defied for 
the sake of a tax which they admitted 
was not worth £40,000 a year.... The 
mere attempt to coerce them, rather than 
to secure their hearty allegiance by gen- 
erous treatment, sounds, nowadays, almost 
too insane to have ever been entertained. 
But Chatham was ill and in retirement, 
and the pigmies who took his place, head- 
ed by a man like George III., were equal 
to such folly. Before the results of this 
insane and cfiminal legislation became 
apparent by news from America—” Then 
follows the story of the expulsion of John 
Wilkes from the House of Commons by 
the order of the King, who grasped all 
power, and had only ‘‘ puppets” for his 
cabinet. 

** While the King was bringing every- 
thing to confusion,” says the historian, 
‘*by his blind obstinacy and tyranny at 
home, the illness of Chatham, and the 
servility of Parliament under royal bri- 
bery, were fast hastening the dismember 
ment of the empire. George had never 
forgiven the repeal of the stamp act in 
1766 to quiet the Americans, and hated 
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Chatham for having urged it. Nothing 
would satisfy him but punishing the 
‘rebels’ for daring to have a love of 
freedom, ... but such a spirit was aroused 
in the colonies by this renewed attack on 
their liberties that all were repealed but 
the duty of threepence a pound on tea, 
which George insisted on being retained. 
So insane were King and Commons that 
America was lost for so small a matter as 
this.” 

The causes of the war of 1812 he dis- 
cusses thus: 

‘‘Grenville’s order that all vessels on 
their way to European ports must call at 
a British one was bitterly resented in 
America, and a further grievance was felt 
in the right asserted by England to search 
all vessels on the high seas for deserters 
from English men-of-war. As a counter- 
measure to these hindrances to commerce 
on both sides. the United States had passed 
an act in 1808 stonping all trade with 
either England or France, but Napoleon 
had withdrawn all that was complained 
of, as far as America was concerned, and 
the act had been repealed as regarded 


France. The stupid government in pow- 


erin England would not, however, yield, 
and the end was a declaration of war 
by the United States in June, 1812.... 
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Washington was taken and the public 
buildings burned, to the lasting disgrace 
of our government, by whose express or- 
ders this barbarism was enacted.” 

Thus we that in England and 
America the same stings are left in the 
schoolboy mind by the same treatment of 
the same chapters of history. But the 
stings in the English boy’s mind are those 
of self-reproach, and therefore may well 
prompt us to admit that we are more than 
quits with him. 

As a last word upon the subject of the 
mooted alliance, my own belief is that it 
is not as practicable or as advisable as the 
good understanding that seems to have 
already been brought about without too 
suspicious a show of anxiety on either side, 
without elaborate discussion, and with- 
out formal agreement. I agree with the 
wisest American to whom I have spoken 
on the subject, and who said a year ago, 
when there was no such roseate outlook 
as this of to-day, ‘‘it may be delayed, and 
we may even quarrel with England before 
it is brought about, but, nevertheless, the 
certain destiny of the two peoples is to 
stand together for the maintenance of or- 
der, justice, and humanity, and for the 
extension of a higher form of civilization 
than any other nations stand for.” 


see 
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S it a cloud or boat, 
In which we fly or float 
Upon this misty sea? 
Are we or low or high? 
Are we on sea or sky, 
We lonely mortals three? 


The sea steps to the sky, 
The heavens hang from on high, 
The gods reach hands to me. 
Is it to aid or plead? 
Is ours or theirs the need? 
And do they pray or we? 


In mists our wants we sigh, 
Its tears rains back the sky, 
The gods reach hands, as we. 
Then urge we on our boat, 
We here who lowly float 
We are their gods, may be. 
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PART II. 


IX. 

URNAMY, it seemed, had taken pas- 
I sage on the Norumbia because he 
found, when he arrived in New York the 
day before, that she was the first boat out. 
His train was so much behind time that 
when he reached the office of the Hanse- 
atic League it was nominally shut, but 
he pushed in by sufferance of the janitor, 
and found a berth which had just been 
given up, in one of the saloon-deck rooms. 
It was that or nothing; and he felt rich 
enough to pay for it himself if the Bird 
of Prey, who had cabled him to come out 
to Carlsbad as his secretary, would not 
stand the difference between the price 
aad that of the lower-deck six-in-a-room 
berth which he would have taken if he 
had been allowed a choice. 

With the three hundred dollars he had 
got for his book, less the price of his 
passage, changed into German bank-notes 
and gold pieces, and safely buttoned in 
the breast pocket of his waistcoat, he felt 
as safe from pillage as from poverty 
when he came out from buying his tick- 
et; he covertly pressed his arm against 
his breast from time to time, for the joy 
of feeling his money there and not from 
any fear of finding it gone. He wanted 
to sing, he wanted to dance; he could not 
believe it was he, as he rode up the lonely 
length of Broadway in the cable-car, be- 
tween the wild irregular walls of the can- 
yon which the cable-cars have all to them- 
selves at the end of a summer afternoon. 

He went and dined, and he thought he 
dined well, at a Spanish-American res- 
taurant, for fifty cents, with a half-bot- 
tle of California claret included. When 
he came back to Broadway he was aware 
that it was stiflingly hot in the pinkish 
twilight, but he took a cable-car again in 
lack of other pastime, and the motion 
served the purpose of a breeze, which he 
made the most of by keeping his hat off. 
It did not really matter to him whether 
it was hot or cool; he was imparadised 
in weather which had nothing to do with 
the temperature. Partly because he was 
born to such weather, in the gayety of 


soul which amused some people with 
him, and partly because the world was 
behaving as he had always expected, lie 
was opulently content with the present 
moment. But he thought very tolerant- 
ly of the future, and he confirmed him 
self in the decision he had already made, 
to stick to Chicago when he came back 
to America. New York was very well, 
and he had no sentiment about Chicago: 
but he had got a foothold there; he had 
done better with an Eastern publisher, he 
believed, by hailing from the West, and 
he did not believe it would hurt him with 
the Eastern public to keep on hailing from 
the West. 

He was glad of a chance to see Europe, 
but he did not mean to come home so 
dazzled as to see nothing else against the 
American sky. He fancied, for he really 
knew nothing, that. it was the light of 
Europe, not its glare that he wanted, and 
he wanted it chiefly on his material, so as 
to see it more and more objeetively. lt 
was his power of detachment from this 
that had enabled him to do his sketches 
in the paper with such charm as to lure 
a cash proposition from a publisher when 
he put them together for a book, but he 
believed that his business faculty had 
much to do with his success; and he was 
as proud of that as of the book itself. 
Perhaps he was not so very proud of the 
book; he was at least not vain of it; he 
could detach himself from his art as well 
as his material. 

Like all literary temperaments he was 
of a certain hardness, in spite of the sus- 
ceptibilities that could be used to give 
coloring to his work. Hg knew this well 
enough, but he believed that there were 
depths of unprofessional tenderness in 
his nature. He was good to his mother, 
and he sent her money, and wrote to 
her in the little Indiana town where he 
had left her when he came to Chicago. 
After he fot that invitation from the 
Bird of Prey, he explored his heart for 
some affeetion that he had not felt for 
him before, and he found a wish that his 
employer should not know it was he who 
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had invented that nickname for him. 
He promptly avowed this in the news- 
paper office which formed one of the 
evries of the Bird of Prey, and made the 
fellows promise not to give him away. 
He failed to move theirimagination when 
he brought up as a reason for softening 
toward him that he was from Burnamy’s 
own part of Indiana, and was a benefac- 
tor of Tippecanoe University, from which 
Burnamy was graduated. But they rel- 
ished the cynicism of his attempt; and 
they were glad of his good luck, which 
he was getting square, and not rhomboid, 
as most people seemed to get their luck. 
They liked him, and some of them liked 
him for his clean young life as well as 
for his cleverness. His life was known 
to be as clean as a girl’s, and he looked 
like a girl with his sweet eyes, though 
he had rather more chin than most girls. 

The conductor came to reverse his seat, 
and Burnamy told him he guessed he 
would ride back with him as far as the 
line to the Hoboken Ferry, if the conduc- 
tor would put him off at the right place. 
It was nearly nine o'clock, and he thought 
he might as well be going over to the 
ship, where he had decided tov pass the 


night. After he found her, and went on 


board, he was glad he had not gone soon- 
er. A queasy odor of drainage stole up 


from the waters of the dock, and mixed 
with the rank, gross sweetness of the bags 
of beet-root sugar from the freight-steam 
ers; there was a coming and going of 
carts and trucks on the wharf, and on 
the ship a rattling of chains and a cluck- 
ing of pulleys, with sudden outbreaks 
and then sudden silences of trampling 
Burnamy looked into the 
dining-saloon and the music-room, with 
the notion of trying for some naps there; 
then he went to his state-room. His 
room-mate, whoever he was to be, had 
not come; he kicked off his shoes and 
threw off his coat and tumbled into his 
berth. 

He meant to rest awhile, and then get 
up and spend the night in receiving im- 
pressions. He could not think of any 
one who had done the facts of the eve 
of sailing on an Atlantic liner. He 
thought he would use the material first 
in a letter to the paper and afterwards 
in a poem; but he found himself unable 
to grasp the notion of its essential rela- 
tion to the choice between chicken cro- 
quettes and sweetbreads as entrées of the 
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restaurant dinner where he had been of- 
fered neither; he knew that he had be- 
gun to dream, and that he must get up. 
He was just going to get up, when he 
woke to a sense of freshness in the air, 
penetrating from the new day outside. 
He looked at his watch and found it was 
quarter past six; he glanced round the 
state-room and saw tliat he had passed 
the night alone in it. Then he splashed 
himself hastily at the basin next his berth, 
and jumped into his clothes, and went 
on deck, anxious to lose no feature or 
emotion.of the ship’s departure. 

When she was fairly off he returned 
to his room to change the thick coat he 
had put on at the instigation of the early 
morning air. His room-mate was still 
absent, but he was now represented by 
his state-room baggage, and Burnamy 
tried to infer him from it. He perceived 
a social quality in his dress-coat case, ca- 
pacious gladstone, hat-box, rug, umbrella, 
and sole-leather steamer trunk which he 
could not attribute to his own equipment, 
The things were not so new as his; they 
had an effect of polite experience, with 
a foreign registry and customs label on 
them here and there. They had been 
chosen with both taste and knowledge, 
and Burnamy would have said that they 
were certainly English things, if it had 
not been for the initials U.S. A. which 
followed the name of E. B. Triscoe on 
the end of the steamer trunk showing it- 
self under the foot of the lower berth. 

The lower berth had fallen to Burna- 
my through the default of the passenger 
whose ticket he had got at the last hour; 
the clerk in the steamer office had been 
careful to impress him with this advan- 
tage, and he now imagined a trespass on 
his property. But he reassured himself 
by a glance at his ticket, and went out to 
watch the ship's passage down the stream 
and through the Narrows. After break- 
fast he came to his room again, to see 
what could be done from his valise to 
make him look better in the eyes of a 
girl whom he had seen across the table; 
of course he professed a much more 
general purpose. He blamed himself for 
not having got at least a pair of the white 
tennis-shoes which so many of the pas- 
sengers were wearing; his russet shoes 
had turned shabby on his feet; but there 
was a pair of enamelled leather boots in 
his bag which he thought might do. 

His room was in the group of cabins 
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on the upper deck; he had already missed 
his way to it by mistaking the corridor 
which it opened into; and he was not sure 
that he was not blundering again when 
he peered down the narrow passage where 
he supposed it was. A lady was standing 
at an open state-room door, resting her 
hands against the jamb: and leaning for- 
ward with her head within and talking 
to some one there. Before he could draw 
back and try another corridor he heard 
‘* Perhaps he’s some young man, 
and wouldn’t care.” 

Burnamy could not make out the an- 
swer which came from within. The lady 
spoke again in a tone of reluctant assent, 
‘*No, I don’t suppose you could; but if 
he understood, perhaps he would offer.” 

She drew her head out of the room, 
stepping back a pace, and lingering a mo- 
ment at the threshold. She looked round 
over her shoulder and discovered Burna- 
my, where he stood hesitating at the head 
of the passage. She ebbed before him, 
and then flowed round him in her in- 
stant escape; with some murmured inco- 
herencies about speaking to her father, 
she vanished in a corridor on the other 
side of the ship, while he stood staring 
into the doorway of his room. 

He had seen that she was the young 


her say: 


lady for whom he had come to put on his 
enamelled shoes, and he saw that the per- 
son within was the elderly gentleman who 


had sat next her at breakfast. He begged 
his pardon, as he entered, and said he 
hoped he should not disturb him. ‘‘I’m 
afraid I left my things all over the place, 
when I got up this morning.” 

The other entreated him not to men- 
tion it and went on taking from his hand- 
bag a variety of toilet appliances which 
the sight of made Burnamy vow to keep 
his own simple combs and brushes shut 
in his valise all the way over. ‘‘ You 
slept on board, then,” he suggested, arrest- 
ing himself with a pair of low shoes in 
his hand; he decided to put them in a 
certain pocket of his steamer bag. 

‘*Oh, yes,” Burnamy laughed nervous- 
ly: ‘‘I came near oversleeping, and get- 
ting off to sea without knowing it; and I 
rushed out to save myself, and so—” 

He began to gather up his belongings 
while he followed the movements of Mr. 
Triscoe with a wistful eye. He would 
have liked to offer the lower berth to this 
senior of his, when he saw him arranging 
to take possession of the upper; but he 
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did not quite know how to manage it. 
He noticed that as the other moved about 
he limped slightly, unless it were rather 
a weary easing of his person from one 
limb to the other. He stooped to pull 
his trunk out from under the berth, and 
Burnamy sprang to help him. 

‘**Let me get that out for you!” He 
caught it up and put it on the sofa under 
the port. ‘‘Is that where you want it?” 

‘“Why, yes,” the other assented. 
‘* You're very good,” and as he took out 
his key to unlock the trunk he relented a 
little farther to the intimacies of the situ- 
ation. ‘‘Have you arranged with the 
bath-steward yet? It’s such a full boat.” 

‘*No, I haven't,” said Burnamy, as if 
he had tried and failed; till then he had 
not known that there was a bath-steward. 
‘Shall I get him for you?” 

‘“No; no. Our bedroom-steward will 
send him, I dare say, thank you.” 

Mr. Triscoe had got his trunk open, 
and Burnamy had no longer an excuse 
for lingering. In his defeat concerning 
the bath-steward, as he felt it to be, he 
had not the courage, now, to offer the 
lower berth. He went away forgetting 
to change his shoes; but he came back, 
and as soon as he got the enamelled shoes 
on, and shut the shabby russet pair in his 
bag, he said, abruptly: ‘‘ Mr. Triscoe, I 
wish you'd take the lower berth. I got 
it at the eleventh hour by some fellow’s 
giving it up, and it isn’t as if I’d bargain- 
ed for it a month ago.” 

The elder man gave him one of his 
staccato glances in which Burnamy fan- 
cied suspicion and even resentment. But 
he said, after the moment of reflection 
which he gave himself, ‘‘ Why, thank 
you, if you don’t mind, really.” 

**Not at all!” cried the young man. ‘I 
should like the upper berth better. We'll 
have the steward change the sheets.” 

‘Oh, I'll see that he does that,” said 
Mr. Triscoe. ‘‘I couldn't allow you to 
take any trouble about it.” He now look- 
ed as if he wished Burnamy would go, 
and leave him to his domestic arrange- 
ments. 

x. 

In telling about himself Burnamy 
only touched upon the points which he 
believed would take his listener's intel- 
ligent fancy, and he stopped so long be- 
fore he had tired him that March said he 
would like to introduce him to his wife. 
He saw in the agreeable young fellow 
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an image of his own youth, with some 
differences which, he was willing to 
own, were to the young fellow’s advan- 
tage. But they were both from the 
middle West; in their native accent and 
their local tradition they were the same; 
they were the same in their aspirations; 
they were of one blood in their literary 
impulse to externate their thoughts and 
emotions. 

Burnamy answered, with a glance at 
his enamelled shoes, that he would be de- 
lighted, and when her husband brought 
him up to her, Mrs. March said she was 
always glad to meet the contributors to 
the magazine, and asked him whether he 
knew Mr. Kendricks, who was her favorite. 
Without giving him time to reply to a 
question that seemed to depress him, she 
said that she had a son who must be near- 
ly his own age, and whom his father had 
leftin charge of Every Other Week for the 
few months they were to be gone; that 
they had a daughter married and living 
in Chicago. She made him sit down by 
her in March’s chair, and before he left 
them March heard him magnanimously 
asking whether Mr. Kendricks was going 
to do something more for the magazine 
soon. He sauntered away and did not 
know how quickly Burnamy left this 
question to say, with the laugh and blush 


which became him in her eyes: 
‘‘Mrs. March, there is something I 
should tell you about, if you will let me.” 
‘Why, certainly, Mr. Burnamy,” she 
began, but she saw that he did not wish 
her to continue. 


” 


‘‘ Because,” he went on, ‘‘ it’s a little 
matter that I shouldn’t like to go wrong 
in. 

He told her of his having overheard 
what Miss Triscoe had said to her father, 
and his belief that she was talking about 
the lower berth. He said he would have 
wished to offer it, of course, but now he 
was afraid they might think he had over- 
heard them and felt obliged to do it. 

‘‘T see,” said Mrs. March, and she 
added, thoughtfully, ‘‘She looks like rath- 
er a proud girl.” 

‘* Yes,” the young fellow sighed. 

‘‘ She is very charming,” she continued, 
thoughtfully, but not so judicially. 

‘** Well,” Burnamy owned, “ that is cer- 
tainly one of the complications,” and they 
laughed together. 

She stopped herself after saying, ‘‘ I see 
what you mean,” and suggested, ‘I think 


I should be guided by circumstances. 
needn't be done at once, I suppose.” 

‘* Well,” Burnamy began, and then he 
broke out, with a laugh of embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘ I’ve done it already.” 

“Oh! Then it wasn’t my advice ex- 
actly that you wanted.” 

**No”— 

‘** And how did he take it?” 

‘*He said he should be glad to make 
the exchange, if I really didn’t mind.” 
Burnamy had risen restlessly, and she 
did not ask him to stay. She merely said: 

‘** Oh, well, ’'m glad it turned out so 
nicely.” 

‘I'm so glad you think it was the 
thing to do.” He managed to laugh 
again, but he could not hide from her 
that he was not feeling altogether satis- 
fied. ‘‘ Would you like me to send Mr. 
March, if I see him?” he asked, as if he 
did not know on what other terms to get 
away. 

‘*Do, please!” she entreated, and it 
seemed to her that he had hardly left her 
when her husband came up. ‘* Why, 
where in the world did he find you so 
soon?” 

‘* Did you send him for me? I was just 
hanging round for him to go.” March 
sank into the chair at her side. ‘* Well, 
is he going to marry her?” 

‘‘Oh, you may laugh! But there is 
something very exciting.”” She told him 
what had happened, and of her belief 
that Burnamy’s handsome behavior had 
somehow not been met in kind. 

March gave himself the pleasure of an 
immense laugh. ‘‘It seems te me that 
this Mr. Burnamy of yours wanted a lit- 
tle more gratitude than he was entitled 
to. Why shouldn't he have offered him 
the lower berth? And why shouldn't the 
old gentleman have taken it just as he 
did? Did you want him to make a coun- 
ter-offer of his daughter’s hand? If he 
does, I hope Mr. Burnamy won’t come for 
your advice till after he’s accepted her.” 

‘* He wasn't very candid. I hoped you 
would speak about that. Don’t you think 
it was rather natural, though?” 

‘For him, very likely. But I think 
you would cal] it sinuous in some one you 
hadn't taken a fancy to.” 

‘‘No, no. I wish to be just. I don’t 
see how he could have come straight at 
it. And he did’own up at last.” She 
asked him what Burnamy had done for 
the magazine, and he could remember 
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nothing but that one small poem, yet un- 
printed; he was rather vague about its 
value, but said it had temperament. 

‘* He has temperament, too,” she com- 
mented, and she had made him tell her 
everything he knew, or could be forced 
to imagine about Burnamy,-before she let 
the talk turn to other things. 

The life of the promenade had already 
settled into seafaring form; the steamer 
chairs were full, and people were reading 
or dozing in them with an effect of long 
habit. Those who would be walking up 
and down had begun their walks; some 
had begun going in and out of the smok- 
ing-room; ladies who were easily affected 
by the motion were lying down in the 
music-room. Groups of both sexes were 
standing at intervals along the rail, and 
the promenaders were obliged to double 
on a briefer course or work slowly round 
them. Shuffleboard parties at one point 
and ring-toss parties at another were form- 
ing among the young people. It was as 
lively and it was as dull as it would be 
two thousand miles at sea. It was not 
the least cooler, yet; but if you sat still 
you did not suffer. 

In the prompt monotony the time was 
already passing swiftly. The deck-stew- 


ard seemed hardly to have been round 


with tea and bouillon, and he had not yet 
gathered up all the empty cups, when the 
horn for lunch sounded. It was the 
youngest of the table-stewards who gave 
the summons to meals; and wherever the 
pretty boy appeared with his bugle, fwn- 
ny passengers gathered round him to 
make him laugh, and stop him from 
winding it. His part of the joke was to 
fulfil his duty with gravity, and only to 
give way to a smile of triumph as he 
walked off. 
XL. 

At lunch, in the faded excitement of 
their first meeting, the people at the 
Marches’ table did not renew the prem- 
ature intimacy of their breakfast talk. 
Mrs. March went to lie down in her berth 
afterwards, and March went on deck 
without her. He began to walk to and 
from the barrier between the first and 
second cabin promenades; lingering near 
it, and musing pensively, for some of the 
people beyond it looked as intelligent 
and as socially acceptable, even to their 
clothes, as their pecuniary betters of the 
saloon. 

There were two women, a mother and 
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daughter, whom he fancied to be teach- 
ers, by their looks, going out for a little 
rest, or perhaps for a little further study 
to fit them more perfectly for their work. 
They gazed wistfully across at him when- 
ever he came up to the barrier; and he 
feigned a conversation with them and 
tried to convince them that the stamp of 
inferiority which their poverty put upon 
them was just, or if not just, then inevi- 
table. He argued with them that the 
sort of barrier which here prevented their 
being friends with him, if they wished it, 
‘an invisibly through society every where 
but he felt ashamed before their kind, 
patient, intelligent faces, and found him 
self wishing to excuse the fact he was de 
fending. Was it any worse, he asked 
them, than their not being invited to the 
entertainments of people in upper Fifth 
Avenue? He made them own that if they 
were let across that barrier the whole sec 
ond cabin would have a logical right to 
follow; and they were silenced. But 
they continued to gaze at him with their 
sincere, gentle eyes whenever he return- 
ed to the barrier in his walk, till he could 
bear it no longer, and strolled off toward 
the steerage. 

There was more reason why the pas 
sengers there should be penned into a 
little space of their own in the sort of 
pit made by the narrowing deck at the 
bow. They seemed to be all foreigners, 
and if any had made their fortunes in our 
country they were hiding their prosperity 
in the return to their own. They could 
hardly have come to us more shabby 
and squalid than they were going away ; 
but he thought their average less apa- 
thetic than that of the saloon passengers, 
as he leaned over the rail and looked 
down atthem. Some one had brought out 
an electric battery, and the lumpish boys 
and slattern girls were shouting and 
laughing as they writhed with the cur- 
rent. A young mother seated flat on the 
deck, with her bare feet stuck out, inatten- 
tively nursed her babe, while she laughed 
and shouted with the rest; a man witli 
his head tied in a shawl walked about 
the pen and smiled grotesquely with the 
well side -of his toothache - swollen face. 
The owner of the battery carried it away, 
and a group of little children, with blue 
eyes and yellow hair, gathered in the 
space he had left, and looked up at a pas- 
senger near March who was eating some 
plums and cherries which he had brouglit 
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from the luncheon table. He began to 
throw the fruit down to them, and the 
children scrambled for it. 

An elderly man, with a thin, grave, 
aquiline face, said, ‘‘I shouldn't want a 
child of mine down there.” 

‘No,” March responded, ‘‘it isn’t quite 
what one would choose for one’s own. 
It's astonishing, though, how we reconcile 
ourselves to it in the case of others.” 

‘‘T suppose it’s something we'll have 
to get used to on the other side,” sug- 
cvested the stranger. 

‘* Well,” answered March, ‘‘ you have 
some opportunities to get used to it on 
this side, if you happen to live in New 
York,” and he went on to speak of the 
raggedness which often penetrated the 
frontier of comfort where he lived in 
Stuyvesant Square, and which seemed as 
vlad of largesse in food or money as this 
poverty of the steerage. 

The other listened restively like a man 
whose ideals are disturbed. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve I should like to live in New York, 
much,” he said, and March fancied that 
he wished to be asked where he did live. 
It appeared that he lived in Ohio, and 
he named his town; he did not brag of 
it. but he said it suited him. He added 


that he had never expected to go to Eu- 
rope, but that he had begun to run down 


lately, and his doctor thought he had 
better go out and try Carlsbad. 

Marcel said, to invite his further confi- 
dence, that this was exactly his own. case. 
The Ohio man met the overture from a 
common invalidism as if it detracted 
from his own distinction; and he turned 
to speak of the difficulty he had in ar- 
ranging his affairs for leaving home. 
His heart opened a little with the word, 
and he said how comfortable he and his 
wife were in their house, and how much 
they both hated to shut it up. When 
Marcel offered him his card, he said he 
had none of his own with him, but that 
his name was Eltwin. He betrayed a 
simple wish to have March realize the 
local importance he had left behind him; 
and it was not hard to comply; March 
saw a Grand Army button in the lapel 
of his coat, and he knew that he was in 
the presence of a veteran. 

He tried to guess his rank, in telling 
his wife about him, when he went down 
to find her just before dinner, bit he 
ended with a certain sense of affliction. 
‘There are too many elderly invalids on 


this ship. I knock against people of my 
own age everywhere. Why aren't your 
youthful lovers more in evidence, my 
dear? I don’t believe they are lovers, and 
I begin to doubt if they're young, even.” 

‘*It wasn't very satisfactory at lunch, 
certainly,” she owned. ‘‘ But I know it 
will be different at dinner.” She was 
putting herself together after a nap that 
had made up for the lost sleep of the 
night before. ‘‘I want vou to look very 
nice, dear. Shall you dress for dinner?” 
she asked her husband’s image in the 
state-room glass which she was preoccu- 
pying. 

‘**T shall dress in my pea-jacket and sea- 
boots,” it answered. 

‘*T have heard they always dress for 
dinner on the big Cunard and White’Star 
boats, when it’s good weather,” she went 
on, placidly. ‘‘l shouldn't want those 
people to think you were not up in the 
convenances.” 

They both knew that she meant the 
reticent father and daughter, and March 
flung out, ‘‘I shouldn’t want them to 
think you weren't. There’s such a thing 
as overdoing.” 

She attacked him at another point. 
‘“ What has annoyed you? What else 
have you been doing?” 

‘* Nothing. I’ve been reading most of 
the afternoon.” 

‘* The Maiden Knight?” 

This was the book which nearly every- 
body had brought on board. It was just 
out; and had caught an instant favor, 
which swelled later to a tidal wave. It 
depicted a heroic girl in every trying cir- 
cumstance of medieval life, and gratified 
the perennial passion of both sexes for 
historical romance, while it flattered wo- 
men’s instinet of superiority by the cele- 
bration of her unintermitted triumphs, 
ending in a preposterous and wholly su- 
perfluous self-sacrifice. 

March laughed for pleasure in her 
guess, and she pursued, ‘‘I suppose you 
didn’t waste time looking if anybody had 
brought the last copy of Every Other 
Week ?” 

‘*Yes,I did; and I found the one you 
had left in your steamer chair—for ad- 
vertising purposes, probably.” 

‘* Mr. Burnamy has another,” she said. 
‘‘T saw it sticking out of his pocket this 
morning.” 

‘Oh, yes. He told me he had got it 
on the train from Chicago to see if it had 
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his poem in it. He’s an ingenuous soul 
—in some ways.” 

‘* Well, that is the very reason why 
you ought to find out whether the men 
are going to dress, and let him know. He 
would never think of it himself.” 

‘* Neither would I,” said her husband. 

‘*Very well, if you wish to spoil his 
chance at the outset,” she sighed. 

She did not quite know whether to be 
glad or not that the men were all in 
sacks and cutaways at dinner; it saved 
her from shame for her husband and Mr. 
Burnamy; but it put her in the wrong. 
Every one talked; even the father and 
daughter talked with each other, and at 
one moment Mrs. March could not be 
quite sure that the daughter had not 
looked at her when she spoke. She could 
not be mistaken in the remark which the 
father addressed to Burnamy, though it 
led to nothing. 

XII. 

The dinner was uncommonly good, as 
the first dinner out is apt to be; and it 
went gayly on from soup to fruit, which 
was of the American abundance and 
variety, and as yet not of the veteran 
freshness imparted by the ice - closet. 


Everybody was eating it, when by a com- 
mon consciousness they were aware of 


alien witnesses. They looked up as by a 
single impulse, and saw at the port the 
gaunt face of a steerage passenger staring 
down upon their luxury; he held on his 
arm a child that shared his regard with 
yet hungrier eyes: A boy’s nose showed 
itself as if tiptoed to the height of the 
man’s elbow; a young girl peered over 
his other arm. 

The passengers glanced at one another; 
the two table-stewards, with their napkins 
in their hands, smiled vaguely, and made 
some indefinite movements. 

The bachelor at the head of the table 
broke the spell. ‘‘I’m glad it didn’t be- 
gin with the Little Neck clams!” 

‘*Probably they only let them come for 
the dessert,”” March suggested. 

The widow now followed the direction 
of the other eyes, and looked up over her 
shoulder; she gave a little ery, and 
shrank down. The young bride made 
her petted mouth, in appeal to the com- 
pany; her husband looked severe, as if 
he were going to do something, but re- 
frained, not to make a scene. The ret- 
icent father threw one of his staccato 
glances at the port, and Mrs. March was 
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sure that she saw the daughter steal a 
glance at Burnamy. 

The young fellow laughed. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose there’s anything to be done about 
it, unless we passed out a plate.” 

Mr. Kenby shook his head. ‘It 
wouldn’t do. We might send the 
vaptain. Or the chief steward.” 

The faces at the port vanished. At 
other ports profiles passed and repassed, 
as if the steerage passengers had thei: 
promenade under them, but they paused 
no more. 

The Marches went up to their steamer 
chairs, and from her exasperated nerves 
Mrs. March denounced the arrangement 
of the ship which had made such a crue] 
thing possible. 

**Oh,” he mocked, ‘‘ they had probably 
had a good substantial meal of their own, 
and the scene of our banquet was of the 
quality of a picture, a purely esthetic 
treat. But supposing it wasn’t, we’re do 
ing something like it every day and every 
moment of our lives. The Norumbia is 
a piece of the whole world’s civilization 
set afloat, and passing from shore to shore 
with unchanged classes and conditions. 
A ship’s merely a small stage, wher 
we're brought to close quarters with the 
daily drama of humanity.” 

‘* Well, then,” she protested, ‘‘I don’t 
like being brought to close quarters with 
the daily drama of humanity,as you call it. 
And I don’t believe that the large Eng 
lish ships are built so that the steerage 
passengers can stare in at the saloon win- 
dows while one is eating; and I’m sorry 
we came on the Norumbia.” 

** Ah, you think the Norumbia doesn’t 
hide anything,” he began, and he was 
going to speak of the men in the furnace 
pits of the steamer, how they fed the fires 
in a welding heat, and as if they had 
perished in it crept out on the forecastle 
like blanched phantasms of toil; but she 
interposed in time. 

“If there’s anything worse, for pity’s 
sake don’t tell me.” 

He sat thinking how once the world 
had not seemed to have even death in 
it, and then how as he had grown older 
death had come into it more and more, 
and suffering was lurking everywhere, 
and could hardly be kept out of sight. 
He wondered if that young Burnamy 
now saw the world as he used to see it, 
a place for making verse and making 
love, and full of beauty of all kinds wait- 
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ing to be fitted with phrases. He had 
lived a happy life; Burnamy would be 
lucky if he should live one half as happy; 
and ‘yet if he could show him his whole 
happy life, just as it had truly been, must 
not the young man shrink from such a 
picture of his future? 

‘‘Say something!” said his’ wife. 
‘‘What are you thinking about?” 

‘‘Oh, Burnamy,” he answered, honest- 

ly enough. 
” “7 was thinking about the children,” 
she said. ‘‘I am glad Bella didn’t try to 
come from Chicago to see us off; it would 
have been too silly; she is getting to be 
very sensible. I hope Tom won't take 
the covers off the furniture when he has 
fellows in to see him.” 

‘* Well, I want him to get all the com- 
fort he can out of the place, even if the 
moths eat up every stick of furniture.” 

‘*Yes,so do I. And of course you're 
wishing that you were there with him!” 
March laughed guiltily. ‘* Well, per- 
haps it was a crazy thing for us to start 
off alone for Europe, at our age.” 

‘*Nothing of the kind,” he retorted in 
the necessity he perceived for staying her 
drooping spirits. ‘‘I wouldn’t be any- 
where else on any account. Isn’t it per- 
fectly delicious? It puts me in mind of 
that night on the Lake Ontario boat, 
when we were starting for Montreal. 
There was the same sort of red sunset, 
and the air wasn’t a bit softer than this.” 

He spoke of a night on their wedding- 
journey when they were still new enough 
from Europe to be comparing everything 
at home with things there. 

‘* Well, perhaps we shall get into the 
spirit of it again,” she said, and they talked 
a long time of a past. 

All the mechanical noises were muffled 
in the dull air, and the wash of the ship’s 
course through the waveless sea made it- 
self pleasantly heard. In the offing a 
steamer homeward bound swam smoothly 
by, so close that her lights outlined her 
to the eye; she sent up some signal rock- 
ets that soared against the purple heaven 
in green and crimson, and spoke to the 
Norumbia in the mysterious mute phrases 
of ships that meet in the dark. 

Mrs. March wondered what had become 
of Burnamy; the promenades were much 
freer now than they had been since the 
ship sailed; when she rose to go below, 
she caught sight of Burnamy walking 
the deck transversely with some lady. 


She clutched her husband’s arm and 
stayed him in rich conjecture. 

‘**Do you suppose he can have got her 
to walking with him already?” 

They waited till Burnamy and his com- 
panion came in sight again. She was tilt- 
ing forward, and turning from the waist, 
now to him and now from him. 

‘No; it’s that pivotal girl,” said March ; 
and his wife said, ‘* Well, I'm glad he 
won't be put down by them.” 

In the music-room sat the people she 
meant, and at the instant she passed on 
down the stairs, the daughter was saying 
to the father, ‘‘ I don’t see why you didn’t 
tell me sooner, papa.” 

‘*It was such an unimportant matter 
that I didn’t think to mention it. He 
offered it, and I took it; that was all. 
What difference could it have made to 
you?” 

‘‘None. But one doesn't like to do 
any one an injustice.” 

‘*T didn’t know you were thinking 
anything about it.” 

‘* No, of course not.” 


XII. 


The voyage of the Norumbia was one 
of those which passengers say they have 
never seen anything like, though for the 
first two or three days out neither the 
doctor nor the deck-steward could be got 
to prophesy when the ship would be in. 
There was only a day or two when it 
could really be called rough, and the sea- 
sickness was confined to those who seemed 
wilful sufferers; they lay on the cushion- 
ed benching around the stairs-landings 
and subsisted on biscuit and beef tea 
without qualifying the monotonous well- 
being of the other passengers, who passed 
without noticing them. 

The second morning there was rain, 
and the air freshened, but the leaden sea 
lay level as before. The sun shone in 
the afternoon; with the sunset the fog 
came thick and white; the ship lowed 
dismally through the night; from the 
dense folds of the mist answering noises 
called back to her. Just before dark 
two men in a dory shouted up to her 
close under her bows, and then melted 
out of sight; when the dark fell the 
lights of fishing-schooners were seen, and 
their bells pealed; once loud cries from 
a vessel near at hand made themselves 
heard. Some people in the dining-saloon 
sang hymns; the smoking-room was dense 
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with cigar fumes, and the card- players 
dealt their hands in an atmosphere emu- 
lous of the fog without. 

The Norumbia was off the Banks, 
and the second day of fog was cold as if 
icebergs were haunting the opaque pallor 
around her. In the ranks of steamer 
chairs people lay like mummies in their 
dense wrappings; in the music-room the 
little children of travel discussed the dif- 
ferent lines of steamers on which they 
had crossed, and babes of five and seven 
disputed about the motion on the Cunard- 
ers and White Stars; their nurses tried in 
vain to still them in behalf of older pas- 
sengers trying to write letters there. 

By the next morning the ship had run 
out of the fog; and people who could keep 
their feet said they were glad of the great- 
er motion which they found beyond the 
Banks. They now talked of the heat of 
the first days out, and how much they 
had suffered; some who had passed the 
night on board before sailing tried to im- 
part a sense of their misery in trying to 
sleep. 

A day or two later a storm struck the 
ship, and the sailors stretched canvas 
along the weather promenade and put up 
a sheathing of boards across the bow end 
to keep off the rain. Yet a day or two 


more and the sea had fallen again and 
there was dancing on the widest space 
of the lee promenade. 

The little events of the sea outside the 
steamer offered themselves in their poor 


variety. Once a ship in the offing, with 
all its square sails set, lifted them like 
three white towers from the deep. On 
the rim of the ocean the length of some 
westward liner blocked itself out against 
the horizon, and swiftly trailed its smoke 
out of sight. A few tramp sieamers, 
lounging and lunging through the trough 
of the sea, were overtaken and left be- 
hind; an gld brigantine passed so close 
that her rusty iron sides showed plain, 
and one could discern the faces of the 
people on board. 

The steamer was oftenest without the 
sign of any life beyond her. One day 
a small bird beat the air with its little 
wings, under the roof of the promenade, 
and then flittered from sight over the sur- 
face of the waste; a school of porpoises, 
stiff and wooden in their rise, plunged 
clumsily from wave to wave. The deep 
itself had sometimes the unreality, the 
artificiality of the canvas sea of the the- 
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atre. Commonly it was livid and cold 
in color; but there was a morning when 
it was delicately misted, and where the 
mist left it clear, it was blue, and exqui- 
sitely iridescent under the pale sun; the 
wrinkled waves were finely pitted by the 
falling spray. These were rare moments; 
mostly, when it was not like painted can 
vas, it was hard like black rock, with 
surfaces of smooth cleavage. Where it 
met the sky it lay flat and motionless, or 
in the rougher weather carved itself along 
the horizon in successions of surges, 

If the sun rose clear, it was overeast in 
a few hours; then the clouds broke and 
let a little sunshine through, to close 
again before the dim evening thickened 
over the waters. Sometimes the moon 
looked through the ragged curtain of va- 
pors; one night it seemed to shine till 
morning, and shook a path of quicksilver 
from the horizon to the ship. Through 
every change, after she had left the fog 
behind, the steamer drove on with the 
pulse of her engines (that stopped no 
more than a man’s heart stops) in a 
course which had nothing to mark it but 
the spread of the furrows from her sides, 
and the wake that foamed from her stern 
to the western verge of the sea. 

The life of the ship, like the life of the 
sea, was a sodden monotony with certain 
events which were part of the monotony. 
In the morning the little steward’s bugle 
called the passengers from their dreams, 
and half an hour later called them to 
their breakfast, after such as chose had 
been served with coffee by their bedroom- 
stewards. Then they went on deck, where 
they read, or dozed in their chairs, or 
walked up and down, or stood in the way 
of those who were walking; or played 
shuffleboard and ring-toss; or smoked,and 
drank whiskey and aerated waters over 
their cards and papers in the smoking- 
room; or wrote letters in the saloon or 
the music-room, At eleven o'clock they 
spoiled their appetites for lunch with tea 
or bouillon to the musie of a band of sec- 
ond-cabin stewards; at one, a single blast 
of the bugle called them to lunch, where 
they glutted themselves to the torpor 
from which they afterwards drowsed in 
their berths or chairs. They did the 
same things in the afternoon that they 
had done in the forenoon; and at four 
o'clock the deck-stewards came round 
with their cups and saucers, and their 
plates of sandwiches, again to the music 
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of the band. There were two bugle-calls 
for dinner, and after dinner some went 
early to bed, and some sat up late and 
had grills and toast. At twelve the lights 
were put out in the saloons and the smok- 
ing-rooms. 

There were various smells which stored 
themselves up in the consciousness to re- 
main lastingly relative to certain moments 
and places: a whiff of whiskey and to- 
bacco that exhaled from the door of the 
smoking-room; the odor of oil and steam 
rising from the open skylights over the 
engine-room; the scent of stale bread 
about the doors of the dining-saloon. 

The life was like the life at a sea-side 
hotel, only more monotonous. The walk- 
ing was limited; the talk was the tenta- 
tive talk of people aware that there was 
no refuge if they got tired of one another. 
The flirting itself, such as there was of it, 
must be carried on in the glare of the per- 
vasive publicity; it must be crude and 
bold, or not be at all. 

There seemed to be very little of it. 
There were not many young people on 
board of saloon quality, and these were 
mostly girls. The young men were main- 
ly of the smoking-room sort; they seldom 
risked themselves among the steamer 
chairs. It was gayer in the second cabin, 
and gayer vet in the steerage, where ro- 
buster emotious were operated by the ac- 
cordion. The passengers there danced to 
its music; they sang to it and laughed to 
it unabashed under the eyes of the first- 
cabin witnesses clustered along the rail 
above the pit where they took their rude 
pleasures. 

With March it came to his spending 
many hours of each long, swift day in 
his berth with a book under the conven- 
ient electric light. He was safe there 
from the acquaintances which constantly 
formed themselves only to fall into dis- 
integration, and cling to him afterwards 
as inorganic particles of salutation, wea- 
ther-guessing, and smoking-room gossip 
about the ship's run, 

In the earliest hours of the voyage he 
thought that he saw some faces of the 
great world, the world of wealth and 
fashion; but these afterwards vanished, 
and left him to wonder where they hid 
themselves. He did not meet them even 
in going to and from his meals; he could 
only imagine them served in those pala- 
tial state-rooms whose interiors the stew- 
ards now and then rather obtruded upon 


the public. There were people whom he 
encountered in the promenades when he 
got up for the sunrise, and whom he ney 
er saw at other times; at midnight he 
met men prowling in the dark whom he 
never met by day. But none of these 
were people of the great world. Before 
six o'clock they were sometimes second 
“abin passengers, whose barrier was then 
lifted for a little while to give them the 
freedom of the saloon promenade. 

From time to time he thought he would 
look up his Ohioan, and revive from a 
closer study of him his interest in the 
rare American who had never been to 
Europe. But he kept with his elderly 
wife, who had the effect of withholding 
him from March’s advances. Young Mr 
and Mrs. Leffers threw off more and more 
their disguise of a long-married pair, and 
became frankly bride and groom. They 
seldom talked with any one else, except 
at table; they walked up and down to 
gether, smiling into each other's faces; 
they sat side by side in their steamer 
chairs: one shawl covered them both, and 
there was reason to believe that they were 
holding each other’s hands under it. 

Mrs. Adding often took the chair be 
side Mrs. March when her husband was 
straying about the ship or reading in his 
berth; and the two ladies must have ex 
changed autobiographies, for Mrs. March 
was able to tell him just how long Mrs 
Adding had been a widow, what her hus 
band died of, and what had been done to 
save him; how she was now perfectly 
wrapt up in her boy, and was taking him 
abroad, with some notion of going to 
Switzerland, after the summer's travel, 
and settling down with him at schoo! 
there. She and Mrs. March became great 
friends; and Rose, as his mother called 
him, attached himself reverentl y to March, 
not only as a celebrity of the first grade 
in his quality of editor of Every Other 
Week, but as a sage of wisdom and good 
ness with whom he must not lose the 
chance of counsel upon almost every hy 
pothesis and exigency of life. 

March could not bring himself to place 
Burnamy quite where he belonged in con 
temporary literature, when Rose put him 
very high in virtue of the poem which he 
heard Burnamy was going to have print 
ed in Every Other Week, and of the book 
which he was going to have published; 
and he let the boy bring to the young fel- 
low the flattery which can come to any 
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author but once, in the first request for 
his autograph that Burnamy confessed to 
have had. They were so near in age, 
though they were ten years apart, that 
Rose stood much more in awe of Bur- 
namy than of others much more his 
seniors. He was often in the company 
of Kenby, whom he valued next to March 
as a person acquainted with men; he 
consulted March upon Kenby’s practice 
of always taking up the language of the 
country he visited, if it were only for a 
fortnight; and he conceived a higher 
opinion of him from March’s approval. 

3urnamy was most with Mrs. March, 
who made him talk about himself when 
he supposed he was talking about litera- 
ture, in the hope that she could get him 
to talk about the Triscoes; but she listen- 
ed in vain as he poured out his soul in 
theories of literary art, and in histories of 
what he had written and what he meant 
to write. When he passed them where 
they sat together, March heard the young 
fellow’s perpetually recurring I, I, I, my, 
my, my, me, me, me; and smiled to think 
how she was suffering under the drip- 
drip of his innocent egotism. 

She bore in a sort of scientific patience 
with his attentions to the pivotal girl, 
and with Miss Triseoe’s indifference to 
him, in which a less penetrating scrutiny 
could have detected no change from meal 
to meal. It was only at table that she 
could see them together, or that she could 
note any break in the reserve of the father 
and daughter. The signs of this were so 
fine that when she reported them March 
laughed in scornful incredulity. But at 
breakfast the third day out, the Triscoes, 
with the authority of people accustomed 
to social consideration, suddenly turned 
to the Marches, and began to make them- 
the father spoke to 
Mareh) of Hvery Other Week, which he 
seemed to know of in its relation to him; 
and the young girl addressed herself to 
Mrs. Mareh’s motherly sense not the less 
acceptably because indirectly. She spoke 
of going out with her father for an in- 
definite time, as if it were rather his wish 
than hers, and she made some inquiries 
about places in Germany: they had never 
been in Germany. They had some idea 
of Dresden; but the idea of Dresden with 
its American colony seemed rather tire- 
some; and did Mrs. March know anything 
about Weimar? 

Mrs. March was obliged to savy that she 
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knew nothing about any place in Ger- 
many; and she explained perhaps too 
fully where and why she was going with 
her husband. She fancied a Boston note 
in that scorn for the tiresomeness of Dres- 
den; but the girl’s stvle was of New York 
rather than of Boston, and her accent was 
not quite of either place. Mrs. March be- 
gan to try the Triscoes in this place and 
in that, to divine them and to class them. 
She had decided from the first that they 
were society people, but they were culti- 
vated beyond the average of the few 
swells whom she had met; and there had 
been nothing offensive in their manner 
of holding themselves aloof from the oth 
er people at the table; they had a right 
to do that if they chose. 

When the young Lefferses came in to 
breakfast, the talk went on between these 
and the Marches; the Triscoes presently 
left the table, and Mrs. March rose soon 
after, eager for that discussion of their be 
havior which Mareh knew he would not 
be able to postpone. He agreed with her 
that they were society people, but she 
could not at once accept his theory that 
they had themselves been the objects of 
an advance from them because of their 
neutral literary quality, through which 
they were of no social world. Later she 
admitted this, as she said, for the sake of 
argument, though what she wanted him 
to see, now, was that this was all a step 
of the girl’s toward finding out some 
thing about Burnamy. 

The same afternoon, about the time the 
deck-steward was making his round with 
his cups, Miss Triscoe abruptly advanced 
upon her from a neighboring corner of 
the bulkhead, and asked, with the air 
of one accustomed to have her advances 
gratefully received, if she might sit by 
her. The girl took March’s vacant chair, 
where she had her cup of bouillon, which 
she continued to hold untasted in her hand 
after the first sip. Mrs. March did the 
same with hers, and at the moment she 
had got very tired of doing it, Burnamy 
came by, for the hundredth time that 
day, and gave her a hundredth bow with 
a hundredth smile. He perceived that 
she wished to get rid of her cup, and he 
sprang to her relief. 

‘“*May I take yours too?” he said very 
passively to Miss Triscoe. 

‘*You are very good,” she answered, 
and gave it. 

Mrs. March with a casual air suggested, 
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THERE WAS REASON TO BELIEVE THAT THEY WERE HOLDING EACH OTHERS HANDS.” 








‘““Do you know Mr. Burnamy, Miss Tris- 
coe?” The girl said a few civil things, 
but Burnamy did not try to make talk 
with her while he remained a few mo- 
ments before Mrs. March. The pivotal 
virl came in sight, tilting and turning in 
a rare moment of isolation at the corner 
of the music-room, and he bowed abrupt 
ly, and hurried off to join her. 

‘Miss Triscoe did not linger; she al- 
leged the’ necessity of looking up her 
father, and went away with a smile so 
friendly that Mrs. March might easily 
have construed it to mean that no blame 
attached itself to her in Miss Triscoe’s 
mind. 

‘*Then you don’t feel that it was a very 
distinet success?” her husband asked on 
his return. 

‘*Not on the surface,” she said. 

‘‘ Better let ill enough alone,” he ad- 
vised, 

She did not heed him. ‘‘ All the same 
she cares for him. The very fact that she 
was so cold, shows that.”’ 

‘* And do you think her being cold will 
make him care for her?” 

‘If she wants it to.’ 

XIV. 

At dinner that day the question of The 
Maiden Knight was debated among the 
noises and silences of the band. Young 
Mrs. Leffers had brought the book to the 
table with her; she said she had not been 
able to lay it down before the last horn 
sounded; in fact she could have been seen 
reading it to her husband where they sat 
under the same shawl, the whole after- 
noon. ‘‘Don’t you think it’s perfectly 
fascinating?” she asked Mrs. Adding, with 
her petted mouth. 

‘* Well,” said the widow, doubtfully, 
“it’s nearly a week since I read it, and 
I’ve had time to get over the glow.” 

‘*Oh, I could just read it forever!” the 
bride exclaimed. 

*T like a book,” said her husband, 
‘that takes me out of myself. I don’t 
want to think when I’m reading.” 

March was going to attack this ideal, 
but he reflected in time that Mr. Leffers 
had really stated his own motive in read- 
ing. He compromised. ‘* Well, I like 
the author to do my thinking for me.” 

‘** Yes,” said the other, ‘‘that is what I 
mean.” 

‘*The question is whether The Maiden 
Knight fellow does it,” said Kenby, tak- 
Vou. XCVIII.—No. 585.—52 
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ing duck and pease from the steward at 
his shoulder. 

‘*What my wife likes in it is to see 
what one woman can do and be, single- 
handed,” said March. 

‘*No,” his wife corrected him, ‘‘ what a 
man thinks she can.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Mr. Triscoe unexpect- 
edly, ‘‘ that we're like the English in our 
habit of going off about a book like a train 
of powder.” 

‘*Tf you'll say a row of bricks,” March 
assented, *‘ I'll agree with you. It’s cer- 
tainly Anglo-Saxon to fall over one an- 
other as we do, when we get going. It 
would be interesting to know just how 
much liking there is in the popularity of 
a given book.” 

‘*Tt’s like the run of a song, isn’t it?” 
Kenby suggested. ‘‘ You can’t stand 
either, when it reaches a given point.” 

He spoke to March and ignored Triscoe, 
who had hitherto ignored the rest of the 
table. 

‘*Tt’s very curious,” March said. ‘‘The 
book or the song catches a mood, or 
feeds a craving, and when one passes or 
the other is glutted—” 

‘*The discouraging part is,” Triscoe put 
in, still limiting himself to the Marches, 
‘that it’s never a question of real taste. 
The things that go down with us are so 
crude, so coarsely spiced; they tickle such 
a vulgar palate— Now in France, for 
instance,” he suggested. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,” returned the 
editor. ‘‘ After all, we eat a good deal 
of bread, and we drink more pure water 
than any other people. Even when we 
drink it iced, I fancy it isn’t so bad as 
absinthe.” 

The young bride looked at him grate- 
fully, but she said, ‘‘If we can’t get ice- 
water in Europe, I don’t know what Mr. 
Leffers will do,” and the talk threatened 
to pass among the ladies into a compari- 
son of American and European customs. 

Burnamy could not bear to let it. ‘I 
don't pretend to be very well up in French 
literature,” he began, *‘ but I think such 
a book as The Maiden Knight isn’t such 
a bad piece of work; people are lik- 
ing a pretty well built story when they 
like it. Of course it’s sentimental, and it 
begs the question a good deal; but it im- 
agines something heroic in character, and 
it makes the reader imagine it too. The 
man who wrote that book may be a don- 
key half the time, but he’s a genius the 
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other half. By-and-by he'll do something 
—after he’s come to see that his Maiden 
Knight was a fool—that I believe even 
you won't be down on, Mr. March, if he 
paints a heroic type as powerfully as he 
does in this book.” 

He spoke with the authority of a jour- 
nalist, and though he deferred to March 
in the end, he deferred with authority 
still. March liked him for coming to the 
defence of a young writer whom he had 
not himself learned to like yet. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said, ‘* if he has the power you say, and 
can keep it after he comes to his artistic 
consciousness.” 

Mrs. Leffers, as if she thought things 
were going her way, smiled; Rose Add- 
ing listened with shining eyes expectant- 
ly fixed on March; his mother viewed his 
rapture with tender amusement. The 
steward was at Kenby’s shoulder with the 
salad and his entreating ‘‘ Bleace!” and 
Triscoe seemed to be questioning whether 
he should take any notice of Burnamy’s 
general disagreement. He said at last: 
‘*T’m afraid we haven't the documents. 
You don’t seem to have cared for French 
books, and I haven't read The Maiden 
Knight.” He added to March: ‘* But I 
don’t defend absinthe. Ice-water is bet- 
ter. What I object to is our indiscrim- 


inate taste both for raw whiskey and for 
milk-and-water.” 
No one took up the question again, and 


it was Kenby who spoke next. ‘The doc- 
tor thinks, if this weather holds, that we 
shall be into Plymeuth Wednesday morn- 
ing. I always like to get a professional 
opinion on the ship’s run.” 

In the evening, as Mrs. March was put- 
ting away in her portfolio the journal- 
letter which she was writing to send back 
from Plymouth to her children, Miss Tris- 
coe drifted to the place where she sat at 
their table in the dining-room by a co- 
incidence which they both respected as 
casual. 

‘*We had quite a literary dinner,” she 
remarked, hovering for a moment near 
the chair which she later sank into. ‘It 
must have made you feel very much at 
home. Or perhaps you're so tired of it at 
home that you don’t talk about books.” 

‘*We always talk shop, in some form 
or other,” said Mrs. March. *‘ My husband 
never tires of it. A good many of the con- 
tributors come to us, you know.” 

‘*Tt must be delightful,” said the girl. 
She added as if she ought to excuse her- 


self for neglecting an advantage that 
might have been hers if she had chosen, 
‘*T’m sorry one sees so little of the artistic 
and literary set. But New York is such a 
big place.” 

‘*New York people seem to be very 
fond of it,” said Mrs. March. ‘* Those 
who have always lived there.” 

‘* We haven't always lived there,” said 
the girl. ‘‘ But I think one has a good 
time there—the best time a girl can have. 
It’s all very well coming over for the 
summer; one has to spend the summer 
somewhere. Are you going out fora long 
time?” 

‘Only for the summer. 
bad.” 

‘*Oh, yes. I suppose we shall travel 
about through Germany, and then bring 
up in Paris. We always do; my father 
is very fond of it.” 

‘You must know it very well,” said 
Mrs. March, aimlessly. 

‘“‘T was born there, —if that means 
knowing it. I lived there till I was 
eleven years old. We came home afte: 
my mother died.” 

**Oh!” said Mrs. March. 

The girl did not go further into her 
family history; but by one of those leaps 
which seem to women as logical as other 
progressions, she arrived at asking, ‘‘ Is 
Mr. Burnamy one of the—contributors?” 

Mrs. March laughed. ‘‘ He is going to 
be, as soon as his poem is printed.” 

‘* Poem?” 

“Yes. Mr. March thinks it’s very nice.” 

‘*T thought he spoke very nicely about 
The Maiden Knight. And he has been 
very nice to papa. You know they have 
the same room.” 

‘*T think Mr. Burnamy told me,” Mrs. 
March said. 

The girl went on. ‘‘ He had the lower 
berth, and he gave it to papa; he’s done 
everything but turn himself out of doors.” 

‘‘I’'m sure he’s been very glad,” Mrs. 
March ventured on Burnamy’s behalf, 
but very softly, lest if she breathed upon 
these budding confidences they should 
shrink and wither away. 

‘*T always tell papa that there's no 
country like America for real unselfish- 
ness; and if they’re all like that, in Chi- 
cago!” The girl stopped, and added with 
a laugh, ‘‘ But I'm always quarrelling with 
papa about America.” 

‘*T have a daughter living in Chicago,” 
said Mrs. March, alluringly. 
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But Miss Triscoe refused the bait, either 
because she had said all she meant, or be- 
eause she had said all she would, about 
Chieago, which Mrs. March felt for the 
present to be one with Burnamy. She 
cave another of her leaps. ‘I don’t see 
why people are so anxious to get it like 
Europe, at home. They say that there 
vas a time when there were no chaperons 
—before hoops, you know.” She looked 
suggestively at Mrs. March, resting one 
slim hand on the table, and controlling 
her skirt with the other, as if she were 
getting ready to rise at any moment. 
‘* When they used to sit on their steps.” 

‘‘It was very pleasant before hoops— 
in every way,” said Mrs. Mareh. ‘‘I was 
young, then; and I lived in Boston, where 
[ suppose it was always simpler than in 
New York. I used to sit on our steps. 
It was delightful for girls—the free- 
dom.” 

‘I wish I had lived before hoops,” said 
Miss Triscoe. 

‘Well, there must be places where it’s 
before hoops yet: Seattle, and Portland, 
Oregon, for all I know,” Mrs. March sug- 
gested. ‘‘And there must be people in 
that epoch everywhere.” 

‘Like that young lady who twists and 
turns?” said Miss Triscoe, giving first 
one side of her face and then the other. 
‘They have a good time. I suppose if 
Europe came to us in one way it had to 
come in another. If it came in galleries 
and all that sort of thing, it had to come 
in chaperons. You'll think I'm a great 
extremist, Mrs. March; but sometimes I 
wish there was more America instead of 
less. I don’t believe it’s as bad as people 
say. Does Mr. March,” she asked, tak- 
ing hold of the chair with one hand, to 
secure her footing from any caprice of 
the sea, while she gathered her skirt more 
firmly into the other, as she rose, ‘‘ does he 
think that America is going all wrong?” 

“All wrong? How?” 

‘Oh, in polities, don’t you know. 
And government, and all that. And brib- 
ing. And the lower classes having every- 
thing their own way. And the horrid 
newspapers. And everything getting so 
expensive; and no regard for family, or 
anything of that kind.” 

Mrs. March thought she saw what Miss 
Triseoe meant, but she answered, still cau- 
tiously, ‘‘I don’t believe he does always. 
Though there are times when he is very 
much disgusted. Then he says that he is 


getting too old—and we always quarrel 
about that—to see things as they really 
are. He says that if the world had been 
going the way that people over fifty have 
always thought it was going, it would 
have gone to smash in the time of the 
anthropoidal apes.” 

‘Oh, yes: Darwin,” said Miss Triscoe, 
vaguely. ‘Well, 'm glad he doesn't 
give itup. I didn’t know but I was hold- 
ing out just because I had argued so much, 
and was doing it out of—opposition. Good- 
night!” 

She called her salutation gayly over 
her shoulder, and Mrs. March watched 
her gliding out of the saloon with a grace- 
ful tilt to humor the slight roll of the 
ship, and a little lurch to correct it, once 
or twice, and wondered if Burnamy was 
afraid of her; it seemed to her that if she 
were a young man she should not be 
afraid of Miss Triscoe. 

The next morning, just after she had 
arranged herself in her steamer chair, he 
approached her, bowing and smiling, with 
the first of his many bows and smiles for 
the day, and at the same time Miss Tris- 
coe came toward her from the opposite 
direction. She nodded brightly to him, 
and he gave her a bow and smile too: he 
always had so many of them to spare. 

‘* Here is yourchair!” Mrs. March called 
to her, drawing the shawl] out of the chair 
next her own. ‘‘ Mr. March is wander- 
ing about the ship somewhere.” 

**Tll keep it for him,” said Miss Tris- 
coe, and as Burnamy offered to take the 
shawl that hung in the hollow of her 
arm, she let it slip into his hand with an 
‘*Oh, thank you,” which seemed also a 
permission for him to wrap it about her 
in the chair. 

He stood talking before the ladies, but 
he looked up and down the promenade. 
The pivotal girl showed herself at the 
corner of the music-room, as she had 
done the day before. At first she re- 
volved there as if she were shedding her 
light on some one hidden round the cor- 
ner; then she moved a few paces farther 
out and showed herself more obviously 
alone. Clearly she was there for Bur- 
namy to come and walk with her; Mrs. 
March could see that, and she felt that 
Miss Triscoe saw it too. She waited for 
her to dismiss him to his flirtation; but 
Miss Triscoe kept chatting on, and lhe 
kept answering, and making no motion to 
get away. Mrs. March began to be as sor- 
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ry for her as she was ashamed for him. 


Then she heard him saying, *‘ Would 


you like a turn or two?” and Miss Tris- 
coe answering, ‘** Why, yes, thank you,” 
and promptly getting out of her chair as 
if the pains they had both been at to get 
her settled in it were all nothing. 


She had the composure to say, * 
] 


You 
eave your shawl with me, Miss Tris- 
coe,” and to receive her fervent, ‘* Oh, 
thank you,” before they sailed off together, 
with an inhuman indifference to the girl 
at the corner of the music-room. She 
sank into a kind Of triumphal collapse, 
from which she roused herself to point 
her husband to the chair beside her when 
he happened along. 

He 


romance. 


cau 


chose to be perverse about her 
‘* Well, now, you had better 
let them alone. Remember Kendricks.” 
He meant one of their young friends 
whose love-affair they had promoted till 
his happy marriage left them in lasting 
doubt of what they had done. ‘* My sym- 
pathies are all with the pivotal girl. 
Hadn't she as much right to him, for the 
time being, or for good and all, as Miss 
Triscoe?”’ 

‘*That depends upon what you think 
of Burnamy.” 
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‘* Well, I don’t like to see a girl have a 
young man snatched away from her just 
when she’s made sure of him. How do 
you suppose she is feeling now?” 

‘*She isn’t feeling at all. She’s letting 
her revolving light fall upon half a dozen 
other young men by this time, collective 
ly or consecutively. All she wants to 
make sure of is that they're young men 
or old ones, even.” 

March laughed, but not altogether at 
what his wife said. ‘* Ive been having : 
little talk with Papa Triscoe, in the smok 
ing-room.”’ 

‘**You smell like it,” said his wife, not 
to seem too eager. ‘* Well?” 

‘* Well, Papa Triscoe seems to be in a 
pout. He doesn’t think things are going 
as they should in America. He hasn't 
been consulted, or if he has, his opinion 
hasn't been acted upon.” 

‘*T think he’s horrid,” said Mrs. March 
‘Who are they?” 

**T couldn’t make out, and I couldn't 
ask. But I'll tell you what I think.” 

“What?” 

‘*That there’s no chance for Burnamy. 
He’s taking his daughter out to marry her 
to a crowned head.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


LOVE. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


OVE stooped to one who captive lay, 
Fettered and prone, and broke the bars, 
And led him to the dawning day, 


The morning stars. 


Love found upon the battle’s edge 
A coward fleeing from the strife, 
And sent him back, his heart in pledge, 
Valiant through life. 


Love touched dumb lips that could not pray, 
And lo! they uttered prayer and song. 
Love hath so subtle, sweet a way, 


Love is so strong, 


That come he with an angel’s face, 
Or come he with a flaming sword, 
With whom he makes his dwelling-place 
All heaven is poured. 





THE ASTRONOMICAL OUTLOOK. 


AS RELATED TO THE PERFECTION OF OUR INSTRUMENTS AND METHODS 
OF OBSERVATION, 


BY C. A. YOUNG 


J REDICTION is always hazardous, es- 
| pecially so in scientific matters. The 
inexpected is happening continually, as, 
for instance, in the discovery of the Roent- 
ven rays, which has so transformed our 
views of the range of radiant energy. 
And yet the growth of science is, on the 
whole, an orderly evolution. The germs 
of the future are now present in various 
stages of development, and many of them 
so far advanced that we can already form 
some idea of what the product is to be. 

Or, to put it differently, we are situated 
somewhat like persons standing on a little 
eminence and overlooking a widely ex- 
tended landscape. The nearer objects are 
for the most part conspicuous, though 
some are hidden by intervening obsta- 
cles. A little farther away things are less 
clearly seen, and all the remoter features 
are’ veiled in haze or shadow, or simply 
lost in the distance. Of all the various 
roads that lead forward from the observy- 
er’s station only a few can be followed far 
by the eye; but some of the great high- 
ways are marked, and at the same time 
partly hidden, by lines of foliage and arti- 
ficial structures, while of others glimpses 
are here and there attainable. So, as we 
try to penetrate the future of our science, 
a small portion of what lies nearest ap- 
pears reasonably distinct, and we feel 
confident that sturdy persistence in fol- 
lowing certain paths in which astrono- 
mers are now treading will carry them 
well forward into regions now visible but 
dimly,ifatall. We know well, also, that 
very likely some most wonderful things 
lie close at hand, as yet undreamed-of, 
and we have no idea how soon, or on 
what road, they may reveal themselves. 

But in some vital respects our figure 
fails. Astronomers do not overlook a 
wide and open valley, but rather, from 
the foot-hills of a mountain range, look 
upward into mists and clouds, and every 
path soon disappears into obscurity, except 
where here and there sunlight breaks 
through. Some of these paths doubtless 
end at the foot of precipices which cannot 


be scaled, and others lose themselves in 
morasses or glaciers; but some will lead 
the fortunate traveller to clearer light 
and air, and to gardens of rich fruit; for 
the heights of science are not, like earth- 
ly mountain-tops, barren and icy, but 
clothed with verdure, and bathed in the 
light of heaven, where one breathes un- 
tainted air, and enjoys most glorious pros- 
pects. But always before him rise sum- 
mits more lofty, more inaccessible, and 
more mysterious yet; for the highest at- 
tainment is, after all, only progress tow- 
ards the unattainable infinite, and that 
which lies before bears always an increas- 
ing ratio to that which has been left behind. 

Perhaps the first question which offers 
itself is, What advances are likely to be 
made in the methods and instruments of 
astronomical investigation? Can we lope 
soon to acquire new instruments of re- 
search relatively as powerful as those 
which the past has given us—instruments 
which, like the telescope and spectroscope, 
will open new and unknown regions hith- 
erto hopelessly inaccessible? It is hardly 
safe to prophesy, but one is certainly war- 
ranted in saying, Why not? The discov- 
ery of new forms of radiant energy, like 
the Roentgen and Lenard rays, makes it 
conceivable that very possibly similar ra- 
diations may come to us from the hea- 
venly bodies, and that before very long 
we may be in possession of apparatus 
which will enable us to detect those 
rays, and to read the records they are 
sure to bring if they really reach us. 
The undoubted—possibly the word is a 
little too strong—-the, at least, more than 
probable connection between solar dis- 
turbances and our own magnetic storms, 
as well as the phenomena of comets’ tails. 
makes it almost certain that magnetic and 
electric stresses and displacements prevail 
in interplanetary space; and, if so, the 
ability to detect and measure them would 
add greatly to our knowledge. As yet, no 
doubt, our instruments are inadequate to 
such studies, but they need notal ways be so. 

Then it is not unreasonable, I think, 
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410 HARPER'S NEW 
to expect that we shall ultimately, and 
perhaps before many years, be able to 
measure the heat received from the stars 
and planets, and so to reach some know- 
ledge as to their temperatures and plhys- 
ical conditions. If we were now able to 
do this, certain important problems as to 
Mars might be summarily settled. 

3ut even if no absolutely new instru- 
ments are soon invented, much is to be 
expected from the improvement of those 
we have. L[see no reason why the power 
of telescopes may not be greatly increased 
in the near future. Some authorities, in- 
deed, maintain that the limit of size has 
nearly been reached, and that instruments 
much larger than the Yerkes telescope 
can never be made satisfactory on account 
of the distortion of the object-glass caused 
by its own weight. But in this greatest 
of all telescope lenses the flexure is so 
slight as to be barely perceptible, and even 
in one of twice the diameter it need be 
nothing very serious. The case differs 
immensely from that of a reflector. So 
far, however, as the mere ability to see 
things goes, it may well be doubted wheth- 
er any very great gain will follow mere 
increase of size, unless the new giants are 
to be mounted at places where the at- 


mospheric conditions are far more perfect 

than at most of those hitherto occupied. 
But the ery of the spectroscope and 

the photographie plate is always, ‘‘ More 


light!” With telescopes such as are like- 
ly to be made within the next fifty years 
the astronomer will have at his disposal 
three or four times as much light as we 
are now able to command. The smaller 
stars will be brought within the range of 
spectroscopic study, and more subtle de- 
tails in the spectra of the larger ones can 
be dealt with. Andif photographic plates 
are correspondingly improved, it is diffi- 
cult tosay whatcould not be done in the way 
of instantaneous pictures of the heavenly 
bodies. If an impression could be obtain- 
ed in a hundredth of a second, a great part 
of the exasperating atmospheric difficulty 
would be evaded, since, for so short a time 
as that, the air is often practically quiet, 
even when it is in an extremely bad con- 
dition for visual observation. 

But, on the whole, increase in the size 
of telescopes seems now to be less impor- 
tant than the improvement of their opti- 
cal qualities. Our present object-glasses, 
though wonderful products of the artist’s 
skill, are very far from ideal — hardly 
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more, indeed, than a mere “first approx- 
imation” to absolute perfection. The 
fault is not with the optician, but in the 
material with which he has to deal. 

The kinds of glass hitherto at his dis 
posal are such that it is impossible to 
make from them lenses which will bring 
to the same focal point more than two 
differently colored rays of the spectrum 
If, for instance, the red and blue are per 
fectly united, then the green rays wil! 
come to their focus nearer to the lens, 
and the violet farther away. In the best 
of the great telescopes now existing, there 
fore, the image of a bright object is su 
rounded with a strong purplish halo, 
which to the uninitiated appears very 
beautiful, but which to the astronomer is 
an abomination, because it makes it dif 
ficult to see small objects near the bright 
one, and seriously injures the definition 
of details upon the disk of a planet. 

Within the past few years, however, 
the German manufacturers at Jena, work 
ing with a government subsidy, have been 
able to produce new kinds of glass which, 
properly combined, give lenses free from 
this fundamental defect, and have enabled 
their opticians to attain unprecedented 
perfection in the construction of micro 
scopes. Hitherto it has not been found 
practicable to supply disks of large size 
sufficiently homogeneous for telescope 
lenses, and at the same time of a quality 
to resist the atmospheric hardships to 
which such lenses are necessarily exposed. 
But progressisconstantly making. A num 
ber of small telescopes from five to eiglit 
inches in diameter have already been con- 
structed which are said to be very fine; 
and an English firm now advertises its 
readiness to supply ‘‘ photo-visual” ob 
ject-glasses as large as twenty inches in 
diameter. * 


* It may be permitted here, I hope, to refer to 
the heavy loss which astronomy has lately suffered 
in the dying out of our great American telescope- 
makers, the Cambridge Clarks,the father and his 
two sons, who, during the last twenty-five years, have 
made more great object-glasses than all the other 
opticians of the whole world. Among their produc- 
tions are the largest lenses of all, now mounted at 
the Lick ard Yerkes observatories. Others, perhaps, 
may have possessed a profounder knowledge of op- 
tical mathematics, and perhaps an equal skill in the 
working of optical surfaces to theoretical curves, 
but none, I think, have had so ready a perception of 
just the right and best thing to do in order to over 
come or evade the difficulties caused by slight im- 
perfections in the material, such as are sure to be 
encountered in even the best specimens of the glass- 
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The peculiar name is given to indicate 
that these new lenses bring the rays which 
are specially effective in photography to 
the same focus as those which chiefly af- 
fect the eye, so that such a telescope is 
equally useful for both photographic and 
visual observations. 

It may be that the new century is to 
bring in a new era in telescope-making, 
and that the instruments to be used by 
the coming generation of astronomers will 
surpass in perfection our present ones as 
much as our new “* apochromatic ” micro 
scopes excel those that our fathers work- 
ed with. 

It is unquestionable that photography, 
which during the last twenty years has 
come forward so rapidly as a means of 
astronomical investigation, is to become 
still more important. Already there are 
immense fields in which it has not only 
replaced visual observation, but has gone 
far beyond the possibilities of vision, as, 
for instance, in the study of stellar spectra, 
and in the picturing of comets and nebu- 
le. But there are other fields in which it 
cannot yet at all compete with the eye of 
a good observer, as in the study of the 
details of a planet’s surface, the measure- 
ment of close and difficult double stars, 
and in the so-called ‘‘ observations of 
precision,” hitherto made with meridi- 
an circles, transit instruments, and other 
instruments of the same general class. 
The time is surely coming, however, 
and may be near at hand, when photog- 
raphy will take possession of these re- 
gions also. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why it may not be possi- 
ble, with improved plates and methods of 
development, to photograph everything 
that the eye can see with any instrument, 
and that more quickly than the eye can 
see it, thus securing a record that is per- 
manent, authentic, and free from the per- 
sonal bias of imagination and hypothesis, 
which so seriously impairs the authority 
of many ocular observations. This is not 
to be taken as a prediction that such ideal 
photographic perfection will soon, or ever, 
be actually attained; but if it is even ap- 
proached the whole aspect of observation- 
founder’s work. None certainly have surpassed them 
in the excellence of their finished lenses. 

We still have opticians, however, who are follow- 
ing hard in their footsteps, and have the advantage 
of the experience of their predecessors; we may well 
hope, therefore, that our country will yet be able to 
retain her pre-eminence in this important line of 
scientific art. 
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alastronomy will be changed: the human 
retina* will have been practically sup- 
planted by the photographic film. 

Even more important, from some points 
of view, is the probable, or at least pos- 
sible, development of astronomical math- 
ematics. The now 
fronted with numerous problems relating 
to the motions of groups of bodies under 
their mutual attraction, and while these 
problems are in their nature perfectly 


astronomer is con- 


determinate and capable of solution, we 
have as yet mathematical methods 
able to deal with them in a satisfactory 
manner. We may at least hope that the 
reproach will be before very 
long; that some new functions or meth- 


ods may be found which will increase our 


ho 


removed 


powers of computation as greatly as did 
the invention of logarithms and of the 
true that the want has 
pressing for nearly two hundred 
vears, and that failure has followed fail- 
ure in the attempt to supply it. Doubt- 
less, therefore, we ought not to be too 
sanguine of any immediate success. Still, 
mathematical has of late 
making such great advances that it can- 
not be unreasonable to anticipate new 
and decisive conquests in this region. 
Until we have some such new methods 
and appliances, progress in dealing with 
the motions of star-clusters and of the 
great stellar system must be slow and 
painful; indeed, the full completion of 
the theory of our own little planetary 
system cannot apparently be reached by 
our present resources, though it is true 
that the discrepancies between calcula- 
tion and observation are for the 
most part, so slight that until our instru- 
ments and methods of observing are much 
improved they are of small practical ac- 
count. It is only rarely that these out- 
standing discordances are such as to make 
it certain that the theory itself is distinet- 
ly inadequate. 

At present it is only in certain rather 
infrequent cases, and with considerable 
difficulty, that we can reach the precision 
of a ‘‘tenth of a second of are” in the 


ealeulus. It is 
been 


science been 


now, 


” 


* One wonders sometimes whether there cannot 
be found some way to exalt the sensitiveness of the 
retina itself; some drug, for instance, which will fer 
a short time so increase the power of seeing a faint 
object as virtually to give, for the time being, the 
advantage of a larger telescope. It is very tantaliz- 
ing to be able barely to see a faint object but not 
clearly enough to measure it—a very common ex- 
perience of every observer. 
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412 HARPER’S NEW 
determination of the absolute direction 
of a planet or a star; and in measuring 
the slight annual change of direction of a 
star (upon which our determination of its 
distance depends) the limit of error is at 
least a third as great. From many points 
of view even such precision is wonderful ; 
one-thirtieth of a second is only half an 
inch seen at a distance of fifty miles. But 
the stars are so remote that from most of 
them the great orbit of the earth around 
the sun is a mere point compared with 
this, and for most of them their apparent 
drift across the heavens does not amount 
to as much as this in a decade. It will 
be necessary immensely to increase the 
precision and the number of our observa- 
tions before the requisite data can be ob- 
tained for attacking many of the most 
important of the problems now opening 
before us. The observations of the great 
astronomers to come must as much ex- 
ceed in accuracy the best of those we are 
now able to make as those of Bessel do 
those of Tycho. Science and art must go 
hand in hand; the mathematician, the op- 
tician, the mechanician, and the indefat- 
igable observer must all co-operate to the 
utmost of their ability, if we are to pen- 
etrate much farther with our knowledge 
of the stellar systems. At present we 


have only a few approximate results as 
to the distances and motions of the stars, 
their real magnitudes and personal pecu- 
liarities, and there can hardly be a doubt 
that the coming century will bring an 
immense expansion of human knowledge 


in these directions. The ‘*‘ Theory of the 
Stellar Universe ’’—what a field of study 
ascompared with the ‘‘ Planetary Theory,” 
or the still narrower ‘‘ Lunar Theory,” 
each of which has engaged the attention 
of the ablest astronomers for long cen- 
turies! Truly horizons widen as we rise. 

When we come to consider in order 
our prospects with respect to the “‘ pending 
problems of astronomy,” we naturally 
look first at the earth itself and the astro- 
nomical questions that relate to it. The 
last few years have brought sure know- 
ledge of a minute periodical shift of her 
axis, and a corresponding displacement 
of the poles upon the surface of the globe. 
So far as the accuracy of our present ob- 
servations can decide, this shift appears 
to be nearly regular; and yet theory 
would rather indicate that for various 
reasons it must be more or less irregu- 
lar, and accompanied by corresponding 
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changes in the rate of rotation or length 
of the day. It is to be hoped that before 
very long we may become able to detect 
the presence and amount of such irregu- 
larities if they really exist, and it is not 
to be disguised that some anxiety is felt 
lest it should be found that we are al 
ready near the limit of accuracy in astro 
nomical prediction—-actually approaching 
a boundary which cannot possibly be 
overpassed. For if the earth, our stand 
ard measurer of time, ‘‘ goes wild” to 
some appreciable amount, it is clearly im 
possible to predict astronomical events 
within time-limits closer than the extent 
of her vagaries—unless, indeed, some oth 
er time-measurer can be found, steadier 
and more to be trusted, to take her place 

Doubtless, also, the years to come will 
correct our knowledge of the dimensions 
of our globe, and of its mass and density. 
At present our estimate of the distance 
between any two ‘‘well-determined points” 
on opposite hemispheres — say, for in- 
stance, between the centres of the domes 
of the observatories at Washington and 
the Cape of Good Hope—is uncertain by 
at least a thousand feet; the earth’s mass 
in tons is still in doubt by fully one or 
two per cent. The limits of error have 
been much diminished by the geodetic 
operations and gravitational experiments 
of the last twenty-five years, but there re- 
mains abundant room for improvement. 

As regards the moon, the theory of her 
motions has not yet by any means reach 
ed finality, and numerous able mathema- 
ticians are still at work upon it. It is 
hardly likely, however, that any great 
discovery is to be made in this line of re 
search. Observation and theory will 
doubtless draw into closer accordance, 
until at last their discrepancies will be 
only such as can fairly be attributed to 
the inaccuracies of our standard time- 
keeper—the slight irregular changes in 
the earth’s rotation due to occasional geo 
logical paroxysms, such as earthquakes, 
and its consequent acceleration or retar- 
dation by a few thousandths of a second 
of time. 

The application of photography has al- 
ready added much to our knowledge of 
the lunar surface, and is certain in a few 
years to give us charts of the hemisphere 
which is visible to us far exceeding in 
accuracy our maps of any but selected 
regions of the earth. Two large lunar 
atlases are now being published—one by 
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the Paris Observatory, and the other by 
the Lick; athird, on a mucl larger scale 
than either of the other two, but based on 
the same photographic material, is pro- 
posed to be issued at Prague. Compar- 
ison of these authentic records of the 
moon’s present state with those that are 
to be obtained hereafter will surely set- 
tle the interesting questions relating to 
changes in progress upon the surface of 
our satellite. Doubtless, also, the im 
proved instruments for the measurement 
of heat and other radiations will make our 
understanding of its physical conditions 
vastly more sure and definite. 

While we are now certain that the av 
erage temperature of the moon is very 
low, we know nothing definite as to its 
range, nor how hot the surface rocks 
may become during the moon's long day 
of unclouded sunshine, lasting more than 
three hundred hours. 

As to the moon’s averted face—-the 
side never yet seen from the earth—there 
is no prospect that the future will do 
anything for us. There is no reason to 
suppose that it differs in any important 
respect from the face we see and study: 
probably, however, men will never know; 
and yet more than once in the history of 
science somewhat similar negative pre- 
dictions have been discredited. 


Solar astronomy promises rapid ad- 
vance. Even with our present means of 
investigation, facts and data are fast ac- 
cumulating which, by the mere lapse of 
time, will furnish an answer to many of 
the most important questions now open, 
such as those which relate to the imagined 
influence of planets in causing disturb- 
ances of the sun's surface, and the effect, 
if any, of such disturbances upon our 
own terrestrial affairs. Lately, also, it 
has become pretty clear that in the study 
of solar physics we have to do with con 
ditions not permanent, but transitional ; 
that certain phenomena which have long 
most perplexed us, like the peculiar ac- 
celeration of the motion of the sun's sur- 
face in the region near its equator, are 
mere ‘‘survivals,” and have their origin 
and explanation not in causes now oper- 
ating, but in the far-distant past. We 
study in the sun a process rather than a 
thing; or, if a thing, one that is not per- 
manent and stable, but in a state of flux 
and change, and this guiding thought, 
newly acquired, will probably aid greatly 
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in the interpretation of the facts of ob- 
servation. Doubtless, also, we shall by- 
and-by have instruments which will en- 
able us to follow out in a way now 
impossible the daily and hourly changes 
in the solar radiation, and co-ordinating 
these results with those of visual and 
photographic observation, we shall gain 
an insight into the now most puzzling 
phenomena of sun-spots and prominences. 
Then, too, the more detailed study of the 
solar spectrum under various conditions, 
and its comparison with the results of 
laboratory-work, are sure to throw light 
in both directions—to give us on the one 
hand a better understanding of the sun 
and its conditions, and on the other to 
make more intelligible the nature and 
behavior of molecules and molecular 
forces. It is to be hoped, also, that the 
faithful observation of eclipses will in 
time solve the numerous and intensely 
interesting problems presented by the 
sun’s mysterious corona—if, indeed, some 
new mode of observation does not soon 
remove the restrictions which now con- 
fine our observations to such rare and 
precarious opportunities. 


Turning to the planetary system, we 
see a wide field for the increase of our 
knowledge, and an encouraging probabil- 
ity of progress, both through the patient 
use of our present means of investiga- 
tion, and still more by the aid of the ex- 
pected improvements in instruments and 
methods, 

Mere persistence in the old ways is cer- 
tain to give us ultimately a much exacter 
knowledge of the dimensions and motions 
of the system, and may very likely be 
able to throw light upon certain perplex- 
ing problems presented by some slight 
apparent anomalies which as yet seem to 
be inexplicable on the existing theories 
of gravitation. Possibly the power of 
the new mathematics may show them to 
be merely apparent, and perfectly recon- 
cilable with that theory (as has often 
before happened in similar cases); but it 
may well be, and in fact is rather likely, 
that our ‘‘law of gravitation,” as at pres- 
ent formulated, is only an approxima- 
tion to a complete and perfect statement 

an approximation so near the truth, 
indeed, that its representation of the facts 
is about as exact as our present means 
of observation and computation. When 
anomalies crop out, we are as yet doubt- 
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414 HARPER'S 
ful whether to attribute them to errors of 
observation, inaccuracy of the computer, 
or real error in the fundamental state- 
ment of tle ‘* law.” 

Thus far we have no satisfactory phys- 
ical explanation of the mysterious force 
which produces the so-called ‘* attrac- 
tion” between masses of matter, however 
remote from each other, nor does any 
valid reason appear why it should vary 
‘*‘inversely as the square of the distance” 
between them. It is simply a fact of ob- 
servation that such a force exists, and that 
it follows the law assigned with remark- 
able if not absolute precision. It re- 
mains for the future to show just how it 
is related to the other forces of nature, to 
attractions and repulsions which we de- 
signate as chemical, electric, and mag- 
netic, and to the energies transmitted by 
the various forms of radiation. It is 
certain that these are all conse- 
the constitution of the so- 
called ‘‘ether’”—the hypothetical sub- 
stance that fills all space, indispensable 
to the physicist, and yet almost incon- 
ceivable in the nearly self-contradictory 
properties which have to be assigned to 
it in order to account for its behavior 
and functions. We do not mean to in- 
timate that astronomy alone will ever be 
able to solve the difficult problems which 
are suggested in this connection, but only 
that the motions of the planets and the 
stars will throw light upon them, and 
will themselves find elucidation as the re- 
sults of physical research gradually clear 
up the origin and theory of the “pulls 
and pushes” which prevail throughout 
the universe of matter. 

The progress of our knowledge as to 
the planets themselves and what we may 
call their personal peculiarities will prob- 
ably depend largely upon the improve- 
ment of our means and methods of ob- 
servation. The grotesque discrepancies 
and contradictions between the reported 
results of different observers now throw 
more or less doubt on the conclusions of 
all. And yet the unquestionable gains 
that have accrued within the last twenty 
years are very encouraging. It seems 
to be fairly proved that the two inner 
planets imitate the behavior of the moon 
in keeping always the same face towards 
the sun, and the observations of the elder 
Herschel and others, which indicate a 
similar peculiarity in some of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter and Saturn, have lately 
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received direct confirmation. We may 
now, therefore, with reasonable confi 
dence, assume the theory of “ tidal,evo 
lution’ as a guiding clew in our study 
of the development of the planetary sys. 
tem. 

As to the nature and interpretation of 
the markings seen upon the surface of 
the different planets, much uncertainty 
still remains, which time may be expect- 
ed to remove. If we could reasonably 
adopt the reports and descriptions of some 
single one of the observers who have de 
voted themselves to the study, we might 
logically reach pretty definite conclusions. 

3ut until the agreement between obsery- 

ers is improved we can only hesitate and 
wait for more harmonious information. 
When at last we get photographs as 
large and distinct as the drawings which 
observers furnish—photographs made at 
different times and stations—we shall be 
better able to discriminate between tlie 
permanent and the transient; between 
markings that are really geographical 
and those which are only phenomena 
of the planet’s atmosphere; between 
changes that are merely apparent and 
those that are real, significant, and im 
portant — such as are due to geological 
changes, to the progress of the planet's 
seasons, or possibly to the consequent 
growth and decay of vegetation, as in 
field and forest. And in the study and 
interpretation of the visible phenomena 
our successors will be aided by the new 
appliances for the measurement of heat 
and other radiations which they may be 
expected to have at their disposal. As 
to the discovery of intelligent inhabi 
tants, few astronomers, I think, seriously 
expect it, or even consider it within the 
range of probability; still less that we 
shall ever be able to enter into communi- 
cation with them, even if assured of their 
existence. 

Doubtless a multitude of new asteroids 
will be found, and possibly some new 
light will be thrown on their origin. It 
may be, too, that other planets may be 
discovered—one or two, perhaps, outside 
of Neptune, and possibly some small 
bodies between Mercury and the sun. 

The almost startling discoveries of tlie 
little satellites of Mars and the new pig- 
my of Jupiter’s system make it not whol- 
ly improbable that others may yet be 
found, especially in the systems of Saturn 
and Neptune. But there seems very lit- 
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tle likelihood that satellites of Mercury or 
Venus will ever be discovered, or any new 
attendant of the earth. 


W hat is to be the progress of our know- 
ledge in respect to meteors and comets it 


is not easy: to foresee. As regards their 


orbital motions there is perhaps not much 
to expect, because our present theory 


seems to be reasonably complete. And 
yet it seems @ priori not unlikely that the 
foree which operates to produce the tails 
of comets should have some influence 
upon their movements; and such a phe- 
nomenon as the persistent acceleration of 
Encke’s comet suggests, at least, a possible 
necessity for farther refinements. Certain- 
ly greater precision of observation is need- 
ed to enable us to pronounce with certain- 
ty upon the questions of cometary identity 
which are continually arising. And these 
questions are of extreme importance in 
their bearings upon the theory of the 
origin of comets and their relations to our 
We may earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that the surely growing accuracy of 
observation and computation will throw 
light upon this problem. 

As to the physical constitution and na- 
ture of comets, we may, perhaps, expect 
a great improvement of our knowledge, 
just because our present ignorance is so 
Many facts, of course, are well 


system. 


great. 


known, and some of those best known are 


the most mysterious of all. Conjectures 
are numerous, but all seem to be more or 
less unsatisfactory and in conflict with 
some of the observed data. We can as yet 
only guess at the forces which produce the 
peculiar phenomena that accompany the 
approach of a comet to the sun, and de- 
velop the magnificent trains of luminous 
matter which have always excited the 
wonder, and often the terror, of man- 
kind.’ Photography has already made 
great progress in registering these phe- 
nomena, and bringing out features in- 
visible to the eye, but apparently of high 
significance. It will certainly go much 
farther in the future. And investigations 
in the physical laboratory will almost 
certainly hereafter render intelligible 
much of the behavior that is now so per- 
plexing. The subject is a most fascina- 
ting one, and certainly will not be neg- 
lected. 

And now that the meteors are reckoned 
as astronomical bodies, they also are re- 


ceiving careful attention, and our know- 
ledge of their relation to comets and to the 
universe is rapidly growing. We may well 
hope that during the coming century this 
new domain of astronomy, annexed only 
some thirty years ago, will become a fruit 

ful and important department of the sci 

ence; and that, even if time should not 
wholly make good the bold speculations 
of Sir Norman Lockyer and others, who 
see in meteoric swarms the very essence 
and substance, not of comets only, but of 
nebule and many stars, and find in me 
teoric collisions the explanation of a whole 
host of the most interesting and beautiful 
of astronomical phenomena. 

As to the stars, it is sure that the com- 
ing century will bring an immense in- 
crease of knowledge. It would be rash 
to endeavor to predict just along what 
lines and to what extent the development 
will take place; tle problems are so 1u- 
merous and so intricate, and their success- 
ful investigation depends so much on the 
improvement of our means of observation 
and calculation, that no one can say which 
will first be solved. As in the case of the 
sun, mere lapse of time will settle many 
questions. It will accumulate knowledge 
as to the motions of the stars, and of the 
solar system among the stars, and also of 
the motions of the components of double 
stars, of multiple stars and clusters; and 
will ultimately determine with certainty 
whether the same law of gravitation 
which rules in the planetary system pre- 
vails also in stellar space. It will give 
us data as to the variability of the light 
of stars, and probably will clear up the 
causes of it. It will ascertain how, if at 
all, the nebulw change their form and 
brightness, and how, if this be really the 
case, stars develop within them, and the 
nebula becomes a cluster. 

But how rapidly this knowledge will be 
gained must of course depend on many 
things; one dares not prophesy. And 
yet it is certain that the astronomers of 
the century to come will stand on a plane 
above our own, with instruments, appli- 
ances, and methods more delicate, more 
powerful, more far-reaching than ours; 
and it is only reasonable to anticipate 
for the twentieth century an accelerated 
advance in every science. Astronomy 
among the rest,—the oldest, most glorious 
of all, will surely maintain her place in 
the triumphal march. 
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BALDY. 


BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


EF JRE the war, before Miss Maria 
left her home as a refugee, Baldy 
was one of the delights of Kingshaven. 
He was very fat and sleek and slow, and 
was nicknamed ‘* Baldy” because of the 
absence of hairs on his tail. This horse 
was the property of Miss Maria Catheart, 
and from having been the pride of her 
life, he had, in consequence of this vexa- 
tious affliction, become a source of the 
deepest mortification. 

His real name was ‘‘ Prince”’; then, be- 
cause of his slowness, the young people 
dubbed him ‘‘ Jog,” for they declared that 
though Miss Maria thought he was go- 
ing, because she saw Daddy Jack hold- 
ing the reins and because she saw the 
horse moving, Prince was in reality only 
quietly jumping up and down in the same 
place. 

Miss Maria was indignant, and old 
Jack was insulted, and looked the other 
way whenever he drove past the houses 
or carriages of these revilers. But Jog 
the horse was called until the hairs began 
to drop out of his tail; then Baldy be- 
came his universal appellation. 

This horse was one of the loves of old 
Jack’s life, so to him the misfortune that 
was overtaking Baldy’s tail was a deep 
grief, and he tried every known and many 
unknown remedies on the offending mem- 
ber. To make one infallible salve he 
even went so far as to go to the old 
church-yard alone at twelve o'clock on a 
Saturday night in the dark of the moon 
to gather ‘‘ rabbit tobacco,” which was a 
chief ingredient. But nothing seemed to 
stop the awful devastation. Atlast Baldy 
became such a mirth-provoking spectacle 
that Miss Maria felt that he must be re- 
placed. But how was she to tell Jack 
this? 

Her nephew, who was looking for a 
safe horse for her, roared with laughter 
at the thought of her hesitation. 

‘* Why, what can Jack say or do, Aunt 
Maria?” 

‘‘Of course nothing,” Miss Maria an- 
swered. ‘‘ But it will be a dreadful blow 
to him, Charles, a dreadful blow!” 

‘*T’ll call him and tell him at once,” 
Mr. St. Clair said. 


‘No, oh, no!” and Miss Maria raised 
both hands and shook her head. ‘* Don’t 
tell him suddenly. Poor Jack! he still 
hopes to cure the affliction.” 

After Mr. St.Clair had gone, Miss Maria 
began walking up and down her long, 
deep piazza, with her hands clasped be 
hind her. It would have been better, per- 
haps, to let Charles tell Jack, she thought; 
even trusted servants like Jack could 
sometimes be very disagreeable, and Jack 
was obstinate, very obstinate indeed. Her 
cousin Polly Bullen said that she spoiled 
her servants. The idea of Polly Bullen 
saying such a thing, Polly, whose negroes 
were notoriously lazy ‘and pampered, as 
Tremelstoune negroes had always been! 
No, on reflection she was glad that she 
had not allowed Charles to tell the news 
to Jack; that would have looked as if 
what her cousin Polly Bullen said was 
true; she would tell Jack herself; she 
would call him in at once. 

She walked briskly through the house 
to the back piazza, but she paused there 
Under the big live-oak tree that shaded 
the whole stable-yard she saw Baldy tied, 


_and behind him stood old Jack, platting 


carefully the few hairs that remained of 
his tail. The old man was completely 
absorbed in his task; his big fingers 
moved as carefully as if handling spun 
glass, and at each movement of the horse, 
if it were only a twitching of the skin, he 
paused, so fearful was he lest any sudden 
motion should loosen even one hair. 
When all was done, Jack stood off with 
his head a little on one side, and looked 
at the spindling braid contemplatively. 
Was it less than yesterday? He raised it 
once more and looked at the ends; again 
he let it go out of his hands slowly, al 
most reverently. Would it be better to 
leave it hanging, he pondered, or should 
he wrap it up again? 

A fly buzzed by. Jack started; Baldy 
might use it on flies! Might try to switch 
flies with it, and all might go! The 
thought made him almost reckless in his 
movements as he began rapidly to fold up 
the thin queue and to wrap it in a bandage 
of red flannel. When it was safe he 
stood looking at it with an ‘‘I’ve done 
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mv best” air, that was little short of 


tragic. 

Miss Maria turned away in silence, and 
went back to the front piazza. 

It was a pleasant day, with the wind 
rippling the broad expanse of water in 
front,and touching into motion the waves 
of silver hair on Miss Maria’s peaceful 
brow, and the tiny frills of white muslin 
that, lying one upon another, formed a 
soft close border around her face. She 
looked out at the water, then down on the 
carden, where under the hot sun the flow- 
ers were giving out sweet odors. It was 
indeed a pleasant day, and one that she 
could have enjoyed thoroughly and peace- 
fully, save for the annoyance caused by 
Jack and that poor horse’s tail. It was 
ridiculous the feeling Jack had, perfectly 
ridiculous, and she could not stand it any 
longer. The horse looked too droll for 
anything; of course people would laugh 
—they could not help it; that barrel body 
on four legs, with no tail to balance the 
head, was ludicrous and undignified, and 
she could not be made the laughing- 
stock of the town. She had not betrayed 
that she minded it, but she did, and this 
very afternoon while out driving she 
would tell Jack that it was for the last 
time. Yes, she would tell him this very 
afternoon; it would be a better time than 
now, when he was so intent on the very 
thing in question. 

When the hour for driving came, she 
gave the order for the carriage more 
sternly than usual, and when she said to 
Kizzy, ‘‘ Take off my cap, and bring my 
bonnet and mantilla,” there was such de- 
termination in both voice and eye that 
Kizzy wondered a little, and moved more 
quickly than usual. 

Old Jack did not look happy when he 
drove round to the front door, for even 
though Baldy’s tail was streaming in the 
wind, it made no show at all, and gave 
no sign of the care bestowed on it. 

‘“Wey you gwine, missis?” he asked, 
when, having shut Miss Maria into the 
little carriage, he had taken his own seat. 
‘Muss I dribe roun’ Pigeon P’int, m’am?” 

‘*No,” Miss Maria answered, firmly; 
‘drive round the bay and out on the 
‘shell road.’ ” 

There was a moment’s pause, and as 
the front windows of the carriage were 
open, Miss Maria, who was on the same 
level with Jack, could see that he had 
not gathered up the reins. ~ 


‘**Round the bay and out on the ‘shell 
road,’ Jack, to the ‘ Cottage,’ she repeat- 
ed. ‘Don’t you hear me?” 

‘* Yes, missis.”’ 

Well?” 

‘* Miss ’Ria,if we go roun’ de bay, m’am,” 
Jack answered, slowly, ‘‘enty you know 
Say we gwine pass Mass Johfi house wey 
awl dem chillun gwine laugh at we; en 
we gwine pass Mass George Bullen house, 
en awl dem is gwine laugh at we; en aw] 
dem turrer house, same fashi'n; en I 
know say unner ain't gwine like dat.” 

‘* Jack, your business is to obey!” Miss 
Maria commanded ‘IT am shocked that 
you should speak in this way! Drive 
on!” 

Slowly, and with protest in every move- 
ment, Jack gathered up the reins; then 
drawing his infinite lips into a knot, he 
made a sound that caused Baldy to move 
off. 

Miss Maria sat very erect in the car- 
riage, with the expression of determina- 
tion which had quickened Kizzy’s steps 
grown strong on her face. Jack had now 
given her a very good opportunity for 
telling him of her intentions with regard 
to the horse. She could seold him for 
speaking to her in such a disrespectful 
way, and show him how his bad behavior 
was the cause of her ordering another 
animal. A very good opportunity. And 
alone as she was, Miss Maria shook her 
head, and reared it back to emphasize her 
thoughts. For the present moment, how- 
ever, she was herself too deeply interest- 
ed in watching the effect of her own 
progress through the town to begin her 
sermon; there would be a plenty of time 
for that once they were beyond the limits. 

First they would pass the St. Clairs’, her 
sister’s family; yes, there they were, and 
of course laughing! A faint color came 
on her faded cheeks, and a light that was 
not faint came into her bright blue eyes. 
She sat very straight indeed, but no one 
got the benefit of her dignity, because it 
was a close little square carriage with 
glasses only over the doors and in front be- 
tween her and the coachman, and though 
they were now all open, an outsider could 
have no view of any one on the back 
seat. Miss Maria, however, had a full 
view of Jack’s profile, for he turned his 
head away from the houses, and looked 
out across the river. His expression was 
extremely sullen, and Miss Maria began 
to feel provoked with him. It was high 
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time she got a new horse, if only to teach 
Jack a lesson; he really behaved as if he 
owned the horse! 

Now they were passing George Bullen’s 
house; yes, here again she saw all the 
young people laughing! And even if she 
had gone round Pigeon Point she would 
have had to pass her cousin Polly Bul- 
len’s, and all Cicely Selwyn’s children 
would have been there laughing. Really, 
the manners of the rising generation need- 
ed mending; nothing was safe from their 
ridicule. A misfortune such as had be- 
fallen her horse ought not to make her a 
laughing-stock; they should remember 
that it was a misfortune. 

Yes, and the William Caryls were just 
getting into their carriage, and they were 
smiling; it was intolerable—really intol- 
erable! Of course if she had gone by 
Pigeon Point she would have escaped 
much of this, but she could not have re- 
spected herself. They would soon be 
through the town, and then by to-morrow 
afternoon she would have a new horse. 
She would almost have consented to a 
prancing steed, if by such a risk she could 
have changed the laughter of her friends 
and relatives into admiration, tinctured 
with a little mild envy! 

The James St. Clairs’ was the last house 


on the bay, and soon they would have 
passedeit. They tried not to show them- 
selves, but she knew they were peeping. 
Now it was all done with; and how 
sweet the air was, and the great river 
looked so blue, and the sunlight came so 


red from the low western sky. Kings- 
haven was surely blessed—blessed in every’ 
way. So secluded, so religious, so culti- 
vated and educated, so different from the 
outside world with its dreadful vulgar 
progress and new inventions. Richard 
Denny always said that, after a visit to 
Kingshaven, he regretted the duty that 
kept him away from it. Yes, the quiet 
and the seclusion were the pleasantest 
things; even the steamboat twice a week 
was more than was desirable; it was 
bringing occasional excursions of very 
common people—very rough people. For 
one, she preferred the old days when the 
gentlemen used their own row-boats to 
go to Williamstown and Everglade; or 
their own wagons and carriages for trav- 
elling inland. 

The thought of this inland travel 
brought her mind back to Baldy. They 
were quite out of the town now, with the 


shining water on one side and groves of 
oaks or reaches of pine on the other; the 
warm air was full of the smell of pines, 
with sometimes quite strong whiffs from 
the salt mud, which Miss Maria liked 
just as well, having grown up toit. Jack 
was looking straight ahead now, so that 
she could not see his face; but there was 
a droop to his high hat and a curve to his 
blue-coated shoulders that made Miss Ma- 
ria more than suspect that he was asleep. 
‘* How careless!” she said aloud, glad of 
an opening for her projected sermon. 
‘** Suppose something should frighten the 
horse? Jack!” raising her voice—*' Jack, 
is it possible that you are asleep? Asleep, 
and I, your mistress, alone in this ear- 
riage, and entirely unprotected? I am 
astonished at you—at a man of your age 
being so reckless! Really, Jack—really, 
I am shocked !” 

‘‘ No, m’am—no, missis, I ain’t ’sleep, 
m’am,” Jack protested; his head was well 
up now, and his shoulders straightened. 
‘‘No, m’am; I ’clay I ’ain’t been ’sleep; | 
des been steddyin’—yes, m’am.” 

‘“You were asleep, Jack,’’ Miss Maria 
pursued, relentlessly. ‘* You were almost 
nodding—yes, actually nodding! and at 
any moment the horse might have run 
away! Because he has no tail, that is 
no reason why he should be trusted ini 
plicitly ; he still has four legs, and I dare 
say can run very briskly—very briskly 
indeed. And I am surprised, Jack, that 
a person with such Christian teaching as 
you have had should attempt such bold 
deceit; Lam shocked! And the harness, 
Jack, looks quite dingy. Iam sure that 
you have not paid it the slightest atten- 
tion for a long time; it needs a good rub 
bing—a most thorough cleaning; I am 
ashamed of it. Itis much worse than the 
horse’s tail, for that we cannot help, while 
the harness shows great carelessness and 
neglect. And I observed this morning 
that the-stable-yard had not been raked 
or swept in some time; and the cellar, 
too, needs cleaning out. Really, you seem 
to be neglecting everything, and in addi 
tion trying to deceive me, as you did just 
now.” 

**Miss.’Ria, I ‘clay, Miss ‘Ria, I ‘ain't 
been ’sleep,” Jack reiterated; ‘‘ no, m’am, 
I ’ain’t; en I rub de hahness good dis 
berry day—yes, m’am, dis berry day. En 
fuh de ya’d, dem boy Mingo en Moses, is 
fuh dem to rake awl de ya'd; I too ole 
fuh rake ya’d; en who ebber yeddy say 
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ecoachman rake ya’d? None o’ my ole 
mawsa fambly ’ain’t nebber say nuttin 
like dat—no, m’am. Miss’Ria, you know 
say yo’ pah ‘ain't nebber meck no coach 
man rake ya'd.” 

‘‘Tt is for you to make Moses and Min 
go do their work,” Miss Maria went on, 
sternly. ‘* You have only one horse to 
take eare of, and two boys to help you, 
and it is shocking that things are not in 
better order. Your old master would be 
surprised to see your carelessness, Jack, 
for he told me that in giving you to be 
my eoachman he was giving me a fine 
boy and a faithful servant. Forty years 
ago that was, Jack-—think of it, forty 
years ago—and then see how horrid that 
harness looks! Why, the overseer’s har 
ness would look as well. Forty years 
ago, Jack, my father gave you to be my 
coachman, and all that time you have 
been cared for, and your first wife and 
children, and now Kizzy and this other 
baby—think of it!” 

‘* Yes, m’am, en | is awl w’at my maw- 
sa say I is—yes, m’am; en fuh de ya‘d en 
dem boy, dey ’mos’ meck me loss awl my 
‘ligion. I lick um, en you stop me, ’kase 
you say I gwine hot um,en you know 
say if nigger ain't lick, nigger ain’t no 
‘count; en I cahn’ meck dem boy wuck, 
ceppen I lick um.” 

‘You can order them, Jack, and see 
that they do not stop; and besides, you 
do not whip them, you beat them, and I 
cannot have it. But, besides the yards, 
there is the cellar.” 

‘*En w’at ail de cellar, Miss Ria?” 

‘Why, it’s dirty, very dirty. J was 
very much ashamed yesterday when your 
Mass John went in to see what I needed 
from the’ plantation ; it looked horrid. 
Now that is your work, and not the 
boys’, and you must see to it.” 

‘* Yes, m’am; you ’ain’t say nuttin’ be- 
fo’ now *bout de cellar, en I ’ain’t know 
say ’e been dutty.” 

A silence ensued, while Baldy jogged 
along the white road, and Jack flapped 
the reins on his back by way of encour- 
agement. There was no other ground 
for fault-finding that Miss Maria could 
think of, and she felt somewhat at a loss, 
seeing that she had not vet driven Jack 
into making an excuse of Baldy’s tail, as 
she wished to do in order to break the 
dreadful news to him with a plain reason 
behind it. 

Thimp, thump; thamp, thump, Baldy 


pounded along, and old Jack, looking 
straight ahead, moved his lips as if speak 
ing to himself. Presently he made a lit- 
tle grunting sound, and Miss Maria spoke 
again. 

‘You need not grumble, Jack,” she said 
at a venture, and yet decidedly ; ‘‘ you are 
neglecting your work,neglecting it shanu 
fully. Now why is this? You have no 
more to do than usual; why should you 
not do it properly?” 

‘I tink say I been doin’ prop'ly, Miss 
‘Ria; tings looks des de same like dey 
always looks to me; en I rub de halness 
dis berry day—yes, m’am.” 

‘‘And what else have you done to- 
day?” Miss Maria pursued. ** Now tell 
me exactly what has been your day’s 
work.” 

‘* Well, m’am, I git up dis mawnin’,” 
Jack began literally, ‘‘en fus ting I do 
I milk de cow fuh Sis Luey, ’kase she han’ 
hot she; den I ‘tend to de horse, en eat 
meh breakfuss; den I rake in de galiden, 
en trim de rose-bush whatis runnin’ roun’ 
de muttle-bush—” 

‘The myrtle-bush?” Miss Maria inter- 
rupted. ‘‘I don’t remember any rose 
that touches the myrtle-bush.” 

‘Yes, m’am, dat yaller-white rose 1s 
forebber gittin’ to de muttle-bush—yes, 
m’am; den I rake de gahden wey I trim 
de rose-bush,en teck de trash way; den I 
gone to de stable ‘gen, to de horse 

‘What for?” Miss Maria struck in, 
quickly. 

‘*Fuh gie um some water, Miss ’Ria,” 
was answered, disarmingly; **co’se horse 
muss drink—yes, m’am; den I gone to de 
kitchen fuh light me pipe, en Sis Lueyv 
say please fuh shell de pease, ‘kase she han’ 
hot she ’gen; den Kizzy git bex, en say if 
I gwine wuck, I muss wuck fuh she; den 
I come ‘way, ’kase I know say if I wuck 
fuh Kizzy one time, I ain’t nebber gwine 
git done, en I gone to de stable ‘gen—” 

‘“What for?’ Miss Maria demanded, 
with increased eagerness. 

‘To git way from Kizzy, m’am,” Jack 
returned, with unmistakable earnestness. 
‘**Miss "Ria, you ain't know dat nigger 
like I know um; heaper time I sorry say 
I married Kizzy, ’kase Kizzy bodder me 
to de't—yes,m’am. Miss’Ria, Kizzy isa 
tarryfyin’ gal, en I know say Kizzy ain't 
gwine come to de stable, ’kase I done tell 
um say if ’e come dey I gwine teck dat 
carriage whip en lick um, so’e ‘fraid.” 

‘*And what did you do in the stable?” 
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‘* Dat 
m'‘am.” 

‘** And after that?” 

Jack paused a moment; as long as he 
had served his mistress he had never seen 
her in this inquisitorial mood, and it puz- 
zied him; besides, his dignity was hurt 
that at his time of life he should be taken 
to task like a boy, and into his next an- 
swer there crept a note of impatience. 

‘**Den I gone to me dinner, Miss ’Ria 

-please Gawd I hab to eat!” 

‘** Of course,” Miss Maria assented ; ‘‘and 
you know quite well, Jack, that I never 
grudge my servants anything that they 
need—I am a good mistress, Jack, and 
you know it; but I must find how it is 
that you do not get time to keep things 
in good order. Now what did you do 
after dinner?” 

‘*T res’ a minute, Miss ’Ria, tell I smoke 
me pipe; den I gone to see what Moses 
en Mingo is doin’, m’am, en meck um 
clean de stable; den I gie de horse some 
mo’ water; den I unwrop ’e tail—” 

** Ah!” cried Miss Maria, with a long 
breath of relief, as at last she caught the 
excuse she had been pursuing. ‘‘ That is 
it, Jack, that is at the root of everything! 
At last you acknowledge it—the horse’s 
tail. You spend so much time on the 


is de time I rub de hahness, 


horse’s tail, Jack, that everything in the 
yard and garden and cellar looks wretch- 
edly, and I am continually mortified; and 
I tell you plainly, Jack, that I cannot put 


up with it any longer. Then this after- 
noon you were quite disrespectful about 
driving down the bay, and quite in a bad 
temper about it; it has really reached a 
point beyond my patience.” 

‘* Miss ’Ria,” poor Jack cried, ‘‘ I ‘ain't 
plait dis horse tail but two time to-day—” 

‘*T watched you myself, Jack, and saw 
you spend quite a half-hour on it; then 
you are sullen and disagreeable if people 
laugh—” 

‘Yes, m’am,” Jack struck in, ‘it do 
hot my feelin’s, Miss Ria, when de people 
laugh at we; you pah wouldn't like it, 
Miss "Ria; en you ain’t to say like it, nur- 
rer; en I ain’t usen to see my mawsa 
fambly laugh at—no, m’am, I ain't.” 

‘“Of course not!” Miss Maria cried, 
with a ring of triumph in her voice—“ of 
course not, and so I must get another 
horse.” 

To Miss Maria's excited mind the uni- 
verse seemed to pause for a moment— 
even Baldy’s stolid trot seemed “ far away 
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on alien shores,” and the wind and the 
water had ceased to sound—one moment 
then Jack laid the reins down on the 
dash-board and folded his hands. Miss' 
Maria’s eyes grew big with astonishment 

** Jack,” she demanded, ‘* what do you 
mean?” 

‘*Miss ’Ria,”’ was answered, solemnly 

‘l ecahn’ stan’ it—no, m’am, I cahn’ stan’ 
it if you say dat ‘gen. No, m’am, Miss 
Ria, if you say dat ting ‘gen, I gwine git 
out dis carriage en walk home, en letf you 
right yer in de broad road. I cahn’ stan’ 
it, Miss "Ria, fuh sell dis horse.” 

Miss Maria clasped her handsand looked 
about her as if the sky had fallen. To be 
left alone in the carriage—alone with a 
horse—so far from home! She raised her 
eyes to the top of the vehicle. ** Lord, I 
am oppressed!” she said, solemnly. There 
was silence for a moment; then Jack, with 
mingled feelings. of awe for Miss Maria's 
invocation and of satisfaction for having 
carried his point, took up the reins once 
more, and they proceeded on their way. 

Reaching the usual end of the drive, 
they turned and drove back to the town 
in absolute silence, Miss Maria not speak- 
ing even when Jack chose to go home by 
secluded back streets. But she was an 
gry, and her thoughts were busy. Some- 
thing must be done to punish Jack; such 
behavior could not be overlooked—but 
what? If she told her brother John, or 
her brother-in-law, or her nephew Charles, 
it would be looked on as a joke, and there 
would be the laugh against her through 
the whole connection. That must not be 
—she must manage this thing herself. 
She thought about it a great deal that 
afternoon, and when her sister came in 
that evening to say that’Charles had se- 
cured a very fine horse for her, Miss Maria 
felt as if Jack’s punishment had come so 
quickly ir answer to her prayer. Besides 
this divine judgment, however, she must 
find some way of showing her displeasure 
to Jack, distinctly and personally—some 
pointed way. , 

The next morning she was still unde- 
cided when Jack came to ask for the key 
in order to clean the cellar; then an idea 
came to- her. She preceded him to the 
cellar, and opening the door, showed him 
what was to be done, telling him to call 
her when he had finished; then going up 
once more to the back piazza, she began 
to walk up and down with her hands 
clasped behind her, humming to herself. 
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Up and down, up and down, shaking her 
jead when.she was not singing, and re- 
hearsing the words she would presently 
sav to Jack. Sometimes her eyes would 
flash as she remembered the provocation; 
then she would smile to think what a se- 
ere lesson she would teach him. Up 
nd down, until Jack came to say that 
the work was finished, then she followed 
him onee more to the cellar. She almost 
relented when she saw how carefully he 
id done his work; evidently he was 
ving to please her, but it would not be 
right to allow such behavior to pass un- 
rebuked. 
‘Tt looks very well,” she said, heartily 
‘very well indeed; it should always 
ook so,” she went on, while Jack rear- 
ranged some jars on one of the shelves; 
and you should never behave nor speak 


to me as you did yesterday, Jack, never; 
and now I shall give youa little time to 
think it over,” and stepping out briskly, 
she shut the door, locking Jack into the 
cellar. 

‘‘ Miss ’Ria!” he called. 

‘‘No, Jack; you deserve it.” 

‘* Lemme out, missis.” 

‘*No, Jack.” 

‘Miss “Ria, I is ole man, m’am.” 

‘* And should know better, Jack.” 

‘‘Miss “Ria, how long is you gwine 
keep me yer?” 

‘* Until you are in a better mind, Jack.” 

‘*Miss "Ria, is you gwine tell Kizzy? 
Miss ‘Ria, if you tell Kizzy, m’am, I 
ewine lick um, sho. Ill be ’bleeged to 
lick dat gal if you tell um dis t’'ing” His 
voice was rising. 

‘‘T shall not tell Kizzy,” Miss Maria 
promised. Then she went up stairs, and 
resumed her walk up and down the 
plazza, 

Jack meanwhile, sitting on a box in 
the cellar, pondered the situation. That 
his mistress had outwitted him was very 
clear, and he rubbed his head in wonder. 

‘* Miss ’Ria is sma’t,” he said at length. 
‘‘T nebber know say Miss ’Ria is sma't es 
dis. She ketch me in dis trap same liker 
fox. I nebber t'ink say Miss Ria would 
do sicher ting. White people is sma’t, 
dat is de Lawd’s trute. En awl my 
mawsa chilluns is sma't, but I nebber 
know say Miss ’Ria is dis trick y—nebber. 
Kn if dat nigger Kizzy ebber know dis t’ing, 
I'll be *bleeged to lick um, en no mistake. 
She'll know what she laugh at when I 
done wid um. Please Gawd dat gal ‘Il 
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laugh out de turrer side she mout’. I 
dun’no’ what I married dat gal fuh any- 
how. ‘Lizer wuz a settled ’oman, en she 
nebber hab no swonger way, en I ’ain’t 
good bury um ’fo’ dis gal Kizzy fool me. 
But if she show she teet’ bout dis t’ing, 
I'll brueck Miss ‘Ria carriage whip on she 
back—dat I will—yes.”’ 

The cellar was dark and cool, and pre- 
sently Jack’s head went back against 
the wall, and a snore resounded through 
the room, so that he did not hear the lit- 
tle tumult that arose in the yard. 

Miss Maria, however, held her breath 
fora moment. What was it the washer- 
woman was crying out? Fire! Good 
heavens! And there were the flames 
leaping out of the wash-house chimney. 

‘** Kizzy!” she called. ‘‘Mingo! Moses! 
Lucy! Look! the wash-house is on fire! 
Bring water! Come and help Julia!” 

Down flew Kizzy; out rushed the cook; 
Moses and Mingo and half a dozen 
smaller darkies tumbled out of the stable. 

‘My Lawd! it’s ironin’-day,” cried 
Kizzy, ‘‘en dey ain’t no water in de tubs. 
Wey is dat ole nigger Jack?” 

“Uncle Jack in de cellar,” cried the 
boys. Then all the negroes rushed to the 
cellar. 

‘Come out dey, you ole tarrypin,” 
Kizzy called. ‘‘Enty you know say 
missis house is bu’nin’ down? Come out, 
come out!” 

Jack was dazed with sleep, and he real- 
ized only that his young wife was rattling 
the door. 

‘You wait till I git dat carriage whip 
ober yo’ back,” he retorted. 

Kizzy rushed away. ** Missis,” she cried, 
breathlessly, ‘‘ Jack in de cellar, m’am, en 
woan come out—no, m’am.” 

‘* Bring all the water down out of the 
house,” Miss Maria commanded. ‘‘I will 
see to Jack.” And trembling in every 
limb she went down to the cellar and 
unlocked the door. ‘‘ Jack, Jack, come 
quickly, the wash-house is on fire! Quick- 
ly! Kizzy is upstairs.” 

Jack needed no second bidding, but 
ran out instantly to the scene of the ca- 
tastrophe. In a few moments, before 
Jack got there almost, it was all over, 
and Kizzy, rushing out breathlessly with 
two pitchers of water, found herself too 
late for anything but Jack’s lofty sneers. 

‘* Hollerin’ en hollerin’ ‘bout one ole 
chimbly,” he said, ‘‘scarin’ Miss "Ria to 
de’t’ for nuttin. I know say Kizzy ain’t 
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hab nuttin but mout’, but I tink say 
Sis Julia en Sis Lucy is hab eye—hab 
eye ‘nough fuh see house from chimbly.” 
He wondered how much they knew, 
these women. ‘‘I yeddy you holler so 
loud I t’ink say de chu’ch is bu’nin’,” 
he went on, ‘‘en come to see, des one ole 
chimbly.” 

‘*Talk,”’ Kizzy retorted——‘‘talk. Dat’s 
awl you kin do. Sleepin’ in de cellar 
wid de do’ lock. I gwine meck missis 
onderstan’ "bout dat—you wait.” 

‘That will do, Kizzy,” Miss Maria com- 
manded. ‘‘ Jack, some one is rattling at 
the stable-yard gate.” 

‘*Hullo, Jack! open this confounded 
gate.” 

‘* Dat’s Mass Chahlie,” and Jack ran to 
undo the fastenings. 

All stood silent as Charles St. Clair 
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rode in sitting sidewise on a barebacked 
horse. 

‘* Here he is, Aunt ’Ria,” he ealled, ‘4 
gentle as a lamb and as strong as an ox 
and with a beautiful tail warranted 
last. See?” 

Jack's eyes looked like saucers. 

‘* Bring out Baldy, Jack,” Mr. St. Clair 
went on, ‘‘and let Moses ride him ov: 
home. We'll send him out to the plan 
tation until his tail grows out again.” 

Somehow it was not so hard to | 
Baldy go as Jack had imagined, and t] 
afternoon as he drove Miss Maria dow) 
the bay behind the fine new horse he 
up very straight, looking proudly fron 
side to side,while Miss Maria nodded ga 
ly to the congratulations waved in han 
kerchiefs and hands, and given in ‘‘ nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles.” 
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PART V. 


MARGARET'S STORY CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER XXII 
I AM TORTURED BY MYSELF AND OTHERS 
& some manner I controlled myself, 
and in the confusion which followed 
Lucy's wild cry I opened the door beside 
me and stepped noiselessly into the ad- 
joining room. 

I sank down intoa chair, benumbed in 
body and bewildered in mind. Every- 
thing was in a whirling confusion, and 
through it I heard the heart-breaking cry 
that was no hallucination of madness, no 
fancy of a disordered mind, but an ar- 
raignment straight from the heart of a 
woman who perhaps had suffered beyond 
what I was suffering now. 

What was happening behind those 
closed doors? Once the mad impulse 
flashed across me to enter and learn the 
worst, but I shrank appalled at the 
thought of exposing myself to further 
humiliation. In my seeking for some 
escape I even questioned if I had heard 
aright. It seemed impossible that there 
should not be some explanation, that 
there was not some horrible mistake, and 
a fierce anger swept over me at the injus- 
tice of it all. 


Had I wasted the love of my youth, 


the love of my life, to find that the mai 
whom I had endowed with every noble 
quality of which I could conceive was 
only of the same common clay as others 
whose advances I had ignored because | 
had se. him so high? 

In my anger I put him beneath al 
others, because I, as a silly girl, had been 
blinded by my own delusions, and as :; 
foolish woman I had gone on dreaming 
the dreams ofa girl. The thought, too 
of Lucy having been so close to me a 
these months, and of how nearly I ha 
confided in her, stung me like a blow. 

And this was the end! I had waste: 
every affection of my nature in blind 
worship of the idol which now lay shat 
tered at the first blow. I had wandered 
with reckless feet far from the path in 
which all good women tread, to find m) 
self in a wilderness alone and without 
refuge.” My secret was in the keeping o 
Sarennes, who would sooner or later b: 
tray it, when he thought by so doing h 
could bend me to his will. 

Why had I never looked at this with 
the same eyes, the same brain I had used 
in other matters?) Therein I had conduct 
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ed myself as a woman should; in this 
alone had I wandered, without sane 
thought, without any guide save unrea- 
soning impulses, which I would have 
mistrusted had they even swayed my 
judgment in other things. 

Then, my anger having passed, I saw 
the whole incredible folly of my life, and 
lone and in bitter misery I trod the 
Valley of Humiliation, until with wearied 
soul and softened heart I knelt and pray- 
ed for deliverance. 

When I returned to the house the ef- 
fort to meet and talk with others did 
much to restore me to myself. Angé- 
lique, I could see, was greatly excited, and 

was a pain to think that what to me 
was a bitter degradation and the wreck 
of all my hopes could possibly be looked 
upon by a young and innocent girl as a 
piece of curious surmisal, perhaps to be 
laughed over and speculated upon with- 
out a thought of the misery entailed. 

In my room that night I reasoned out 
my whole position calmly from the be- 
vinning, and with a chilling fear I saw 
myself confronted by a new humili- 
ation. 

Had I not in my infatuation miscon- 
strued every little kindness on the part 
of Hugh, every expression of sympathy 
and of ordinary courtesy, nay, every 
smile, and look, and word, into a lan- 
guage which existed only in my credu- 
lous imagination? Had he ever spoken 
a single word of love to me? Had he 
not even refused to answer my girlish 
appeal to him at our parting? Was it, 
then, possible that I was not only in a 
false position now, but that I had through- 
out been playing that most contemptible 
of all réles—the infatuated woman who 
imagines herself beloved by one iudiffer- 
ent to her? I was overwhelmed with 
shame at the thought, yet, turn it as I 
might, I could not see that it admitted of 
any other conclusion. 

Yet ignominious as it all was, it must 
be faced, for it was impossible that I 
should go on lamenting or living in the 
misery of constant self-reproach. If I 
had had the courage to defy the world in 
my Quixote endeavor to right the sup- 
posed wrongs of another, should I not 
put forth some measure of the same cour- 
age to protect myself? Because I had 
met with a disaster humbling to my self- 
respect and pride, surely I was not forced 
to proclaim my own defeat to the world, 
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and thus add ridicule to humiliation. Cost 
what it might, I determined to put forth 
every endeavor to prevent Hugh even 
suspecting the true motive of my pres- 
ence in Canada until the time should 
come when I might return in safety. 


It cost me an effort to return to Lucy, 
I had almost a dislike to see her ag: in, 
but my pride came to my support, and 
when I went I saw I had exaggerated 
the difficulty, for I found a different crea- 
ture awaiting me. Whatever suffering 
I had gone through, it was clear this 
poor soul had gained some great relief, 
and my selfishness was not proof against 
her content. She had forgotten that I 
had been beside her when Hugh had en- 
tered. The greatness of his revelation, 
whatever it had been, had swept away all 
smaller things, and she lay there with a 
new light in her face, but as quiet and self- 
contained as before. Had she spoken, I 
could not have borne it. 

My courage in respect to Hugh was 
not immediately put to the proof, as he 
had been ordered off to Montreal, there 
to join M. de Lévis as aide-de-camp, and 
I had both time and freedom for deci- 
sion. 

Much to Angélique’s delight, I now ac- 
companied her to all the balls and junk- 
etings that went on, for I had nothing 
further to fear, and, alas, nothing to 
hope. M. de Montcalm and the others 
received me with warm welcome, and 
made a small ovation over my appear- 
ance. 

I suffered, however, as is often the case 
with a new-comer in a-small society, 
from the stupid jealousy of some of the 
women, who resented my appearance as 
an intruder, and who more than once 
started reports as to my position, which 
were rendered the more persistent on ac- 
count of the open championship of M. 
de Montcalm. 

At first I thought little of this petty 
annoyance, but was not prepared for the 
length to which some were ready to car- 
ry it. 

Late one afternoon Angélique burst 
in upon me in a storm of indignation: 

‘*Marguerite, I am ashamed of my 
country-women! There has been a scene 
this afternoon at Mme. de Beaubassin’s 
which went beyond all limits of decency. 


Neither your position as a stranger nor 


mine as your friend was respected. It 
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is horrible what animals women can be 
when once they begin! Let me tell you 
what has happened, and see if I am 
wrong! 

‘*Mme. de Beaubassin, who cannot bear 
that any one should have any attraction 
for the Marquis save herself, made some 
malicious remark about you before M. 
Poulariez. 

‘*Oh, de grace! madame,’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘surely you are going too far!’ 

‘Can you answer for her, then, mon- 
sieur?’ she returned, wickedly. ‘ Perhaps 
you can tell me who la belle Ecossaise 
really is!’ 

‘**T will answer for her,’ broke in the 
little Joannés, whom I love because he is 
so dreadfully in earnest over everything— 
‘T will answer for her! I lost four hun- 
dred good crowns at pharaon last night, 
but I will wager four hundred more with 
any lady in the room, or I will cross 
swords with any gentleman in Quebec, 
for the fair fame of Mme. de St. Just at 
any moment. I know that she is inti- 
mate with one of the oldest friends of M. 
de Montcalm, that he knows her family, 
and I know that she is one of the most 
cliarming creatures I ever set eyes on!’ 
Marguerite, I could have kissed him, he 
was so gallant! 

‘**Then, M. Joannés, since you are so 
fully informed, perhaps you will explain 
the whereabouts of M. de St. Just! Per- 
haps you will tell us why the lady was 
so anxious to get into Louisbourg before 
the siege! Perhaps you know why she 
went to the ball on Twelfth-Night in dis- 
guise! Perhaps it is clear to you why, 
after refusing-to meet any of us, she now 
goes every where, and seeks the confidence 
of M. de Montcalm and other high officers 
when the plans for the coming campaign 
are under discussion! That she is a 
Seotch woman she states, but I have not 
remarked that she is intimate with her 
countryman M.de Maxwell, of whose loy- 
alty we have no doubt.’ 

‘** Neither have I any doubt that Mme. 
de St. Just has her own reasons for choos- 
ing her acquaintance, madame,’ answered 
M. Joannés, with the same spirit. ‘But 
I do not see that anything is to be gained 
by continuing this conversation; the 
main thing is that I know Mme. de St. 
Just to be a lady of both family and posi- 
tion.’ 

‘“*Po you happen to know that her 
brother is a captain in the English army?’ 
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‘I have known it for months p 
madame. What of it?’ 

‘*** And that he was a prisoner in Louis 
bourg?’ 

‘** Certainly; no secret has been ma 
of it,’ he answered, as cool as a boy at 
catechism. , 

‘*She seemed much put out at this 
buff, but turned towards the others a) 
went on, angrily: 

‘** Of course a woman has no right 
an opinion in the face of such an auth; 
ity as M. Joannés, but I am sure so 
triotic a brother will be interested in six 
a sister’s letters, and that the authent 
news she may send from Quebec cami 
fail to be of interest to his superiors. | 
may be the part of an affectionate sist: 
ambitious for her brother’s advancement 
but hardly that of a friend, or of one 
be encouraged by us. There! That is 
what I believe; and if you others are { 
blind to see behind a pretty face and 
disconsolate manner, so much the wo 
for us all.’ 

‘*Marguerite, my dear, there wasn't 
man in the room who didn’t protes 
against her ungenerous suspicions. | 
was proud of them all! But none of t 
women said a word, and the spiteful littl 
creature stuck to her ground, vowing sli 
would speak to the Marquis, so that 
at least should not be unwarned. 

‘*T waited until she was done, forI was 
determined to hear the end, and then | 
said: 

‘**Mme. de Beaubassin, I have not 
spoken because I am only a girl, a 
neither my mother’s hospitality nor my 
mother’s guest requires any defence from 
me; I trust both implicitly. Our thanks 
and those of Mme. de St. Just, our friend 
are due to every gentleman in the roon 
I was under some obligations to you, ma 
dame, for your attentions to me in t 
past, but you have more than cancelled 
them now, and I will not enter your d: 
again until you have apologized to us a 

‘**My dear child,’ she said, with lh 
hateful smile, ‘you are young, but time 
will correct that, as well as your breeding 
and your judgment; until then I will 
miss your society, but will pray for you 
enlightenment.’ 

‘Did you ever hear anything so abon 
inable? M. Poulariez gave me his hand 
and the dear little Joannés followed us 
to the door, whispering: 

‘** Brava! Brava, mademoiselle! | 
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was excellent! You could not have said 
better !’ 

‘*Now what will you do, Marguerite?” 

‘There is nothing to do, chérie; such 
things must die of themselves.” 

‘But she said you were a spy, in so 
many words.” 

‘‘You do not think so?” 

‘‘Oh, Marguerite!” she cried, as she 
jumped up and strained me to her, cover- 
ng me with kisses. 

‘* Well, neither does your mother, nor 
M. de Montcalm, nor any of the gentle- 
men who defended me this afternoon. 
My only regret is that I should be the 
cause of annoyance to such friends.” 

Though I spake bravely enough, I 
could not but feel the effect of such a re- 
port, nor fail to recognize there was some- 
times a galling restraint in my presence, 
hich was only added to by the too evi- 
dent efforts of my champions towards its 


dissipation. 


But all such social jealousies and plot- 
tings were scattered by the approach of 
spring, when an unending activity per- 
vaded all classes throughout the colony. 
The arrival of the first ships was looked 
for with anxiety, as they would bring 
the message of peace or renewed hostil 
ities, which to me meant either escape or 
a continuance of my difficulties. 

It was M. Joannés who brought me the 
news. 

‘Well, madame, it seems it is to be 
war; but instead of money they have sent 
is some scanty provisions; and instead of 
a regiment, some raw recruits to drag out 
this weary farce, already too long.” 

‘Iam sorry you do not look at it more 
hopefully, monsieur.” 

‘‘How can I? Think what has hap- 
pened since last spring. Louisbourg, 
Frontenac, Duquesne, all lost; famine in 
our towns; misery in the country; an in- 
sane jealousy on the part of the officials 
which thwarts every move we suggest; 
corruption to an extent that is almost be- 
yond belief, and on every side of us an 
active, strong, and enthusiastic enemy; 
and there is the only quarter where we 
look for fair play,” he ended, with the 
laugh of a boy who sees his sport before 
him. 

It was now impossible that I should 
think of return, and I abandoned all 
thought of it, and settled down to await 
the outcome. 
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At the beginning of June volunteers 


came down from Montreal and crossed 
over the St. Charles to take their place in 
the camp where M. de Lévis had already 
projected his works. Day after day we 
watched the men toiling, and presently 
our lines of defence began to creep slow] y 
out along the shores of Beauport. 

That Hugh was there I knew. but I 
kept myself from thinking by my daily 
attendance on Lucy, whose unfailing hope 
saw fulfilment almost within touch when 
I told her of the certain coming of the 
English. Gay parties of chattering wo- 
men were made up to go out to the camp 
and encourage the workers, but my heart 
ached wearily enough even at this dis- 


tance to wish for any nearer approach. 


stood with Angeéliq ie one evening in 
the garden of the Hotel-Dieu, and even 
here the engineers had erected a battery 
overhanging the steep cliff. Looking up 
towards the left, we could see the bridge 
of boats, at the far end of which a hive 
of busy workers toiled at a fortification 
called a hornwork, while immediately be- 
low us others were building a boom to be 
floated across the wide mouth of the St. 
Charles to protect the bridge, and from 
this point on, down the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, lay the main defences. 

There the white coats of the regu- 
lars mingled with the blue and gray of 
the Canadians and volunteers. Indians 
stalked or squatted about, taking no part 
in a labor they could not understand; 
officers moved to and fro, directing and 
encouraging the men, and from the man- 
or of Beauport floated the General’s flag, 
marking his headquarters. 

Before this restless, toiling mass swept 
the great empty river, changing its color 
with every change of sky which floated 
over it, while behind stretched the beauti- 
ful valley of the St. Charles, its gentle up- 
ward sweep of woods broken only by the 
green fields and white walls of Charles 
bourg until it met the range of blue and 
purple hills which guards it tothe north. 
At a point opposite where we were stand- 
ing the nearer mountains opened out and 
showed a succession of golden hills which 
seemed, in the tender evening light, as the 
gates of a heavenly country where all was 
peace, and the rumor of war could never 
enter. 

At length all preparations were com- 
plete, and we waited impatient for the 
drama to begin. 
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Towards the end of June the first Eng- 
lish ships were reported, and on the even- 
ing of the twenty-second an excited group 
of ladies gathered on the Battery of the 
Ho6tel-Dieu, and through a storm which 
swept down over the hills, amid the flash- 
ing of lightning and to the roar of thun- 
der, we watched their fleet silently file 
into view in the South Channel, and 
come to anchor under shelter of the Isle 
of Orleans. In the chapel the nuns were 


singing: 


“Soutenez, grande Reine, 
Notre pauvre pays: 
Il est votre domaine. 
Faites fleurir nos lis, 


“L’Anglois sur nos frontiéres 
Porte ses étandards, 
Exaucez nos priéres. 
Protégez nos remparts.” 


And as if in answer, one by one, our 
watch - fires were kindled, until they 
twinkled in a long unbroken line from 
the St. Charles to Montmorenci. 

The long siege began. Such an array 


of ships was never before seen from the 
walls of Quebec; there were the flag- 
ships of Admirals Saunders, Holmes, and 
Durell, twenty-three ships of the line, be- 
sides frigates, transports, and a flock of 


smaller craft nestled under shelter of the 
Island, all these crowded with ten or 
twelve thousand troops under General 
Wolfe and his brigadiers, Monckton, 
Townshend, and Murray, fresh from tri- 
umph, and determined on a desperate 
effort for new conquest. 

Face to face with them stretched our 
long line of defenders, as resolute and as 
confident—regulars, militia, Indians, and 
volunteers, and in the ranks of the latter 
the grandfather stood beside the grand- 
son; had the wives and daughters been 
permitted, many of them, I doubt not, 
would have held a musket beside those 
dearest to them. 

On land and on water there was con- 
stant change and movement; the stately 
vessels moved slowly up and down, small 
boats plied backward and forward, troops 
were landed where unopposed, and on 
our side of the river every eye was vigil- 
ant, guessing what each new move might 
portend. No one could look upon it 
without a swifter-beating heart, however 
little he might question the outcome. 
Before us swept all ‘‘the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war” without any of its 
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horror—as yet—and the panorama in 
which it was displayed added to its dig 
nity and importance. 

We became accustomed to the distant 
boom of heavy guns, and watched th: 
constant movement of the combatant 
with much excited comment and foolisl 
security. 

It was Gabriel who first brought 
face to face with the reality. We wer 
surprised by his appearance at the hous 
about the middle of July; he looked 
twenty years older, all his former jaun 
tiness of manner had disappeared, and so 
dejected was his bearing I could scare 
believe it the same man I had 
known. 

‘* Mesdames,” he said, ‘‘ my respects to 
you all, though I come as a bearer of bad 
tidings.” 

‘“No one expects compliments in tim: 
of war, Gabriel. Tell me it is not m) 
son, and you may speak freely,” said th: 
brave old lady, with a blanched face. 

‘*Thank God, it is not! He came into 
camp only yesterday, with a hundred 
good men behind him, so worn out th 
they are fitter for the hospital than th 
field, but good food and rest will set them 
right again in a week. Ah, madame,” lie 
cried, with a sparkle of his old air,‘* but 
he has tickled them rarely! Bedam« 
his name will not smell sweet in thei 
nostrils for many a long day!” 

‘Then tell us your news,Gabriel ; an) 
thing else is easily borne.” 

‘**Un fou fait toujours commen 
ment,’ madame, but I know not how 
begin. But the English began with M 
de Sarennes, and they found him so litt): 
to their taste that they have ended by 
burning the manor at Beaulieu level wit! 
the ground, and not a barn or outbuild 
ing is left on the domain.” 

“If their sons could give such cause 
for reprisal, there is not a woman in Can 
ada who would not be proud to suffer a 
like revenge,” responded the old lady, 
with unfaltering voice. 

‘*Do not fear, madame, our day wil! 
come, and when it comes we will all have 
our scores to wipe out. I know that | 
have mine.” 

‘Surely they have not stooped to burn 
your cottage?” 

‘“No; it is safe; and sois my Amelia 
my quarrel is on my own account. They 
tricked me on board their fleet by flying 
our colors, and carried me here.” 


was 
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‘*Do not dare to stand here and tell me 
that you piloted them!” cried the old 
lady, with the utmost scorn. 

‘*No, madame, I did not.” 

‘‘Then you may go on,” she said, 
sternly. 

‘I did not; but it makes little differ- 
ence, madame.” 

‘‘Tt makes every difference whether 
ve are traitors or not! But go on.” 

‘‘ Well, madame, when I found I was 
trapped I made all the stir I could. I 
blustered and swore, and, Heaven forgive 
me! I lied to them as I had never lied be 
fore. I boasted like a Bastonnais, and 
when they commanded me to take charge 
in the Traverse, I said no, though I had 
a pistol beliind my head and my Amelia 
before my eyes all the time. But they 
did not blow my brains out—they only 
laughed at me. Madame, it is dreadful 
to be ready to die, and find they only 
h,” and the tears streamed down his 


iaug 
rugged cheeks as he spake. 


( 
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‘My good Gabriel, we are proud of 
you! Goon!” 

‘*Tt was of no use; they had their boats 
out with flags to mark the channel, and 
an old devil they called Killick swept me 
aside as one might a dirty rag, and took 
command, calling out his directions to 
the boats and edging the ship along with- 
out a mistake, though I prayed with all 
my soul that he might ground her. He 
was a sorcerer, madame, for he took the 
ship up as if he had done nothing else all 
his life. When they were through, they 
jeered at me in their damnable English, 
and treated me with a kindness that 
was harder than blows; and then, to add 
to my shame, they sent me on shore 
with the women last week, as if they 
feared me just as little, which was worst 
of all.” 

‘* Never mind, Gabriel, you did all that 
a brave man could—and the siege is not 
over yet!” 

“That is true, madame,” he cried, 
brightening under her kindly words, 
‘and, saving your honor, ‘le mulet garde 
longuement un coup de pied 4 son maitre,’ 
as we say. That is my comfort.” 

‘*Will you join M. de Sarennes, Ga- 
briel?” asked Mme. de Sarennes. ‘‘I 
would like to think he had so good a man 
beside him.” 

‘*No, madame; I have orders to go on 
board the vessels at Sillery. I will be of 
more use there than on shore.” 
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‘* Good. You will remember Beau- 

lieu when your turn comes with the 
English!” 
‘*T will, madame, and if le bon Dieu 
ever allows me that kick, rest assured it 
shall be a good one!” and he left us laugh 
ing, much comforted in his trouble. 


Though never out of the sight and 
sound of war, we had so far suffered but 
little in the city itself. We watched 
with curiosity the English intrenching 
themselves on the opposite heights of 
Point Lévy, and there was much specu 
lation amongst us as to their object; that 
the city would be bombarded was scouted 
as ridiculous; but one midnight towards 
the end of June we were awakened by the 
heavy booming of artillery, and rushed 
to our windows to see the heights of the 
Lévy shore flashing with the explosions 
from the cannon, and the hill beneath 
us filled with a panting, terror-stricken 
crowd, laden with every conceivable de 
scription of household goods, clambering 
up past us to gain some corner of safety, 
while the flames from a shattered ware- 
house in the Lower Town threw an omi- 
nous glare over the blackness of the riv 
er. War in its most terrifying guise was 
at our very doors, and had it not been for 
the heroic calmness of Mme. de Sarennes, 
we should probably have joined the dis 
tracted crowd in the streets 

While affrighted women and children 
and even men rushed past in the wild 
ness of their terror, filling the night with 
the clamor of despair, and exposing them- 
selves to further dangers in their efforts 
to escape, she gathered her little house- 
hold about her and set fear at defiance. 

Dressed with her usual care, she sat in 
the drawing-room with all the candles 
lighted, the shutters closed, and the cur- 
tains tightly drawn. 
trace more color than usual in her fine, 
high-bred face, nor a quiver to her slen- 
der hands, nor a tremor in her voice as 
she repeated some familiar psalm, or led 
us in the prayers we offered unceasingly 
throughout the long night. Her calm- 
ness, superior to the alarm without, dom- 
inated over the more ignorant—she put 
away danger from before them—as her 
unshaken confidence in a high protection 
inspired the more courageous. 

But for faint and stout hearted alike it 
was a fearful night. For hours the great 
guns played without ceasing; at the near- 
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er explosions the very rock on which the 
house was founded seemed loosened, and 
the effort to control ourselves and not 
leap to our feet with the terrified servants 
became such a strain on Angélique and 
myself that we dared not let our eyes 
meet, for fear of an outburst of tears. 

Some time during the night, at an un- 
usual uproar in the street, Mme. de Sa- 
rennes sent one of the men-servants to 
the upper windows to discover its cause. 
In a few moments he returned with hor- 
ror-stricken face—‘*‘Oh mon Dieu, ma- 
dame! the cathedral is on fire! We are 
lost!” At which a wail of despair broke 
from us all. Angélique’s head dropped 
on her mother’s lap. ‘‘Ohmamére! It 
was God’s own house!” she sobbed. 

Her mother’s white hand softly stroked 
her hair with reassuring firmness, while 
she whispered words of comfort. Then 
to every awe-struck heart about her she 
said, with confidence, ‘‘It was the house 
of God Himself, and He has not spared it, 
while His hand has been over our roof, 
and He is holding each one of us safe in 
His keeping’; and we took fresh courage 
at her words. 

Gradually the fire slackened, and at 
length ceased. The morning came, and 
we were still safe and untouched amid 
the surrounding ruin. 

Soon after daybreak we heard a knock 
at the door, and the Town - Major, M. 
Joannés, was ushered in. 

He looked upon us with astonishment 
in his tired eyes. 

‘*Mme. de Sarennes, no one suspected 
you of being here! All the inhabitants 
fled from the face of the town when the 
fire opened. Pardon me, but you must 
move at once.” 

‘**“We have only been waiting for or- 
ders, monsieur. Where are we to go?” 

‘To the Hétel-Dieu for the present, 
madame; but it is quite possible that will 
soon be unsafe, now they have our range. 
With your permission, I will send some 
men at once to move what can be carried 
and stored in some safer place; for you 
cannot expect the house to stand through 
another fire.” 

‘‘Tt has served its purpose, monsieur; 
we have no right to larger regrets than 
have others. Come, my children, let us 


vo.” 

With a last look round the room that 
had seen so much of her life within its 
walls, she passed out, and bidding us 


gather our lighter valuables and som 
clothing, withdrew for a few moments to 
her own room, and then rejoined us in 
the hallway. 

We made a sad little procession as y 
threaded our way through the ruined 
streets, between the smoking and crum 
bling walls of the homes we had looke 
upon but yesterday, bright with all t 
assuring sigus of comfortable, secure lif 
past the wrecked cathedral, and betwee: 
piles of household goods heaped in ruin 
ous confusion in the Place. This was 
now crowded with anxious, pale - faced 
people, hollow-eyed and aged with t 
terror of actual war, seeking out th« 
little valuables, some with shrill-voiced 
complaint and contention, others wit 
a hopeless, silent mien that went to ou 
hearts, and yet others with an air of gay 
ety and the tricks and buffooneries o 
school-children. 


We were thankful to escape out of th 
hubbub and distraction of the streets to 
the quiet within the walls of the Hot 
Dieu; but, alas, the next night the bon 
bardment recommenced, and it was ap 
parent we could not long hope for safet 
as the English fire became more exact 
and far-reaching. 

The white-robed nuns moved abo 
their duties with calm resignation, thoug 
often the trembling lips or the involun 
tary start told of the strain it cost to con 
trol the natural alarm which shook t 
heart as some nearer crash foretold a) 
proaching disaster. 

Lucy lay calm and unmoved; ever, 
day that brought the English nearer was 
bringing her nearer to Kit. The thun 
der of the bombardment was to her lik: 
the knocking on the gate which shut h« 
in from her one object in life, and that it 
was being shattered meant only delive: 
ance. When orders came to remove to 
the General Hospital, without the walls o 
the town and beyond all immediate da: 
ger, she was more disturbed than at an 
time during the siege. 

The hospital stood in the valley of tl 
St. Charles, somewhat less than a mili 
from the town, with the river sweeping 
in a great bend on the one side, and tl. 
steep Heights, at the end of which tlh 
town stocd, rising on the other. We 
were cut off from any view of the St 
Lawrence, but the sight of the bridge o! 
boats, with its hornwork across the tongue 
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of land 
river, and the walls of the town crowning 
the heights, kept us in touch with the 
struggle going on and the 
Enelish, who still held the St. Lawrence, 
with its opposite shore 


enclosed by the sweep of the 


between us 


The convent itself was a pile of gray 
stone buildings forming a quadrangle, 
with wings begun by the Recollect fa- 
It was in 
two of their curious little cells that Mme. 
de Sarennes, Angélique, and | 
lodged. The chapel opened ont of the 
square entry—it searee could be dignified 
as a hall—on which the principal door 
way gave, and tothe right of this was the 
long, low-ceilinged room, lighted by many- 
paned windows down one side, which now 
served as a common meeting-place for the 
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thers nearly a century before 


were 


A SAD LITTLE 


PROCESSION - 


nuns of the three congregations and their 
numerous guests. 

Here all who were willing and able to 
work placed themselves under the direc- 
tion of the Superior, for the nuns had 
more than they could well attend to, with 
the invalids of the H6tel-Dieu added to 
their own, as well as the wounded, who 
now began to come in. 

On the last day of July we heard heavy 


firing towards Montmorenci, beginning 
about mid-day, and towards five o'clock 
it increased toa continuous dull roar. It 


was dark before the first messenger reach- 
ed us, and our hearts were lifted by the 
tidings he bore. It was victory, perhaps 
complete and final; the English had left 
hundreds of dead behind them, and our 
loss was nothing. 
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3efore evening the wounded began to 
arrive, and being but a novice to such 
sights, I was glad when the Superior, no- 
ticing my pale face, called to Angelique 
and bade us go out into the court-yard 
and get a breath of fresh air. It was a 
welcome relief to us both, and we were 
walking up and down, eagerly discussing 
the news, when an officer rode in at the 
gate, supporting a wounded man before 
him. 

‘**Ttis M. de Maxwell!” cried Angélique, 
joyfully, and my impulse was to turn and 
fly, but he had already recognized Angé- 
lique, and called to her without ceremony : 

‘* Mademoiselle de Sarennes, will you 
and your companion support this lad into 
the convent? He is not seriously wound- 
ed, only weak from the loss of blood,” and 
as though counting on our help without 
question, he let the boy slip tenderly to 
the ground, and I was forced to step for- 
ward with Angélique to his support. 

Bending down from his horse, he held 
the boy as he directed us how to aid him, 
and then whisperedencouragingly: ‘‘ Keep 
up, my lad; youare among friends! Make 
your best effort before these ladies!” 

He certainly had no suspicion of who I 
was, and when he was satisfied that we 
were equal to our task he turned his horse, 
and erying, ‘*‘A thousand thanks, mes- 
dames. Good-night!’ he rode slowly 
back through the gates. 

The lad was in Highland uniform, and 
I spoke to him in Gaelic, thinking to 
enhearten him, but he made no reply as 
he staggered forward between us towards 
the door. 

Once within, we summoned aid, and as 
the lad sank into a chair the light fell full 
on his upturned face, and I saw it was 
that of Christopher Routh. Hugh had 
gone far to redeem himself in my eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WAR. 


CHRISTOPHER was at once examined by 
M. Arnoux, the surgeon, who obligingly 
came at Angélique’s request, and before 
long he met us to report that his patient 
was in no danger; his wound was dressed, 
and a night's sleep would go far to put 
him on his feet again. He could be seen 
without any danger on the morrow. I 
left word with the sister in charge that 
she should tel! him I was in the convent 
and would come to him about eleven. 
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I had no hesitation in telling Lucy the 
news; indeed, the suspense of every da) 
that passed was wearing her frail bod) 
away so rapidly that, had not God seen 
fit to answer her prayer at this very time, 
she would have passed beyond its com 
fort. As it was, the news acted on he: 


like some generous wine, strengthening 


without exciting her, her only request 
being that Christopher shouid not be 
brought to her until he was quite able for 
the exertion. 

When I entered Christopher's room 
he was already sitting up in bed, his eyes 
fairly dancing with delight. 

‘*Oh, Madame de St. Just! Think of 
my being brought here, to find you and 
my mother under the same roof, and that 
it was Captain Maxwell who brought me! 
He saved me when I was down with an 
Indian over me, and did not get me off 
without standing some hard knocks him 
self. He carried me into their lines, and 
as soon as the affair was over, rode with 
me before him all this distance, keeping 
my heart up the time saying, * Kit, my 
boy, I am taking you to your mother,’ 
and I so near swooning with this stupid 
arm I could scarce hear him. You know 
I was with him in Louisbourg, and when 
I was a child in London he lodged with 
us, as he was in hiding on account of tlhe 
Seotch rising, and calling himself Captain 
Geraldine. But tell me of my mother, 
madame. Can I not see her now?” 

I told him as gently as I could of poor 
Lucy's condition, and he bore up astonisl: 
ingly well. Whatseemed to trouble him 
greatly was the thought that he had never 
dreamed of the possibility of her being ill. 
‘* Even though she was a prisoner I never 
feared she would be hardly treated; no 
one could be cruel to my mother, she is so 
gentle,” the poor lad continued. ‘‘ I knew 
you were with her,and I never thought 
of the other danger at all. I was so hap- 
py when I fell into English hands and 
was allowed to enlist in Boston, and in 
Fraser's Highlanders too, not in a colony 
regiment; and when we found there was 
no danger of peace being proclaimed, and 
that we were for Quebec, we were all mad 
with joy to have another crack at the 
French. Oh, pardon me, madame, I for- 
got you were on their side,” he cried, eager 
ly, with sudden confusion; ‘‘ and I never 
doubted for a moment I would find her 
here.” 

The next day the surgeon pronounced 








him out of ail possible danger, and added, 
significantly, ** If his mother is to see him, 
it is best it should be at once.” There- 
upon I obtained the necessary permission, 
and never have I seen greater joy in a 
face than in Lucy’s when I ushered 
Christopher into her room. 

That same evening, as I sat beside her, 
though she lay quiet and composed, I 
noticed a grave change had come over 
her, and calling one of the sisters who had 
much experience, she at once said the 
end was near. 

With the permission of the Superior | 
went for Christopher, and led him,white 
and awe-struck, to the bedside of his mo- 
ther. She asked that I would not leave 
“if it be not a trouble to you, madame,” 
the poor thing pleaded, pitifully—and J 
remained beside them. 

‘**Christopher,” she said, with an effort, 
‘‘T made a promise years ago that when 
this hour came I would tell you the truth 
about yourself. Our name is not Routh, 
but Maxwell, and you are the son of the 
Captain Maxwell who saved you — and 
brouglit you back tome. You remember 
him as the ‘Captain Geraldine’ who 
lodged with us in London? He had mar- 
ried m 
but litthe more than boy and girl, and 
when you were born he was wandering 
a shipwrecked man in Russia, seeking 
eagerly some means of return to us, 
though I was persuaded he had deserted 
me. When he returned and was willing 
to acknowledge me as his wife, 1 was 
hardened into a heartless woman, believ- 
ing myself separated, by what I ignorant- 
ly called God’s grace, from him and the 
world to which he belonged. In my pride 
I refused to let him come into our lives, 
though he implored me to let him make 
such restitution as was in his power. He 
behaved as few men would have done; 
for the sake of the old love he bore with 
me, and accepted my conditions—that he 
should never mention our marriage, and 
would never come between you and me. 
Ile let you go away from his side in Louis- 
bourg though his heart was yearning for 
you, because his honor, a quality which I 
pretended not to understand, forbade him 
to forget his promise to me. He was al- 
ways good to me, far beyond my deserts, 
and my hope,now that my eyes are opened, 
is that you, Christopher, will remember 
my debt to him. 

“Try and be gentle, my boy. Be true 


e six years before, when we were 
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tohim. He has had a sad, lonely life, but 
love may make it up to him yet. When 
you see him, tell him from me.... tell 
Hugh....” but here I silently withdrew, 


leaving the mother to whisper her last 
message of contrition to the boy kneeling 
beside her bed. 

Pitiful as was poor Lucy’s story, I could 
gather but little comfort from it. It seem 
ed to me that in marrying out of his own 
class Hugh had committed so grave a 
fault that whatever followed in the way 
of misunderstanding was but to be expect- 
ed. He had been kind, forbearing, larger- 
minded than she had known; she had 
not even realized the sense of honor 
which had made her a wife and not a 
mistress. It had gone the way of all 
mistakes, and produced nothing but bit- 
terness and regret. From it I could 
gather no excuse, no justification of his 
conduct towards me; he had allowed my 
affection to grow up and centre in him, 
without a warning I could understand of 
the heart-break that confronted me, and 
I could not see that his obligation towards 
her who had cast his love aside was more 
sacred than to her to whom it was all in 
all. 

We laid Lucy to rest in the garden of 
the hospital, without the rites of the 
Church, it is true, but not without both 
prayers and tears, and then took up the 
daily round of duty once more. 


Christopher, being no longer a patient, 
was ordered off to the town as a prisoner, 
but I sent with him a note to M. Joannés 
which secured him generous treatment. 
Through the month of August the wound- 
ed continued to come in, and though our 
troops were starving as they stood behind 
their lines of defence, they were one and 
all hopeful of the result. The bombard- 
ment from Levy continued until the town 
was little more than a heap of ruins, and 
night after night the sky was red with 
the glare of burning buildings. Part of 
the enemy’s fleet had passed the city and 
threatened to cut off all supplies. There 
were ugly rumors, too, of the Canadians 
deserting, for the tidings of the loss of 
Carillon and Niagara had gone far to dis- 
hearten them. On the other hand, we 
had authentic news of the desperate ill- 
ness of the English general, and even 
though M. de Lévis was forced to march 
to the support of Montreal, the unfalter- 
ing courage of M. de Montcalm so in- 
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spired our troops that they held on suc- 
cessfully, praying for relief or the coming 
of winter. 

About the beginning of September An- 
gélique came to me greatly excited. 

‘Oh, Marguerite, Charles is here! He 
is very ill. Will you come and see him?” 

‘*Ts he wounded?” 

‘*‘No. But he has suffered 
hardships in Acadie, and he is ill—so ill 
that he cannot be in his place in the field. 


incredible 


Come, he has just been asking my mother 


Come r 


for you. 
‘** Impossible, chérie; M. Arnoux is de- 


pending on my supply of lint for a pa- 
tient,” I replied, and so escaped for the 
moment. But with the persistency of 
innocence she returned to her demand as 
we sat with her mother that evening. 
‘*Marguerite, Charles has been asking 
for you again this afternoon. Will you 
see him the first thing in the morning?” 
‘*T do not know, chérie; neither your 
mother nor the Superior las given her 


‘KEEP UP, MY LAD; 
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permission as yet,” I answered, much 
troubled at her insistence. 

‘*Oh, Marguerite, this is ungenerous 
of you!” cried the warm - hearted girl. 
‘*Think how ready Charles was to serve 
you when you wished to go to Louis- 
bourg! This is no time to stand on 
trifles.” 

** Angélique, take care you are not 
ungenerous yourself,” said Mme. de Sx 
rennes, much to my relief. ‘* Charles 
not be childish in his demands 
There is no why Marguerite 
should visit him until he is up and pre 
pared to receive her fittingly, for there is 
no reason why war should banish every 
rule of decorum.” And with 
cided words the difficulty was dismissed, 
though not at all to Angélique’s satisfac- 
tion. 

At daybreak on the 13th of September 
we were awakened by the sound of guns 
above the city, and hastened to the attic 
but drift of passing showers 


must 
reason 


these de- 


windows : 
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hid the valley from us, while the heights 
loomed gray and silent above. There 
was nothing to enlighten us, and in com- 
pany with our fears we descended to 
wait uneasily for tidings. 

I grew so anxious and depressed in the 
half-lighted halls that I could not remain 
below, and returned towards our room. 
But just as I approached the door some 
one came hurriedly along the corridor, 
and to my dismay I recognized M. de 
Sarennes. 

‘Stay one moment, mademoiselle, I 
must speak with you.” His voice was 
trembling, and even in the struggling 
light I could see his dark face was drawn 
and haggard, though his black eyes 
burned with a fiercer light than before. 

‘It is useless, M. de Sarennes; I can 
hear nothing you have to say. Remem- 
ber your mother and sister are here with 
in eall, and you will only cause them 
pain if you force me to summon aid, 
which I will certainly do. Have some 
pity for them if you have none for me.” 

‘‘Answer me but one question. Do 
you love this Maxwell?” 

‘*M. de Sarennes, I will tell you no- 
thing. You have no right to question 
me.” 

‘**My God, Marguerite! lave IT not 
done everything for you?” 

**You have done me every injury in 
your power. You have never spoken to 
me that you have not tortured me so I 
cannot look on you without fear and 
loathing.” 

At my words he stepped close to me, 
but before either could utter a sound,‘a 
shrill ery came from above: 

‘*‘Oh mon Dieu! mon Dieu! The Eng- 
lish are on the Plains!” 

Doors were thrown open, and in an in 
stant the corridors were filled with white 
faces, and hurrying feet were flying tow- 
ards the stairways. 

‘* Nonsense!” cried a reassuring voice 
when we gained the upper windows. 
‘Those are our troops! See, they are 
crossing the bridge!” 

‘*No. Here! Here! See! Just op- 
posite us, over the edge of the hill.” And 
as we crowded to the side whence the ery 
came our hearts sank as we saw a little 
patch of red against the morning sky. 

‘Bah! They are only a handful. See 
how our men are crossing the St. Charles! 
There! They are coming out of the St. 
John’s Gate now!” 
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‘*Mes soeurs, we will descend to the 
chapel,” said the calm voice of la mére de 
Ste. Claude, and at the words the obedient 
nuns recovered their usual air of quiet 
and flocked after her, as did many of the 
others; but Angélique and I remained. 

We could plainly see our troops defi] 
ing out of the town in a seemingly unend- 
ing line, and could distinguish their offi 
cers riding to and fro giving orders; but 
the little point of red remained immov- 
able, and we could not tell whether it was 
an army ora single detachment. 

Regulars, Canadians, and Indians con- 
tinued to pour across the bridge of boats, 
and to cross through the town from the 
Palace to the St. John’s Gate, whence 
they issued, and moved off towards the 
left. hidden from us by the rising ground, 

We stood there hour after hour, forget- 
ful of fatigue and hunger in our anxiety. 
We could hear the faint reports of mus- 
ketry and the dull growl of cannon, but 
could not tell whence they came. Soon we 
discovered scattered figures stealing along 
under the shelter of the hill towards the 
point of red, and as they drew nearer 
could distinguish the blue and gray of 
our Canadians and the head-dresses of 
Indians. At length spurts of smoke be 
gan to leap from the bushes all along the 
crest of the hill opposite us, extending 
far beyond the point where the red had 
been, and from the sensible increase in 
the firing we judged the battle had _ be- 
gun. 

But about ten o’clock we heard such a 
general discharge of cannon and musket- 
ry, and marked such instantaneous move- 
ment along the line of skirmishers, that 
we knew what we had taken for the bat- 
tle was but child’s play. Suddenly the 
confused noise and firing were dominated 
by one sharp roar like to the clap of a 
thunder-bolt, followed by a second, and 
then by a long rolling fire. To this sue- 
ceeded cheers different from any we had 
heard before, above which I caught the 
shrill skirl of the bagpipes, while a great 
cloud of smioke slowly rose and drifted to 
and fro in the heavy air. 

Out of this, on a sudden, burst a scream- 
ing mob of men in mad. death-driven dis- 
order, sweeping towards the St. Jolin’s 
Gate, and pouring down over the side of 
the hill to gain the bridge of boats. Af- 
ter them, in as wild pursuit, came the en- 
emy, foremost of whom were the High- 
landers, with flying tartans, shouting their 
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“WITH HAT IN HAND 


slogan as they charged recklessly down 
the hill-side, slashing at the fugitives with 
their claymores, while the pipes screamed 
in maddening encouragement above. 

The disaster was so unexpected, so in- 
stantaneous, that we could not compre- 
hend it, and stood there in silent awe ab- 
sorbed in the dreadful tragedy before us. 

‘Oh ciel! Marguerite! See, there is M. 
de Maxwell! On the Cédte Ste. Gene- 
vieve! cried Angélique ina hoarse, strain- 
ed voice, pointing as she spoke. 

The Céte Ste. Genevieve, a long and 
dangerous descent from the Heights, be- 
ginning near the town, down to the level 
on which the hospital stood, was exposed 
in all its length not only to the fire of 
the enemy above, but also to that of a 
number of Canadians, who, though driven 
down and across it, had rallied at its base 
and were disputing the descent. 

Down this rode Hugh. He was mount- 


CAME SPURRING ON.” 


ed on a powerful black horse and came 
on at perilous speed. But the pursuers 
above had marked him also, and just as 
he gained the middle of the descent the 
hill-side above him blazed out in a sweep- 
ing volley, and down he went on tle neck 
of his horse. An involuntary ery burst 
from us both, but even as it sped he was 
erect again, and with hat in hand came 
spurring on, waving and cheering to the 
brave fellows below. In another moment 
he was in their midst, where, dismounting, 
he seemed to give the needed orders for 
their guidance. Unofficered and undi- 
rected, they had stubborn] y disputed every 
inch of ground when all others had given 
way, and now, under a few words of en- 
couragement from a gallant man, to our 
amazement,we saw them attempt to scale 
the hill, firing upwards as they climbed. 
They were not regulars; they made no pre 
tence to the science of war; they had been 





despised and belittled probably by every 
officer in the service for their manner of 
fighting; yet now in the hour of need 
they alone stood firm between the flying 
army and destruction. 

As soon as he saw them steadied in 
their advance, Hugh mounted and rode 
off towards another group busied in an 
attempt to drag a heavy gun from some 
soft ground where it was deeply bogged, 
and then on again towards the bridge of 
boats, the only way of escape for the de- 
feated troops. 

‘*Oh mon Dieu! They will never cross! 
The bridge is blocked!” cried a despairing 
voice, and we trembled together as we 
watched the rabble gathering in a mad 
rush towards the narrow passage, mixed 
in hideous confusion, with the exception 
of the Royal Rouissillon, which stood as 
firm as if on parade. 

The struggle still went on along the 
foot of the hill, where the Canadians man 
fully held their ground; but, to our dis- 
may, we saw that some fresh disaster had 
happened at the bridge. 

‘**Oh mon Dieu! They are cutting it! 
The whole army will be lost!” But there 
was more efficient aid at hand than our 
helpless cries. Even as we despaired we 
saw Hugh with other officers struggle 
through the mob, and, sword in hand, beat 
back the terror-stricken crowd until they 
gained the head of the bridge, when the 
Royal Rouissillon moved into position, 
and soon the straggling columns took 
form and passed rapidly over beyond the 
shelter of the hornwork. 

The pursuit was checked, as far as we 
could see, by the unaided efforts of the 
Canadians; the English halted, reformed, 
and slowly withdrew; the last of our 
troops recrossed the St. Charles; and in 
the twilight we saw our colors still flying 
on the ramparts of Quebec. 


There was nothing more for us to see, 
perhaps nothing more to hope, and broken 
in body and in spirit we wearily descend- 
ed the stairways, and traversed the long 
corridors in silence until we reached the 
main hall on the ground-floor. 

The room was barely lighted by a few 
candles at one end, and was filled to over- 
flowing by the nuns of the three orders, 
mingled with those who had shared their 
generous hospitality —old and_ feeble 
gentlemen whose fighting days had long 
passed; gray-haired gentlewomen, patient 
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and resigned, others in the full bloom of 
youth, and young girls and children, pale 
and anxious-eyed; while in the circle of 
light beneath the great black crucifix on 
the white wall stood the commanding fig- 
ure of la mére de Ste. Claude, and with 
her la mére de Ste. Héléne of the Hétel 
Dieu, and la mére de la Nativite of the Ur- 
sulines. 

All were listening with breathless atten- 
tion to the words that fell from the ven- 
erable Bishop of Quebec, Monsignor de 
Pontbriand, whose quiet bearing and mea- 
sured tones carried assurance to many a 
fainting heart. 

‘*My children,” he was saying as we 
entered, ‘‘do not forget, in our day of dis- 
aster, that we are not left helpless. Let 
us for our comfort say together those 
words which we learned to lisp as chil 
dren, but perhaps only to understand to 
night.”” And as he raised his hand the 
people knelt, and with voices that gained 
confidence as the familiar words fell from 
his lips, they repeated the ‘* Qui habitat” 
in unison: ‘* He that dwelleth in the sce- 
cret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

The common danger, the common wor- 
ship, drew us together. Each succeeding 
verse, with its divine assurances of safety 
and protection, brought to us a quiet 
and a confidence which renewed our 
strength. 

3ut even as all hearts were lifted 
there came a commanding knock at the 
outer door opposite the chapel, which was 
immediately repeated, and la mére Ste. 
Claude signed it should be opened. 

Angélique and I, being at the threshold 
of the hall, hastened to obey, and found 
ourselves in the presence of a general of- 
ficer, behind whom was a detachment of 
soldiers in Highland uniform. The offi- 
cer stepped into the hall as one who takes 
possession, and demanded the Superior, in 
accurate French. 

She came forward, followed by the 
principal nuns and ladies. 

‘Have no fear, mesdames,” he said, 
bowing low with much elegance of man- 
ner: ‘‘I am General Townshend. You 
will suffer no harm; but we must take 
possession of your convent, for your pro- 
tection as well as our own.” 

‘* You are victors, monsieur, and can 
command,” she said, bitterly. 

“We are victors, madame,” he re- 
turned, gravely, ‘‘ but we have bought 
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our honors dearly. Our General lies 


dead on the plain above.”’ 
‘‘Tt is on the field of honor, monsieur,” 
she instantly responded, in a tone of much 


eeling. 

‘A thousand thanks for your sym- 
athy, madame; we will use every dili- 
cence to preserve it. Captain Nairn 

ill take charge here, and will give you 
ssurance of safety and protection from 
nsult. In return, you will kindly offer 
such shelter to the wounded as is possi- 
le, and furnish him with every informa- 
tion as to the number of rooms available, 
for I must ask for all accommodation in 
your power.” . 

He introduced Captain Nairn and with- 
drew at once, followed by the assur- 
ances of the Superior that everything 

ould be done for the comfort of the 
vounded. 

It was with a curious feeling that I 
ooked on my brother, for I could not 
doubt that it was he, though I had not 
seen him since we were children. De- 
spite the disorder of his dress and his ev- 
ident fatigue, he was a handsome man, 
though not much taller than myself. 
His address was natural and easy, and 
certainly his French was perfect; I had 

ita moment to gather this, for we were 
at once dismissed from our attendance by 
the Superior, who remained alone to ar- 
range with our new masters. 

‘Oh, ciel! Marguerite! Is that your bro- 
whispered Angélique, excitedly. 

Yes, chérie, I have no doubt it is,” I 
answered, sadly. 

‘I should not sigh over such a misfor- 
tune,’ she cried, gayly. ‘‘ You are cold- 
blooded creatures, you Scotch? Why, I 
should have been weeping on his neck 
long ago, no matter what happened! He 
has eyes like yours.” 


+ ier?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
RECONCILIATION. 


WE found Mme. de Sarennes await- 

g us in her room, with a generous 
ouillon warming overa lamp. ‘‘ Hun- 
ger and faintness will not add to your 
courage, my daughters; sit down and eat. 
We shall have need of all our strength 
for the morrow,” she said, cheerfully. 
We were eager to discuss the events of 
the day, but she would not listen to a 
vord. ‘*¥ou must be good soidiers now 
and obey orders; eat first, and tnen to 
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bed. Angélique, do you set 
and go at once.” 

‘*La cérémonie faite, chacun s’en fut 
coucher,” repeated Angélique sleepily, as 
she kissed us and went. Then I turned 
to her mother. 

‘*Mme. de Sarennes, I am in a 
ficulty. May I ask your help?” 

‘* Marguerite, ma chérie, I am afraid I 
am thought a stern woman; but you 
know how dear those I love are to me, 
and I have learned to love you. You 
may speak to me as you would to your 
own mother,” she said, with a tenderness 
that went to my heart. 

I arose and seated myself beside her, 
and with my hand in hers I told her of 
my home, of my life with Lady Jane, and 
my devotion to the cause of the Prince; 
of my pride in my only brother, and of 
what I his desertion, which 
led to my girlish renunciation and my 
estrangement from him. ‘He is the 
Captain Nairn who came with General 
Townshend to-night. What shall I do, 
madame?” 

‘““You must go to him on the morrow, 
my child, without hesitation. Such a tie 
is too sacred to be thrown away lightly.” 
Here she paused, and laying her hand on 
my arm, said, in tones of the deepest feel- 
ing, ‘‘ Marguerite, when you are an old 
woman like me, I pray you may never 
have to look back with regret on an op- 
portunity for reconciliation” east aside.” 
She spoke with such intense emotion that 
I could not doubt I had unwittingly 
stirred some painful memory of her past, 
but in a moment she recovered, and said, 
tenderly: ‘‘Remember, you both lay on 
the same breast; you looked into the same 
mother’s eyes. Think of the pain it would 
cause her to know that there is anything 
in her children’s hearts towards each other 
save the love with which she filled them. 
But I need not. say more; I see your in- 
tent in your face. Remember, too, we 
need all the interest we can command 
with our new guests. Now get some rest, 
my child; you are worn out.” 


an example 


dif 


considered 


When I awakened in the morning I 
found the whole community astir, for all 
night long the wounded had been brought 
in, until every bed and corner was oc- 
cupied, and even the barns, sheds, and out- 
houses were filled to overflowing. 

French and English lay side by side, 
helpless and patient. As I crossed the 
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hall I noticed a big Highland sergeant 
lving on a stretcher, waiting until some 
place was found for him, with the sweat 
standing in great beads on his forehead. 
He muttered some kind of a prayer in 
Gaelic as I passed, and at the sound of 
the once familiar tongue I stopped, and 
bending over him, wiped away the per- 
spiration, and spoke to him in his own 
language. He stared at me in the ut- 
most astonishment, and then swore a 
great oath, and the tears filled his eyes. 

I at last found a soldier who was not 
on duty, and by him sent a message to 
Captain Nairn that a lady desired speech 
with him when he was at liberty. 

He returned with word that the captain 
fixed eleven o'clock, and at that hour I 
awaited in the parlor. As I waited I 
wondered that I had ever made any ques- 
tion of meeting him; I could even 
that his choice of life had its defence, 
from a man’s point of view. A soldier 
is first of all a soldier, and waiting the 
heaviest of his duties, though he is ready 
to suffer incredibly for his cause when it 
is active; it is the women who keep tle 
personal attachments alive through tlie 
weary days when everything but hope is 
dead. 

I spoke at once on his entrance. 

‘* Archie, I am your sister Margaret.” 

‘*My dearest Peggy!” was all he said, 
but he caught me in his strong arms and 
nearly crushed the breath out of me. He 
petted and fondled me, calling me by ‘evy- 
ery dear name of childhood, until my 
heart was nigh to bursting with this trea- 
sure of love lavished upon me when I 
least expected it. 

I was brought back to the present when 
he questioned me on the reason of my 
being in Canada, and though it cost mea 
bitter struggle with my pride, I told him 
the whole story of my folly. I could 
not spare myself when he took me so on 
trust. 

‘And you say that Maxwell was mar- 
ried all this time?” he asked, sternly. 

‘Yes, but—” 

‘There are no ‘buts’! ” he interrupted, 
fiercely. ‘‘I will kill him on sight!” 

‘* Archie, my brother, think what you 
say! I do not know that he deceived 
me, and I do know I deceived myself.” 

‘*T can’t help that! If he had not been 
there, you never would have made the 
mistake. The only pity is I was not on 
the ground at the time.” 


see 
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‘*But, Archie, think of me. 
what an open scandal will mean. 
but you and me, and one other,” 
ed—remembering le pére Jean—‘ kn 
anything of this now.” 

‘‘And what do we about ot] 
people, Peggy? We Nairns are not us 
to asking leave for our actions; and 
long as you yourself are not asham 
I do not give a rotten fig for the rest 
the world. It is no question of the x 
sonal feeling at all; it is the princip| 
I have no personal quarrel with Maxwe!| 
on the contrary, I like him. He was 
brother to me in Louisbourg: but, th: 
God, I can sink my likings and disliking 
when it comes to a case such asthis. } 
no, Peggy; you'd best leave things in 1 
hands.” 

‘*No, Archie, I will not! There | 
been heart-break and misery enough o 
this as it is, without adding more.” 

‘**But this will wipe it all out. C 
not you understand?” he said, with 
touch of impatience. 

‘Archie, cannot you understand t! 
however clearly I regret my own foll 
cannot in a moment stamp out the fe 
ing in which I lived all these years?” 

‘“You don’t tell me you care for 
man yet, Peggy?” he cried, in a ton 
genuine astonishment. 

‘T am afraid I do.” 

‘*God bless my soul! 
me.” 

‘*You are not a woman, Archie.”’ 
‘‘No, thank God I am not,” he 
swered, without the vestige of a sm 
‘*Of all the wearisome things in the wo 
I can imagine nothing worse than bei 

a woman.” 

‘*And yet there are a good many whio 
have to put up with this weariness.” 

‘*The Lord help them! But we m 
not fall to quarrelling at our first meetin: 
that would be altogether too much 1i 
boy and girl again. Peggy, do you 
member how we used to fight over 
plovers’ nests?’ and he laughed merri 
at the thought. ‘‘ Don’t be put out by : 
little thing like this. Ill not kill the gen 
tleman behind a hedge or in the dark; 
shall have nothing to complain of, res 
assured. But I have sad news of you 
friends, Margaret. M.de Montcalm di 
at daybreak this morning.” 

‘*Oh, Archie! We did not even kno 
that he was wounded.” 

“Nor did we until late last night, | 
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he was seen on his horse during the re- 
treat. He was a fine soldier.” 

‘‘He was more than that, Archie. He 
was a man of honor and the soul of his 
army —and he was very good to me,” 
| sobbed, breaking down at the remem- 
brance of his chivalrous protection. 

To my surprise, Archie put his arm 
about me. ‘*Cry on, Peggy, my lamb,” 
he said, in the soft endearment of the 
Gaelic. And the soldier who had so read- 
ily decided on the death of a man a mo- 
ment since, now melted at the sight of a 
woman’s grief, and offered her the best of 
all consolation, sympathy. Nothing else 
could so quickly have revealed to me the 
wrong I had been guilty of in holding 
aloof from this strong affection that had 
held fast in simple, unwavering loyalty 
to the love of childhood. To him I had 
always remained the Peggy of the old 
home; in his generous heart the thought 
of any necessity for reconciliation had no 
place, for he held himself as the head of 
the family, from whom protection for the 
weaker must necessarily flow. 

‘* By-the-way, Peggy,” he said, sudden- 
ly, ‘Sit was you, no doubt, who spoke to 
one of my men in Gaelic this morning. 
That was Neil, son of Angus Dubh, 
the tacksman on the old place, one of 
my best sergeants. You did as much for 
him as the surgeon, and when I tell him 
who you are he will think you are an an- 
gel from heaven. Come when you can 
and say a word to our poor fellows; they 
are wearying for home like children, now 
they are past fighting for a bit.” 


Now followed days of unceasing work 
for all who would assist in nursing and 
the innumerable little duties necessitated 
by the presence of so large a body of in- 
valids, and, to their honor, most of the 
women, even the most frivolous, took 
their share uncomplainingly, making no 
distinetion between friend and foe. The 
most conflicting rumors reached us as to 
the movements of our army, and of the 
intentions of M. de Ramesay, governor of 
the city, but we fortunately had little lei- 
sure for speculation, and our doubts were 
ended by the formal capitulation, on the 
eighteenth of the month. 

After the troops had taken possession 
and quiet was restored, permission was 
given us to enter the town, should we so 
desire. It must have been a welcome re- 
lief to la mére de Ste. Claude when her 
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numerous guests took their departure. 
The nuns of the Hotel-Dieu and the Ur- 
sulines returned to their respective con- 
vents, and in that of the latter Mme. de 
Sarennes secured rooms for the winter. 

It was pitiful to see the condition of the 
town, for the destruction by the bombard 
ment had been complete. The 
Lower Town no longer existed, and scarce 
a building remained along the front of 
the Upper. Angélique and I wandered 
towards the familiar rue du Parloir, to find 
but a line of crumbling walls, blackened 
and roofless; before it our little isle of 
houses, as well as the bishop's palace, lay 
a mass of ruin, and behind it stood the 
wrecked cathedral. Every building that 
could serve mark had suffered in 
some measure, and the chapel of our con- 
vent was the only sacred place left in this 
city of churches where worship could be 
celebrated. Here mass and vespers alter- 
nated with the services of Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian divines, and I am cer- 
tain none suffered from the near fellow- 
ship of the other. 


almost 


as a 


A detachment of Archie’s regiment, 
the Fraser Highlanders, was quartered on 
us for the winter, and with them the com- 
munity shared their diminished hospital- 
itv; they, in turn, lent us their services in 
collecting firewood and in drawing wa- 
ter, and it was surprising to mark the 
good-will that was shown on both sides. 
Not only were they granted full permis- 
sion to smoke in the quarters assigned to 
them, but the nuns, taking compassion on 
their unsuitable, and in their eyes almost 
indecent, dress, fell to work at knitting for 
them long stockings of the heaviest wool, 
which occasioned loud laughterand much 
sly jesting amongst the men, and on our 
side Angélique provoked some of the 
younger nuns to such merriment by her 
sallies on the subject that they thereby 
incurred the disapprobation of their more 
serious-minded elders. 

For this attention General Murray sent 
to the Superior a most gracious acknow- 
ledgment of his gratitude towards the 
community, but it remained for the men 
themselves to cap the climax. 

Every morning it was the practice of 
the Superior to make a round of the con- 
vent, including those portions set apart 
for the Highlanders, and on this duty I 
was in the habit of accompanying her, as 
the men took a great pleasure in my Gae- 
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lic; and it was an acceptable service to me 
to cultivate their good-will towards the 
community by this simple favor. I knew 
many of them by name, and indeed some 
of them could claim kinship with me, no- 
tably Neil, the sergeant whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, a fine specimen of our 
people, standing well over six feet in his 
buckled shoes. 

One morning, as we entered the hall 
set aside for tlhe men, we heard a sharp 
command from the sergeant, and to our 
surprise we found the men not only drawn 
up in line to meet us—which was a volun- 
tary mark of respect they paid the Supe- 
rior—but now, there stood every man in 
full dress, with cocked and feathered bon- 
net on his head, claymore by his side, and 
firelock in his hand, and every pair of 
sturdy legs encased in the long gray 
stockings knitted by the nuns. 

The sergeant gravely stepped forward, 
and saluting the Superior, addressed her 
in his most correct English: 

‘** Reverend madam, I am put forward 
on account of my rank, and not for my 
poor abilities, to thank the ladies who 
would think so much of us poor fellows 
as to be doing us this kindness this day. 
As long as we live, yes, and long after we 
are dead, moreover, you may be sure that 
Fraser’s will always remember this; and 
when we will be telling even to our grand- 
children of Quebec and what we did there, 
we will not forget to speak of your name 
aud of the names of the ladies under 
yourcommand. And, madam, our solemn 
hope is that you will never have more 
cause to blush at our bare knees, saving 
your presence, then we will have to blush 
at your kindness, madam.” 

Then turning quickly to me, he whis- 
pered, in Gaelic: ‘‘Speak to her, Miss 
Margaret, and tell her what we would 
say. It is God’s own truth I am speaking 
when I say that we are thankful, even 
though some will be wondering what put 
such a notion into the poor ladies’ heads.” 
Whereupon he wheeled about and roared 
out his command to the men, as if to 
check the grin that was spreading over 
his own honest face from appearing on 
any other. There was an instantaneous 
movement at his command, and the Su- 
perior received the full honors of a grand 
salute. 

She 
might 


was greatly pleased, as indeed she 
be, for the poor fellows had shown 
their gratitude in the most honorable 
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fashion they knew, and she begged me to 
return her thanks and the assurances of 
her interest in them all, which I did 
terms that, however they might have vio 
lated her ideas of rhetoric, were best un 
derstood by the men before us. 

‘** Neil, son of Angus, remember,” I co: 
cluded, ‘‘and remember, too, every on 
who hears me, that though these good sis 
ters do not understand us nor our ways, 
they have knitted their hearts’ kindness 
into every stitch that has gone into thos 
stockings, and there is not a man of you 
who has a mother, or a sister, ora wife, at 
home, who, if she knew what had bee: 
done for you this day, but would be dow: 
on her knees praying for these good wo 
men. In the mean time, see you don’ 
forget to do it yourselves!” 

When I finished they were nearer cry 
ing than saluting, and I am not sure that 
I was far from it myself, for, as I spoke 
the once familiar hills and glens, tli 
humble dwellings, the quiet-faced women, 
the yellow-haired children, all that meant 
home to these brave fellows, came befor 
me like in a dream, and I found mys 
longing for something I thought I had 
parted with forever. 


The winter proved unusually severe 
and the suffering of the troops and tl« 
few people of condition who remained was 
excessive, but there was no disorder to 
speak of, and the hardships were born: 
uncomplainingly. From time to time 
we had news of our army encamped 01 
the Jacques Cartier, not only by the legiti 
mate channel of the foraging and recon- 
noitring parties, but even by means o! 
some who carried on a business of traflick 
ing between the two camps, the greed of 
gain triumphing over war and famine, and 
even over ordinary patriotism. It was 1 
ported that M. de Lévis had said he would 
eat his Christmas dinner in Quebec under 
his own flag; but he was not given io suc! 
empty boasts, that I had ever heard, ai 
the day passed unmarked for us save }) 
the services in our chapel. 

Towards the end of January, Archie 
came to me with a letter. ‘‘ There, Peg 
gy, this, I take it, should go into you 
hands, as it is addressed to your care. |! 
is fortunate that Maxwell governs himse!! 
like a gentleman in some things, for if li 
had attempted to send his letter by an) 
underhand means it might have placed 
you in an unpleasant position, and even 

















exposed me to suspicion. Listen to this. 
{ wish I could write like that fellow! 


“*Camp on THE JacgcKs CARTIER, 
22 Jan’y, 1760 

‘Orr. —I have the honor to be known to 
your Excellency’s brother, Lord Elibank, 
and though Fate hath thrown me on the 
side opposed to your command, I venture 
to beg your courtesy in remitting the en- 
closed letter to the care of Mme. de St. 
Just, at present in yourlines. I have left 
it unsealed, should you deem it your duty 
to peruse it, but I give you my word of 
honor it contains nothing but the most 
private matters affecting one in whom 
Mme. de St. Just is interested. Should 
your regulations, however, forbid such a 
favor, I beg that you will burn it yourself, 
ind I will none the less hold myself to be, 

Sir, 
Your very obliged and humble servant, 
HvuGu MAXWELL of Kirkconnel. 

!o the Hon’ble James Murray, 

Commanding in Quebec.’ 


‘I give you my word, Peggy, the Gen- 
eral would allow such a letter to pass did 
t contain all the treason between here and 
Mozambique. He bids me give it you with 
iis compliments, and assure you that not 
only is it unread, but that should you wish 
to answer it under the same restriction as 
to news, he will enclose your reply the 
first time he has occasion to communicate 
vith the French General.” 

The letter was addressed to ‘‘ Mistress 
suey Routh, in the care of Mme. de St. 
Just,” and much as I shrank from opening 
it, I did so, as it might contain matters 
vhich coneerned their son. And so it 
proved. The letter read: 


“22 Jan'y, 1760, 

‘‘DeaR Lucy,—I send this, trusting to 
the courtesy of General Murray that it 
may reach your hands safely. I was so 
suddenly called away that there was 
nuch left unsaid when we parted, and 
there has been no time for personal mat- 
ters since. In the event of anything 
happening to me, I wish you to impress 
on Christopher that Mr. Drummond, the 
banker of Charing Cross, holds in trust 
a small sum deposited there for me by 
my eousin, the late Lady Jane Drum- 
mond. I have placed my will in the 
hands of M. de Vaudreuil, and whichever 
way things fall out, this will serve as a 
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receipt, and insure its delivery. I would 
be glad to know of your well-being. 
HUGH MAXWELL.” 


I sent for Christopher, who was not 
with us, but stationed at the General Hos 
pital with others of his regiment, and 
made the matter known to him, and 
through the General he sent to his father 
his acknowledgments and the news of 
Lucy’s death. 

I was pleased at the consideration of 
which the letter was proof, and it was 
a satisfaction to hear Archie’s acknow- 
ledgment of Hugh’s charm; but beyond 
this the letter awoke in me no further 
feeling, and I was surprised to find I 
could look at his writing and read his 
words with so little emotion. The truth 
is, I was living in a new world; the dis- 
covery of my brother's love, the revela- 
tion of Mme. de Sarennes’s affection tow- 
ards me, had gone far to fill the hunger 
and emptiness of my life, and the old 
spell which had so long dominated every 
thought and aspiration was no longer 
paramount. Then, too, the long strain 
of feverish hope and unrest, the disap- 
pointments and dangers through which 
[I had passed, had rendered me peculiarly 
sensible to the charm of the quiet con- 
vent life by which I was surrounded. 
Therein I found work into which I threw 
myself with ardor, and was encouraged 
by the Superior towards that way of peace 
upon which the convent doors gave en- 
trance. Could I once determine to cut my- 
self free from the unrest and struggle of 
the world, I felt that before me opened a 


or 
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life of usefulness which promised amends 
for all suffering and atonement for all 
error. My life had so far been lived for 
myself alone, and I saw about me women 
who had attained happiness through a 
complete sacrifice of self. Could I only 
be sure I had the strength, was not the 
same reward held out to me? 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A FORLORN HOPE, 


} 


ABSORBED though I was in my work, 
I could not but mark what was passing 
between Angélique and Archie — how 
unconsciously my single-hearted brother 
was following her in that path in which 
the feeblest maid can lead the strongest 
of his sex. 

Her imagination had been fired by the 
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442 HARPER'S NEW 
romance of his finding me, and the story 
of his early adventures found in her a 
skilful listener, who could extract every 
detail from his somewhat unwilling lips. 
His endeavors to catch her nimble wit 
as it flew, and the expression of awak- 
ening wonder on his face when he 
suspected her of nonsense, would many 
a time send us into peals of laughter. 
Even Mme. de Sarennes was interested, 
though she frankly professed nothing be- 
yond an armed neutrality towards our 
hosts. 

So the winter dragged on. There was 
much suffering among the people, much 
anxiety and constant alarms for those in 
command; but each heart loved or hoped, 
waited or wearied, aS in time of peace, 
and every one looked forward with im- 
patience or anxiety towards the coming 
of spring, which would bring the dé- 
nouement. 

3v April everything was astir once 
more. The familiar intercourse of the 
long winter was interrupted, officers and 
men went about their duties so earnestly 
we could not but feel that all relations 
were suspended until the result should 
be determined. Soon news came of the 
movements of our army, and the garri- 
son was marched out for daily exercise 
and duty on the Plains, and as far as Ste. 
Foye. 

At length it was clear that some move- 
ment was imminent. Orders were issued 
that the inhabitants were to leave the 
city—that is, all the common people—and 
word was sent to the Ursulines and the 
other communities that we were free to 
leave, did we so choose, otherwise we 
must remain through the siege, should 
the city be invested, and must share the 
fortunes of the garrison. La mére de la 
Nativité, our Superior, decided at once 
that her community should remain, and 
Mme. de Sarennes said the same for our 
little party. 

Angélique and I stood in St. John 
Street, and our hearts were stirred by tlie 
wailings and lamentations of the people 
leaving the town in long procession. 

‘*Courage!” cried Angélique to a de- 
spairing woman. ‘*‘ We will welcome you 
all back again. You will come in with 
our army!” 

“Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre; 
Ne sait quand reviendra,” 


trolled out a lusty fellow, with a laugh. 
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‘*Tais-toi, v'limeux!” cried the woman, 

angrily. 

“Tl reviendra-z-A Paques, 
Ou a la Trinité,” 

he continued, unconcernedly, and the 
crowd, catching at his humor, joined in 
the lilting refrain, and involuntarily 
quickened their steps to the ‘* mironton 
-ton,-taine ” of the old war-song, at which 
Angélique clapped her hands in delight, 
and was rewarded with a shout of admi- 
ration. 

‘They would have done better to feed 
that fellow,” she said, decidedly, as we 
turned away; “he will do some fighting, 
depend upon it.” 

‘* You are confident, Angélique?” 

‘*Certainly, chérie; the town cannot 
be defended; we know that; and if Gen- 
eral Murray goes out, as he is sure to, lie 
will but mareh to his fate, as did om 
poor Marquis.” 


On the 22d of April we were up befor 
daybreak, and saw the garrison marcel: out 
with their cannon under a leaden sk 
and a cold drizzling rain. I went about 
my tasks weighed down by a sickening 
anxiety, for though I had renounced 
Hugh, it was impossible to banish him at 
all times from my thoughts, and I could 
not but remember that in addition to 
the ordinary chances of battle he had 
amongst his enemies a sworn foe in my 
brother, and amongst his friends a trea- 
cherous enemy in Sarennes. Against 
these dangers, at least, I could pray for 
him with unquestioned heart. 

Noise of firing came to us through the 
day, which we spent in a perpetual adora 
tion, but at evening the troops re-entered 
the town and the battle was still un 
fought. 

On the morrow they were again assem 
bled, and again we watched them marc): 
through the sodden streets. 

We had not long to wait for news o! 
the combat; every gust of wind swept 
down on us the faint crackle of musketry 
and the deep boom of cannon; it seemed 
interminable, but before the afternoon 
was well advanced the first stragglers 
had reached the gates. They were fol 
lowed later by a mad, ungovernable mob 
of English troops, and soon the streets 
were choked with men shrieking, cry 
ing, and swearing at their defeat, Their 
officers, with swords drawn, rode amongst 
them, threatening and striking, entreat 
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ing and commanding to deaf ears, for 
the men were like wild beasts, and could 
not be controlled. It was not fear; it 
was like to a frenzy of rage and shame 
at their rout. They broke into taverns 
and even private houses, and presently 
the madness of drink added to the pan- 
demonium. The wounded were with the 
createst difficulty carried through the 
streets, and before evening our convent 
and every other refuge was crowded ‘to 
the utmost. 

It was a strange position for all of us; 
our wounded were our nominal enemies, 
it is true, but we had been living with 
them on terms of the kindliest intimacy 
for a long winter, and there was no stim- 
ulus of duty needed to make the nuns 
put forth every effort for their relief. 
To me they were more than generous 
enemies — they were countrymen and 
kinsmen for whom I was bound to work 
with a whole heart. 

[I was interrupted in my task by the 
appearance of Christopher. ‘* Madam, I 
have come to tell you that your brother, 
the captain, is safe.” 

‘‘Is he wounded?” I asked, with swift 
anxiety. 

‘‘ Yes, madam, but our surgeon says, a 
fine clean cut; and I believe him, too, for 
he went off to sleep the moment it was 
dressed, more tired than hurt. He is in 
his own room, where you may look at 
him if you will promise not to speak,” he 
said, with an air of the greatest impor- 
tance. ‘‘ P gave Miss Angélique his clothes 
to attend to as she asked, for she was there 
when he was brought in, and waited until 
she heard the surgeon say there was no 
danger. She would have liked to watch, 
too, but I was put in charge.” 

Christopher cautiously opened the door 
and allowed me to peep in, and my heart 
was lightened at the sight of Archie 
sleeping quietly, his brown curls hidden 
beneath a mass of bandages, but his face 
composed and natural. 

‘Thank you, Christopher,” I said, 
‘* You are a brave lad.” 

‘* There were lots more better than me,” 
he said, modestly; ‘‘ but we didn’t havea 
chance, for all that.” 

‘*Tell me something of what happen- 
ed.” y 

‘*T don’t know what happened, after it 
began. I only saw the back of the man 
in front of me, and was too busy with my 
piece to think of anything else, until I 
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saw my captain in trouble, and then my 
hands were full for the rest of the day. 
After I hear some of the old powder-eat- 
ers talk, madam, I'l] be able to make up a 
fine story for you,” he said, with a bright 
laugh that to me sounded like an echo. 

I hastened to our room, and there 
found Angélique in a state of exulta- 
tion. 

‘* Victory, Marguerite! As I told vou! 
Our troops are on the Heights, and hold 
the General Hospital,and the English are 
trapped in these crazy walls!” Butin an 
instant she calmed herself and said, ear 
nestly, ‘‘ Now is the time for you to save 
us all!” 

‘*Tsave you all? What do you mean?” 

‘*Mean, Marguerite? Listen to those 
cries and the fighting. Do you know 
what they mean? They mean that the 
men, the whole garrison on which the 
English depend, are mad with drink and 
defeat —and Lévis scarce a mile away 
with his victorious army! Just one word 
to him, Marguerite, and we are saved; he 
will be in the town before the morning.”’ 

‘Yes, but how can it be sent? What 
can I do?” 

‘*Carry it to him!” 

* Angélique, are you mad? How could 
I carry it?” 

“There is your answer,” she cried, 
pointing to Archie’s uniform. ‘* You will 
put these things on, and you can pass the 
gate without a question. Come, undress 
at once.” 

‘Oh, Angélique, I cannot! Let me go 
as Iam and I will not hesitate, but—” 

‘‘For shame, Marguerite!” cried the 
high-spirited girl. ‘* Forshame! to.think 
of yourself and such schoolgirl prudery 
at such a time! But forgive me, cherie; 
I did not quite mean that. I know what 
you feel. But do you think I would 
hesitate had I your height and could I 
speak English? No, a thousand times no! 
Marguerite, it must be done! Youare the 
only woman—the only person, man or 
woman—in Quebee who can do it.” 

Angélique,” I cried, in an agony of 
distress, ‘think of my own people here; 
it would be almost like betraying them.” 

“Well, think of them, but think of 
them as soldiers of King George, against 
whom you were praying night and day, 
not sO many years ago, as you have said 
yourself,” 

‘* But there is my brother!” 

‘‘He is safe in bed downstairs; aud 
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when he is a prisoner, Marguerite, I give 
you my word of honor I will go to M. de 
Lévis and claim him for myself, like a 
squaw,” and she laughed merrily. 

‘How can you laugh, Angélique ? 
Don’t you see what it means to me?” 

‘**Don’t you see what it means to us, 
Marguerite? You know how we have 
hoped and suffered. You have lived 
amongst us and shared everything we 
had to give, joy and sorrow alike. Do 
you owe nothing to us? You were de- 
fended by him who lies in his grave be- 
low when a jealous woman would have 
branded you as a spy. Do you owe no- 
thing to M. de Montcalm? Do you owe 
nothing to those others who stood be- 
tween you and her malice?” 

** Angélique, do you think you need re- 
mind me of these things?” 

‘* Forgive me, chérie, if lam ungracious 
enough to urge the claim of benefits be- 
stowed. This is no time for pretty speech- 

I would urge anything to decide you.” 
‘Tt is not that. If I could go as I am, 
and simply risk capture, or even death, I 
would not hesitate.”’ 

‘**You cannot go as you are! A wo- 
man could not even pass through the 
streets to-night, but no one will look twice 
at a uniform.” 

‘*But I eannot. Think what it will 
mean to me if I am discovered! think 
what it will mean even if I succeed!” 

‘*Marguerite, Marguerite, you must 
forget what you are! You must forget 
what you can do, and what you cannot 
do! Forget everything! save that these 
tidings must reach M. de Lévis to-night, 
and that you are the only one who 
can carry them. There! Begin to un- 
at Quick! Quick! Any 
further delay may render all useless.” 

Might this not be the reparation for any 
share I had had in the refusal of Sarennes 
to return to the relief of Louisbourg? If 
[ accepted it, and proved successful, would 
I not carry into my new vocation some- 
thing more than the failure of a life that 
had sought but its own ends? If I failed, 
would I not at least have attempted some- 
thing for those who had so generously 
befriended me? Was not my shrinking 
from the ordeal of the disguise but a 
harking back to those little conventions 
which I had resolved to cast aside for- 
ever? Could I make a better use of my 
life than to lay it down, if need be, in 
such a cause? 


es. 
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Reasoning thus, I caught something of 
the intensity of purpose which dominated 
Angélique, and with fingers as eager 
her own I prepared myself for my ven 
ture. 

‘* What if Iam stopped and spoken to 
in the town?” 

‘** Don’t be stopped,” she laughed, “ and 
you mustn’t speak unless your life d: 
pends on it. Carry your sword in your 
hand, so it won't trip you up, square you: 
shoulders, and try to swagger like a man 
Once outside the walls, you run no dan 
ger at all. Keep on the Ste. Foye Road 
and you are sure to fall in with our peo 
ple and be captured in due form. Then 
say, ‘Gentlemen, I am a most important 
prisoner; take me at once to M. le Gén: 
ral!’ Et wla! the trick is done! Nothing 
easier. If I had only learned to speak you 
barbarous language, and were a little tal] 
er, I would be in your shoes to-night, and 
wouldn’t change places with the best 


lady in Versailles!” 

Chattering and laughing thus in he 
excitement, she shortened up straps and 
adjusted buckles with as many jests as 
though dressing me for a masquerade. 
she cried, as she coiled up 


** There!” 
my hair tightly. ‘*‘ We must do without 
the wig, but the bonnet will cover a mul 
titude of sins. You are as pretty a look 
ing fellow as the heart of woman could 
desire. Nothing is wanting now but a 
brave carriage! Walk up and down, 
like this, till I see,” and she did her best 
to imitate a martial stride. ‘* Courage, 
cherie! you are pale as a ghost. Cour- 
age! and remember every heart true to 
France will pray for you, whether you 
win or lose. You are carrying the fate 
of the colony in your hands to-night. 
Let me kiss you, chérie. Again. Bah! 
I’m only erying because I can't go in 
your stead. Come, I will let you out.” 

When the side door of the convent 
shut behind me and I found myself alone 
in the darkness of the narrow street, m) 
courage wellnigh failed me, and with 
shame in my heart I realized I was trem 
bling so I could hardly put one foot in 
front of the other. But the rain dashed 
into my face by the high wind that had 
risen revived me, and with an effort | 
fent on. As I made my way down past 
the Jesuits’ my courage gradually re 
turned, and resolutely thinking of my 
mission alone, I banished my fears to 
such extent that I was enabled to grasp 
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my sword firmly and step forward with 
some show of assurance. 

As I turned into St. John Street a 
drunken soldier struck terror into me 
again by shouting out a convivial salu- 
tation in Gaelic, but his more sober com- 
vades silenced him with low curses at his 
imprudence, and [ went on unmolested. 

There were not so many in the streets 
as I had expecte1, and with this one ex 
ception no one noticed me; but as I drew 
near to St. John’s Gate I made out a 
crowd of men busily engaged in bar 
ricading it, and for a moment I stood 
still in bewildered helplessness. | 
had so resolved on leaving the town 
by this means that when I found it 
closed against me it seemed as if my 
whole plan had failed. With my 
heart beating so I could hardly see 
to direct my steps, I turned back 
along the way I had come, and it 
was not until I drew near the Palace 
Hill I remembered there were other 
exits. Gaining fresh courage, | 
turned down and made my way to 
the Palace Gate, when, for the first 
time, it struck me that a password 
must be given, and of it I was ig- 
norant. I did not even know the 
forms necessary to pass the men, 
and if an officer were present I must 
be discovered at once; but it was 
now too late to draw back, as I was 
in full view of the guard. 

It was a strange time to remem- 
ber such things, but the first line of 
poor Lucy’s hymn kept ringing in 
my head, and I ad 
vanced, saying over 
and over to myself. 
like a charm, 

“Thou very present Aid 

In suffering and dis- 

tress.”’ 

When I was al- 
most face to face 
with the guard I 
made out it was 
composed of sail 
ors, and just as | 
expected to hear 
the words which 
meant discovery 
and disgrace, one 
said to the other in 
a tone of author- 
ity—‘‘ The Seven- 


right!” and without challenging me they 
presented arms. Had [I even known 
the password I[ could not have pro 


nounced it, for my tongue clave to the 
roof of my mouth; but seeing my intent, 
the man who had spoken stepped before 
me and opened the wicket. I raised my 
hand in acknowledgment, and passed 
through. 
I was without the walls. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE CLEW. 


BY ROBERT MOWRY BELL. 
\W HAT if. O dearest heart, upon a day 


When I had left thee smiling, death should break 


The bonds that bind my soul, and I should wake, 
And hastening to thee, lorn, find but thy clay; 
Thy spirit loosed as mine and fled away,— 


Away into the void! Thee to o’ertake 
Amid those myriad worlds were task to slake 


The fires of hope, and bid the faint heart stay 














Yet whisper, Love, if to such starry quest 
Through lingering ages I be doomed by fate, 

Some clew, that 1 may know thee, dispossest 
Of fleshly features, or reincarnate 


In some strange form. 


Ah, must I 


learn thus late 


That but thy house I know, not thee, its guest? 


THE 


BY HWENOOK-MAKHEWE-KELENAKA (ANGEL 


T was about sunset when I. a little 

child, was sent with a handful of pow- 
dered tobacco leaves and red feathers to 
make an offering to the spirit who had 
caused the sickness of my little sister. It 
had been a long, hard winter, and the 
snow lay deep on the prairie as faras the 
eye could reach. The medicine-woman’s 
directions had been that the offering must 
be laid upon the naked earth, and that to 
find it I must face toward the setting sun. 

I was taught the prayer: ‘Spirit 
grandfather, I offer this to thee. I pray 
thee restore my little sister to health.” 
Full of reverence and a strong faith that 
I could appease the anger of the spirit, I 
started out to plead for the life of our lit- 
tle one, 


SICK 


CHILD. 


DE CORA) 

But now where was a spot of earth to 
be found in all that white monotony? 
They had talked of death at the house. 
I hoped that my little sister would live, 
but I was afraid of nature. 

I reached a little spring. I looked down 
to its pebbly bottom, wondering whether 
I should leave mny offering there, or keep 
on in search of a spot of earth. If I put 
my offering in the water, would it reach 
the bottom and touch the earth, or would 
it float away, as it had always done when 
I made my offering to the water spirit? 

Once more I started on in my search 
of the bare ground. 

The surface was crusted in some places, 
and walking was easy; in other places | 
would wade through a foot or more of 





THE SICK 


snow. Often I paused, thinking to clear 
the snow away in some place and there 
lay my offering. 3ut no, my faith must 
be in nature, and I must trust to it to lay 
bare the earth. 

It was a hard struggle for so small a 
child. 

I went on and on; the reeds were wav- 
ing their tasselled ends in the wind. I 
stopped and looked at them. A reed, 
whirling in the wind, had formed a space 
round its stem, making a loose socket. I 
stood looking into the opening. The reed 
must be rooted in the ground, and the 
hole must follow the stem to the earth. 
If I poured my offerings into the hole, 
surely they must reach the ground; so I 
said the prayer I had been taught, and 


dropped my tobacco and red feathers 


into the opening that nature itself had 
created. 

No sooner was the sacrifice accom plish- 
ed than a feeling of doubt and fear thrill 
edme. Whatif my offering should never 
reach the earth? Would my little sister 
die? 

Not till I turned homeward did I real- 
ize how cold I was. When at last I 
reached the house they took me in and 
warmed me, but did not question me, and 
[I said nothing. Every one was sad, for 
the little one had grown worse. 
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The next day the medicine-woman said 
my little sister was beyond hope; she 
could not live. Then bitter remorse was 
mine, for I thought I had been unfaith 
ful, and therefore my little sister was to 
be called to the spirit-land I was a 
silent child, and did not utter my feel 
ings; my remorse was intense. 

My parents would not listen to what 
the medicine-woman had said, but clung 
to hope. As soon as she had gone, they 
sent for a medicine-man who lived many 
miles away. 

He arrived about dark. He was a large 
man, with a sad, gentle face. His pres 
ence had always filled me with awe, and 
that night it was especially so, for he was 
coming as a holy man. He entered the 
room where the baby lay, and took a seat, 
hardly noticing any one. There was 
silence saving only for the tinkling of 
the little tin ornaments on his medicine 
bag. He began tospeak: ‘* A soul has de 
parted from this house, gone to the spirit 
land. As TI came I saw luminous vapor 
above the house. It aseended, it grew 
less, it was gone on ils way to the spirit 
land. It was the spirit of the little child 
who is sick; she still breathes, but her 
spirit is beyond our reach. If medicine 
will ease her pain, I will do what I can.” 

He stood up and blessed the four cor 
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ners of the earth with Then, 
according to the usual custom of medi 
cine-doctors, he began reciting the vision 
that had given him the right to be a 
medicine - man. The ruling 
the vision had been in the form of a 
To it he addressed his prayer, say 


song. 


force of 


bear. 
ing: *‘Inasmuch as thou hast given me 


power to cure the sick, and in one case 
allowing me to unite spirit and body 
again, if thou seest fit, allow me to recall 
the spirit of this child to its body once 
more.” He asked that the coverings be 
taken off the baby, and that it be brought 
into the middle of the Then, as 
he sang, he danced slowly around the lit 
tle form. When the song was finished, 
he blessed the child, and then prepared 
the medicine, stirring into water some 
ground This he into 
mouth and sprinkled it over the little 
body. Another mixture he gave her to 
drink. 

Almost instantly there was a change; 
the little one began to breathe more easi- 


room. 


herbs. took his 


ly, and as the night wore on she seemed 
to suffer less. Finally she opened her 


eyes, looked into mother’s face, and 
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smiled. The medicine- man, seeing it, 
said that the end was near, and though 
he gave her more medicine, the spirit, he 
said, would never return. 

After saying words of comfort, he took 
his departure, refusing to take a pony and 
some blankets that were offered him, say 
ing that he had been unable to hold the 
spirit back, and had no right to accept 
the gifts. 

The next morning I found the room 
all cleared away, and my mother sat sew 
ing on a little white gown. The bright 
red trimming caught my eye. I came to 
her and asked, ‘* Please mother, tell me 
for whom is that, and why do you make 
it so pretty?’ She made no answer, but 
bent over her work. I forward 
that I might look into her face and re 
peat my question. I bent down, and, oh! 
the were falling fast her 
cheeks. ] 


leaned 


tears down 
Then we were told that our lit 
tle sister was gone to the spirit-land, and 
we must not talk about her. They made 
us look upon her. We felt of her and 
kissed her, but she made no response 
Then I realized what death meant. Re 
morse again seized me, but I was silent 
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die a child at bedtime 


The comfort of his toy, 
Unto a King in exile 
A diadem for joy; 

Unto mv heart for courage 
Whate’er my peril be 
God grant the hidden solace 

One heart exalteth me! 
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BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 
I. THE UNSETTLED QUESTION 


i ee hundred and fifty years ago 
the empire of Charles V. circled the 
globe, and was the greatest military and 
political power among civilized men. Of 
that mighty fabric, the year 1898 has wit- 
nessed the unlamented end. We of to- 
day have thus beheld the closing scene 
of one of the great dramas of history. 
The colonies planted in America by the 
English and the Dutch have risen to be a 
great nation, and that nation has finished 
the work begun by the followers of Wil- 
liam of Orange, when, amid the dikes of 
Holland and upon the stormy waters of 
the English Channel, they struck at the 
power of Philip II. even in its pitch of 
pride. Such events as these are not acci- 
dents, nor are they things of yesterday. 
The final expulsion of Spain from the 
Americas and from the Philippines is the 
fit conclusion of the long strife between 
the people who stood for civil and religious 
freedom, and those who stood for bigotry 
and tyranny as hideous in their action 
as any which have ever cursed human- 
ity. The work has been a long one, but 
Spain at last is confined practically to 
her peninsula, where her people can do 


as they please with each other, but whence 
they can trouble the world no more. 
Spain has ceased to rule; her once vast 
empire has gone, because she has proved 
herself unfit to govern, and for the unfit 
among nations there is no pity in the 
relentless world-foreces which shape the 
destinies of mankind. 

The irrepressible conflict between Spain 
on the one side and England and Hol- 
land on the other, after the former had 
been crippled in Europe, was transferred 
from the Old World to the New. They 
seemed very remote from each other at 
first in the vast regions of the American 
continents, but nevertheless the two op- 
posing forces, the two irrevocably hostile 
systerms, were drawing together steadily, 
with the certainty that when they met 
one of them must go down before the 
other. The Seven Years’ War drove 
France from eastern North America, and 
fixed forever the fate of that region. It 
was to be English, not French: 

The 


lilies withered where the lion trod. 


The expulsion of France not only re- 
moved the long standing northern peril 
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to the English colonies, but swept away 
the last barrier between them and Spain. 
In the American Revolution, France, 
seeking her revenge for tlhe conquests of 
Pitt, forced Spain to become her ally 
against England; but Spain had no love 
A treacher- 
nominal friend, she tried to wrest 
advantage from their weakness, and to 
secure to herself in final possession the 
Mississippi Valley and the great North- 
Failing in this, she sought, after 
American independence had been won, 
by false and insolent diplomacy and by 
corrupting intrigues among the Western 
settlers, to cheek the American advance 
across the continent. It was all in vain. 
Through woodland and savanna, over 
mountain and stream, came the steady 
tramp of the American pioneer. He was 
an adventurer, but he was also a settler, 
and what he took he held. He carried 
a rifle in one land, he bore an axe in the 
other, and where he camped he made a 
clearing and built a home. The two in- 
evitable antagonists were nearing each 
other at last, for they were face to face 
now all along the western and southern 
borders of the United States. The time 
had come stop, or for the 
other to give way. But there was no 
stopping possible to the Americans, and 
through the medium of French owner- 
ship the Louisiana purchase was made, 
the Mississippi river of the 
United States, and their possessions were 
stretched the continent even to 
the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Still 


for the rebellious colonists. 
ous, 


west. 


for one to 


became a 


across 


not content, the Americans pressed upon 


the southern boundary until, in 1819, 
they forced Spain, in order to avoid war, 
them Florida and the northern 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico as far as 
Louisiana. Meantime, inspired by the 
example of the United States in rejecting 
foreign dominion, and borne forward by 
the great democratic movement which, 
originating in America, had swept over 
Europe, the Spanish colonies rose in arms 
and drove Spain from Central and South 
America. 

A few years passed by, and then the 
restless American advance pressed on 
into Texas, took it from Mexico, and a 
territory larger than any European state 
except Russia was added to the United 
States. Still the American march went 
on, and then war came with Mexico, and 
another vast region, stretching from Ore- 


to sell 
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gon to Arizona, became an American pos 
All the lands of North Americs 
which had once called Spain master, 
which Cortez and De Soto, Ponce de Leon 
and Coronado, had bestowed upon the 
Spanish crown, had passed from the hands 
of the men who could not use them into 
those of the men who could. The expul 
sion of Spain from Cuba and Puerto Rico 
is merely the last and final step of the 
inexorable movement in which the United 
States has been engaged for nearly a cen 
tury. By her influence and example, 
or more directly by her arms and by 
the pressure of her ever-advancing set 
tlements, the United States drove Spain 
from all her continental possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere, until nothing was 
left to the suecessors of Charles and 
Philip but Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

How did it happen that this great 
movement, at once racial, political, and 
economic, governed as it was by forces 
which rule men even in their own de- 
spite—how did it happen to stop when it 
came to the ocean’s edge? The movement 
against Spain was at once natural and 
organic, while the pause on the sea 
coast was artificial and in contravention 
of the laws of political evolution in the 
Americas. The conditions in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico did not differ from those 
which had gone down in ruin wherever 
the flag of Spain waved upon the main- 
land. The Cubans desired freedom, and 
Bolivar would fain have gone to their 
aid. Mexico and Colombia, in 1825, 
planned to invade the island, and at that 
time invasion was sure to be successful. 
What power stayed the oncoming tide 
which had swept over a continent? Not 
Cuban loyalty, for the expression ‘* Faith- 
ful Cuba” was a lie from the beginning, 
like many other Spanish statements. The 
power which prevented the liberation of 
Cuba was the United States; and more 
than seventy years later this republic has 
had to fight a war because at the appoint- 
ed time she set herself against her own 
teachings, and brought to a halt the 
movement she had herself started to free 
the New World from the oppression of 
the Old. The United States held back 
Mexico and Colombia and Bolivar, used 
her influence at home and abrosd to that 
end, and, in the opinion of contemporary 
mankind, succeeded, according to her de- 
sires, in keeping Cuba under the dominion 
of Spain. 
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The reason for this action on the part 
of the United States is worse than the 
fact itself. The Latin mind is severely 
logical in politics, which accounts in a 
measure for its many failures in establish- 
ing and managing free governments. 
Being of this cast of mind, the Spanish- 
American states, when they rose to free 
themselves from Spain, also freed their 
own slaves, and in this instance they were 
not only logical, but right. The people 
of the United States,on the other hand, 
were at once illogical and wrong, and 
they held just then that white men should 
be free and black men slaves. So they 
regarded with great disfavor this highly 
logical outcome of South-Ameriean in- 
dependence, and from this cause Southern 
hostility brought the Panama Congress, 
fraught with many high hopes of Amer- 
ican solidarity, to naught. The sinister 
influence of slavery led the United States 
to hold Cuba under the yoke of Spain, 
because free negroes were not to be per- 
mitted to exist upon an island so near 
their Atlantic seaboard. It was a cruel 
policy which fastened upon Cuba slavery 
to Spain as well as the slavery of black 
men to white, when both might have 
been swept away without cost to Amer- 
ica. Those who are curious in the doc- 
trine of compensations can find here a 
fresh example. Lincoln, in the second 
inaugural, declared once for all that our 
awful civil war was the price we paid for 
slavery ; and the war of 1898 was the price 
paid at last, as such debts always are paid 
by nations, for having kept Cuba in 
bondage at the dictates of our own slave 
power. 

The United States had thus undertaken 
to stop the movement for the liberation 
of Spanish colonies at the point selected 
by itself, and had deliberately entered 
upon the policy of maintaining Spanish 
rule in its own neighborhood. This pol- 
icy meant the assumption of a heavy re- 
sponsibility, as well as a continuous effort 
to put to rest an unsettled question, by 
stoutly, and in defiance of facts, asserting 
that it really was settled if people would 
only agree pleasantly to think so. But 
in this, as in all like cases, the effort was 
vain. Cuba was held under Spanish 
rule, and the question which had received 
the wrong answer began almost at once 
to make itself heard, after the awkward 
fashion of questions which men pretend 
to have disposed of, but which are still 


restlessly seeking the riglit and final an- 
swer, and, without respect for policies or 
vested interests, keep knocking and ery 
ing at the door. Some American states 
men saw that there was a real question 
in Cuba demanding a real settlement, and 
declared, like John Quincy Adams and 
Henry Clay, that Cuba must be annexed, 
and that it would become indispensable 
to the integrity of the Union. Even then 
did Adams also assert that the transfer of 
Cuba to some other power was a danger 
obtruding itself upon our councils. But 
the plan of leaving the island with Spain 
prevailed. Cuba lad come near to both 
independence and annexation, but both 
gave way before the slave power, and for 
twenty years the policy of 1825 had sway. 
As late as 1848, indeed, Webster said that 
negro emancipation in Cuba would strike 
a death-blow to slavery in the United 
States, thus giving cynically and frankly 
the bad and true reason for the policy 
steadily pressed since 1825. Never at rest, 
however, the slave power itself, a few 
years after Webster's lucid definition of 
its Cuban policy, changed its own attitude 
completely. From desiring to keep Cuba 
in the hands of Spain, in order that the 
Cuban negroes might remain slaves, it 
passed, as dangers thickened round it at 
home, to the determination to secure 
Cuba, in order that more slave territory 
might be added to the United States. 
Hence a continuous effort to get the 
island by annexation, and various proj- 
ects, all fallen into more or less oblivion 
now, to bring that result about, were de- 
vised by American slaveholders and their 
allies. Their schemes ranged from Bu- 
chanan’s offer to purchase, rejected with 
deep scorn by Spain the intelligent, to the 
Ostend Manifesto—a barefaced argument 
for conquest—and included attempts to 
bring about Cuban independence by ex- 
citing insurrections and landing filibus- 
tering expeditions. But the time was 
fast drawing near, even while the Ameri- 
can slaveholders were thus seeking new 
territory, when the slave power would be 
thinking not of extension, but of exist- 
ence. In 1861 American slavery invoked 
the ordeal of battle, and perished utterly. 
With it died its political power, and the 
policies, foreign and domestic, which it 
had so long imposed-upon the United 
States. But slavery also left a number 
of debts to humanity which were not 
buried with it, but which required pay- 
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THE * VIRGINIUS  OVERHAULED BY 


ment at the hands of the American peo 
ple, who had been responsible for slaver,s 
living, and could not avoid settling its 
was dead. Among these 
debts was Cuba. Nobody had thought 
of it much since the Ostend 
If anybody chanced to remember it dur- 
ing or after the civil war, the thought 
probably was that Cuba at last was well 
out of the way, together with the slave 
power which had been forever meddling 
with it, and talking about it, and casting 


debts when it 


Manifesto. 


covetous eyes upon its rich lands and for 


ests. 

None the less, although the slave power 
of America had undertaken fix the 
destiny of Cuba, and, spurred by its own 


to 


sense of weakness to eternal restlessness, 
had kept the question constantly alive, it 
was not the question itself. Cuba and 
Spain and Spanish oppression remained, 
even if American slavery was dead. 
Moreover, the slaveholders who _ had 
caused the United States to force Cuba 
back under Spanish rule had gone a step 
beyond this, and had warned off all oth- 
er nations. In a word, the United States 
had become responsible for Cuba, and had 
drawn a ring-fence around the island to 
exclude all other nations. In this way 


THE SPANISH GUNBOAT ‘‘ TORNADO,” 


we undertook and sought to maintain a 
wrong settlement of a great question, and 
wrong settlements are equivalent to none 
at all. So, after the inconsiderate fashion 
of unsettled problems, tlhe Cuban question 
would not stay quiet. The 
kept stirring it; and when the slave power 
perished and men thought it was all over. 
the ancient wrong reared its head again. 
and turning to the power responsible for 
its existence, demanded redress. 

This time the movement came from the 
island itself. Cuba, although uninvaded, 
had not been untouched by the revolu 
tionary movement in the first quarter of 
the century. Societies were formed to 
support Bolivar and the Mexicans; and 
after the movement was checked, Spain. 
acting in her usual fashion, instead of ig 
noring the indications of revolutionary 
sympathy, proceeded to give the Captain 
General the powers of the governors of 
besieged towns, or, in otler words, put the 
whole island under martial law. With 
this piece of sweeping and needless tyran 
ny, resistance to Spain began in Cuba, 
and has continued at intervals to the 
present day, each successive outbreak be 
coming more formidable and more des 
perate than the one which preceded it. 


slave power 
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The first rising came at once. In 1826, 
only a year after the intervention of the 
United States, an insurrection broke out, 
and its two chiefs were executed. Soon 
after came another, known as the ‘* Con- 
spiracy of the Black Eagle,” which was 
also harshly repressed, and those engaged 
in it were imprisoned, banished, or exe- 
cuted. In 1837 the representatives of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico were exeluded from the 
Cortes, on the ground that the colonies 
were to be governed by special law. In 
1850 and 1851 occurred an expedition for 
the liberation of Cuba, and the death of 
its leader, Narciso Lopez. There were 
also expeditions under General Quitman 
and others, and in 1855 Ramon Pinto was 
put to death,and many other patriots 
banished. These last were part of the 
slaveholders’ movement intended to bring 
about the independence of the island, 
and subsequent annexation to the United 
States. After this, fora number of years, 
the Cubans attempted by peaceful meth- 
ods to secure from the government at 
Madrid some relief from the oppression 
which weighed upon them, and some re- 
dress for their many wrongs. All their 
efforts came to naught, and such changes 
as were made were for the worse rather 
than for the better. 

The result of all this was that in 1869 
a revolution broke out under the leader- 
ship of Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, and 
the United States was aroused to the fact 
that the Cuban question was as unsettled 
asever. The existence of slavery in Cuba 
dulled the edge of American sympathy, 
for the bitterness of our own conflict was 
still upon us. Still there was much in- 
terest in the United States, and a strong 
feeling in behalf of men struggling for 
freedom. The old American sentiment 
against the domination of Europe in the 
New World, which slavery for its own 
objects had for a time suppressed, woke 
again and found active and ardent ex- 
The revolutionists, it is true, 
did not sueceed in getting beyond the 
eastern part of the island, but they were 
successful in many engagements, they 
crippled still further the already broken 
power of Spain, and they could not be 
pat down by force of arms. At first the 
United States held carefully aloof; but 
the war went on; Spain was in the throes 
of revolution at home; and the adminis- 
tration of President Grant, however re- 
luctant, was compelled to take notice of 
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the fire burning at our very doors. Mr. 
Fish, Secretary of State, reverted to the old 
idea of purchase, and informally brought 
the proposition to the attention of the 
Spanish government. General Prim, the 
one very able man Spain has produced in 
recent times, saw at once the sense and ad- 
vantage of this solution, but the scheme 
got noised about prematurely, there was 
an outbreak of silly passion which the 
Spaniards call pride,and Prim was obliged 
to declare vehemently against any alien- 
ation of the national territory. Then in 
1873 came what was certain to come soon- 
er or later, an outrage by Spain against 
the United States. The Virginius, a ves- 
sel of American register, was captured on 
the high seas, taken to a Cuban port, and 
some fifty of her officers and crew, Amer- 
icans for the most part, summarily shot. 
The wrath of the American people flamed 
out; President Grant could have had war 
and ended everything in a moment; but 
the forces which cared nothing for hu- 
manity and a great deal for an undisturb- 
ed money market prevailed. The register 
of the Virginius was opportunely proved 
to be fraudulent,we took money for our 
dead, and peace was preserved. The un- 
settled question had come very néar a so- 
lution, and had shown, to all who cared to 
think, that Spanish tyranny was capable 
of dangerous crimes against others than 
its own subjects. 

Still the war dragged on. 


It was very 
annoying, especially to those who were 
afraid of being disturbed in their daily 
life, and the administration was forced to 
intimate, in 1875, that if Spain did not 
stop the war, the intervention of other 


powers might become necessary. The 
hint was not without effect, and, coupled 
with Spain’s increasing exhaustion, hast- 
ened the end. In two years more, after 
the insurrection had lasted ten years, 
peace was made with the insurgents, but 
only by a treaty in which Martinez Cam- 
pos, in the name of Spain, promised to 
the Cubans certain reforms for whjch 
they had taken up arms. In considera- 
tion of these reforms the insurgents were 
to abandon their fight for independence, 
lay down their arms, and receive a com- 
plete amnesty. The insurgents kept their 
word. They laid down their arms and 
abandoned their struggle for indepen- 
dence. Spain unhesitatingly violated the 
agreement. With a cynical disregard of 
good faith, her promise of amnesty was 
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only partially kept, and she imprisoned 
or executed many who had been engaged 
in the insurgent cause, while the prom- 
ised reforms were either totally neglected 
or carried out by some mockery which 
had neither reality nor value. The re- 
sult of this treachery, of the bloodshed 
which accompanied it, and of the in- 
creased abuses in government which fol- 
lowed, was that the Cubans again pre- 
pared for revolt, and in February, 1895, 
José Marti landed in eastern Cuba and 
another revolution broke out. The un- 
settled question had again appeared, still 
demanding the right answer. 

There is no need to trace here the his- 
tory of this last insurrection. The insur- 
gents formed a government, carried on 
a vigorous guerilla warfare, and swept 
over the island from Santiago to the out- 
skirts of Havana and Pinar del Rio, and 
soon held sway over most of the prov- 
outside the towns. They fought 
better, and were better led, by partisan 
chiefs like Maceo and Garcia, than ever 
before. But the head and front of the 
rebellion was Maximo Gomez, a man of 
marked ability and singular tenacity of 
purpose. His plan was to refuse all com- 


inces 


promises, to distribute his followers in de- 
tached bands, to fight no pitched battles, 


but incessant skirmishes, to ravage the 
country, destroy the possibility of reve- 
nue, and win in the end either through 
the financial exhaustion of Spain or by 
the intervention of the United States, one 
of which results he believed must come 
if he could only hold on long enough. 
His wisdom, persistence, and courage 
have all been justified, for the results 
have come as he expected, and the rest 
of the story is to be found in the course 
of events in the United States. 

When the insurrection of 1895 broke 
out it excited, at first, but a languid in- 
terest among the people of the United 
States, who are only too well accustomed 
to revolutions in Spanish-American coun- 
tries. It soon was apparent, however, 
that this was not an ordinary South- 
American revolution, that the Cubans 
were fighting the old fight of America to 
be free from Europe, that they were in 
desperate earnest, would accept no com- 
promises, and would hold. on to the bit- 
ter end. Then, too, a few months suf- 
ficed to show that this time the Cubans 
were well led, that their forces were 
united, that they were not torn with fac- 
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tional strife, and that they were pursuing 
an intelligent and well-considered plan 
Interest in the United States began to 
awaken, and grew rapidly as the success 
of the Cuban arms became manifest. 1; 
the ten years’ war the insurrection neve: 
spread beyond the hill country of th. 
extreme Now, in six months, th: 
province of Santiago, except for the sea 
ports, had fallen into Cuban control, and 
the Cuban forces marched westward, tak 
ing possession of all the rural districts as 
far as Havana. 

This brave fight for liberty and against 
Spain presently aroused the sympathy of 
the American people, which showed itself 
in the newspaper press and in public 
meetings, always with gathering strength 
When Congress met, the popular senti 
ment sought expression in both branches 
A minority desired the immediate recog 
nition of Cuban independence, a larg 
number wished to recognize belligeren 
cy, an overwhelming majority wanted t 
do something, while the naturally con 
servative elements were led by a few dé 
termined men who were opposed to any 
interference of the remotest kind, and a 
few of whom, even if they did not open|!, 
avow it, were bent on leaving Spain a 
free hand in the island. Out of this con 
fusion came, as might have been expect 
ed, a compromise, in which the men i: 
the small minority, who knew just what 
they wanted, got the substance, and tl 
large, divided, and undecided majority 
who vaguely desired ‘‘to do something 
for Cuba,” obtained nothing but a colle 
tion of sympathetic words. The con 
promise took the form of a concurrent 
resolution, which, after much debate, de 
lay, and conference, finally passed both 
Houses. 

This resolution merely declared that a 
state of war existed in Cuba, that tli 
United States would observe strict neu 
trality, and that the President should o! 
fer the good offices of the United States 
with the Spanish government to secur 
the recognition of the independence o 
the island. As the resolution was con 
current, it did not require the President's 
assent, and was nothing but an expres 
sion of the opinion of Congress. It there 
fore had little weight with Mr. Cleveland 
and none at all with Spain. Whatever 
was done by the administration in offer 
ing our good offices to secure the recog 
nition of Cuban independence, there was 
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no result, and the only part of the reso- 
lution which was scrupulously carried 
out was in observing neutrality, and this 
was done by the President with a sever- 
ity which bore heavily upon the Cuban 
side alone. 

The administration was in fact opposed 
to any interference in Cuba, and the ac- 
tion left it follow 
its policy of holding rigidly aloof. Spain 
relied with entire confidence on the 
friendly attitude of Mr. Cleveland, and 
But 
the unsettled question could not be put 
down or pushed into a corner. It kept 
on proclaiming its ugly existence. And 
did not die the eppo- 
nents confidently predicted that it would, 
in the course of a month. On the con- 
trary, it continued; the insurgents were 
successful in their plan of campaign ; 
they kept gaining ground and getting a 
more and more complete control of the 
interior of the island. On July 13, 1895, the 
battle of Bayamo was fought-—the most 
considerable action of the war, for Gomez 
avoided steadily all stricken fields. At 
Bayamo, however, they won a decisive 
victory, and Martinez Campos, who bare- 
ly escaped, was forced to resign, or was 
recalled, six months later. The retire- 
ment of Martinez Campos was an impor- 
tant advantage to the Cuban cause, for he 
was the wisest and most humane of the 
Spanish Captain-Generals. He had set- 
tled the last revolt, and by diplomacy 
and good management there was always 
danger that he would divide the insur- 
again and bring about another 
compromise. He was, however, neither 
successful enough nor sufficiently fero- 
cious to satisfy Spain, and hence his re- 
moval. The man who succeeded him, if, 
as events proved, equally unsuccessful in 
war, left nothing to be desired in the way 
of ferocity, Valeriano Weyler came to 
Cuba February 10, 1896, with an evil rep- 
utation for cruelty and corruption earned 
in the Philippines and in the suppression 
of the disorders at Barcelona, and this 
reputation he not only maintained, but 
enhanced in his new government. His 
military movements were farcical, con- 
sisting in marching columns out here 
and there from garrisoned posts, having 
an ineffective brush with the Cubans, and 
then and there withdrawing the troops, 
with as little effect as the proverbial 
King of France who marched up fhe hill. 
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this confidence was not misplaced. 
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The insurgents continued their opera- 
tions without serious check; they broke 
through the trochas, swarmed into Pinar 
del Rio, wandered at will about the coun- 
try, and carried their raids even into the 
suburbs of Havana. Weyler, who seems 
never to have exposed himself to fire, but 
to have confined his operations in the field 
to building more trochas, made his few 
military progresses by sea, and preferred 
to stay in Havana, where he could amass 
a fortune by blackmailing the business in 
terests, and levying heavy tribute on all 
the money appropriated to public uses 
by the bankrupt and broken treasury of 
Spain. If, however, Weyler was ineffec 
tive as a commander in the field and no 
lover of battle, he showed that he 
energy itself in carrying out a campaign 
of another kind, which was intended to 
destroy the people of the island, and which 
had the great merit of being attended 
with no risk to the person of the Cap 
tain-General. A large portion of the 
Cuban population in the country were 
peasants taking no part in the war, and 
known as “ pacificos.”.. They were quiet 
people, as a rule, and gave no cause for 
offence, but it was well known that their 
sympathies were with the insurgents, and 
it was believed that they furnished both 
supplies and recruits to the rebel forces. 
Unable to suppress or defeat the armed 
insurgents, the Spanish government char- 


was 


acteristically determined to destroy these 


helpless ‘‘pacificos.” Accordingly an 
edict,suggested apparently by Wey ler, was 
issued on October 21, 1896, which applied 
to Pinar del Rio, and was afterwards ex- 
tended to all the island, and which ordered 
the army to concentrate all the pacificos, 
practically all the rural population, in the 
garrisoned towns. 
were to be driven in this way from their 
little farms, which were their only means 
of support, and herded in the towns and 
in the suburbs of Havana, where they 
had nothing before them but starvation 
or massacre at the hands of Spanish sol- 
diers and guerillas. Whether the 
of this infamous order originated in Ha- 
yana or Madrid is not of much conse- 
quence. The Queen- Regent, for whom 
some persons feel great sympatliy, because 
she is an intelligent woman and the mo- 
ther of a little boy, set her hand to the 
decree which sent thousands of women 
and children to a lingering death, and 
the whole government of Spain is just as 
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responsible for all the ensuing atrocities 
as Weyler, who issued the concentration 
edict and carried it out with pitiless thor- 
oughness and genuine pleasure in the 
task. 

By March, 1896, Spain had sent 121,000 
soldiers to the island, which gave her, 
with the forces already in Cuba, 150,000 
men. Her debt was piling up with fright- 
ful rapidity; the insurgent policy of pre- 
venting the grinding of the sugar-cane 
was largely successful, had paralyzed 
business, and wellnigh extinguished the 
revenues. It was apparent to all but the 
most prejudiced that even if the insur- 
gents could not drive the Spaniards from 
Cuba, the island was lost toSpain. With 
200,000 men Spain had utterly and miser- 
ably failed to put down the rebels, who 
never had in arms, in all parts of the isl- 
and, over 35,000 men. The Spanish gov- 
ernment could give protection neither to 
its own citizens nor to those of foreign 
nations, nor could it even offer security 
to business, agriculture, or property. So 
Spain, impotent and broken, but as sav- 
age and cruel as she had ever been in 
her most prosperous days, turned delib- 
erately from the armed men she could 
not overcome to the work of starving to 
death the unarmed people, old and young, 
men and women, whom slie could surely 
reach. 

These facts began to grow very clear to 
the people of the United States in the spring 
of 1896, and the two great political par- 
ties, at their national conventions, passed 
resolutions of strong sympathy with Cuba, 
and demanded action. Even the excite- 
ment of the most bitterly fought election 
ever known in the United States could not 
wholly shut out Cuba, and when the elec- 
tion was over, the Cuban question came 
to the front again as soon as Congress 
met. Even the all-absorbing financial 
question could neither obscure nor hide 
it. There it was again, under discussion, 
and the reason for its reappearance was 
simply that the feeling of the American 
people was growing constantly keener 
and stronger, and forced the subject for- 
ward in Congress. Among those who 
sympathized with Cuba there was a gen- 
eral belief that it was not merely right to 
recognize the independence of the island, 
but that such action would enable the in- 
surgents to raise money, fly the flag of 
the republic on ships of war, and open 
ports, and that they would then secure 
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their independence without involving the 
United States in war with Spain. Subs« 
quent events have shown that even recog 
nition would not probably have strength 
ened the insurgents to such a degree that 
they coula drive out the Spaniards. Bu 
it is equally clear now that recognition 
was the only chance of saving the United 
States from ultimate intervention and 
war. <A majority of the Senate Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations holding this 
opinion, Senator Cameron reported fron 
that committee, on December 21, 1896, a 
brief resolution recognizing the Republi: 
of Cuba, and setting forth the reasons fo 
doing so in a very abie and elaborate 
report. 

This resolution of the Foreign Rel: 
tions Committee caused much excitement 
Stocks fell, and the financial interests o! 
the great Eastern cities rose in wrath! 
opposition. They declared, without any 
reservation, that war ‘‘ would unsettle 
values”—a horrid possibility not to be 
contemplated with calmness by any 
right-thinking man. The error of the 
financial interests was in thinking that 
war could ‘unsettle values.” = That 
which ‘‘ unsettled values” was the Cu 
ban question, and so long as that re 
mained unsettled, ‘‘ values” would fol 
low suit. There but one way to 
remove this disturbing element, and that 
was for the United States to bring the 
Cuban war to anend. So long as it was 
permitted to go on, the damaging unce) 
tainty and suspense were sure to continue 
and sooner or later, out of the fighting in 
Cuba and the agitation in the United States, 
would come the overt act which would 
bring the sword from its scabbard. Ne\ 
ertheless, financial interests had their way 
Mr. Olney announced, in an interview 
in the Washington Star, that no atten 
tion would be paid to the joint resolu 
tion even if it passed both Houses over 
the veto, for the right of recognition per 
tained solely to the Executive, and the 
resolution would only be the opinion 
of certain eminent gentlemen. This was 
quite conclusive at the moment in re 
gard to the Cuban war, for nothing cai 
be plainer than that under our system 
of government no serious measures can 
be wisely undertaken, or indeed under 
taken at all, against a foreign nation 
unless the Executive and Congress act to 
gether. This was entirely obvious to tlie 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Seu 
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SENOR CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, 


Late Prime Minister of Spain. 


ate. It was doubtful if they could carry 
the resolution for recognition of the Cu- 
ban Republic through the Senate, and 
quite certain that it would be useless if 
they did. So the resolution slumbered on 
the calendar and was never called up, the 
wise financial interests prevailed, Cuban 
independence was not to be recognized, 
and we were to go on pretending that the 
war was not there, and that we had an- 
swered the unsettled question, when we 
really had simply turned our heads aside 
and refused -to look. 

And then when the troublesome matter 
had been so nicely laid to sleep, the result 
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followed which is usual when Congress- 
men and Presidents and nations are try- 
ing to make shams pass for realities. 
Only a few weeks went by, and the Cuban 
question was up again. It could not be 
kept out of the newspapers, or the minds 
of men, or the debates in Congress. We 
were engaged in enforcing the neutrality 
laws and preventing filibustering expedi- 
tions. If an expedition got out of our 
ports it was a success in almost every in- 
stance, for the Spanish were so inetfective 
that they could hardly ever prevent a 
landing, and the upshot was that the 
United States did the main work in 
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GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, 


United States Consul-General in Havana. 


checking the insurgents. In other words, 
the enforcement of neutrality meant in 
practice our being the ally of Spain. 
This fact gradually into public 
view and gained general appreciation, 
with a consequent increase of feeling 
among the American people, who, horrified 
by the reports of the starvation of the 
‘*reconcentrados,” did not at all relish 
being made even indirect participants in 
that odious crime against humanity. <A 
still deeper source of irritation was in the 
treatment accorded to Americans by the 
Spaniards. Cases were continually aris- 
ing in which American citizens were seized, 
thrown into prison, kept in solitary con- 
finement, and subjected to every kind of 
cruelty, in total disregard of both treaty 
and international rights. So long as these 
unfortunate men were of Cuban birth 
and had Spanish names, the opponents 
of Cuba felt that they had in these facts 
a complete answer, and that the addition- 


came 
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al fact that they held 
the naturalization pa 
pers of the United States 
could be entirely disre 
garded. Still the cases 
kept on coming to the 
surface, gave 
sharp debates in Con 
and = stimulated 
popular The 
Spaniards, however, em 


rise to 


rres 
gress, 


feeling. 


boldened by our govern 


ment’s apparent indiffer 
ence to the rights and 
the protection of Ameri 
can citizens, soon ceased 
to confine their outrages 
to naturalized citizens of 
Cuban and 
proceeded to extend thie 
same treatment to 
whose 


extraction, 


men 
hames were as 
American as their birth 
place. The administra 
tion could not plead ig 
norance of the situation, 
for General Lee, who had 
taken charge of the Con 
sul-General’s office in 
Havana on June 8, 1896, 
informed the State De 
partment three weeks 
after his arrival that 
while the insurgents 
could not drive the Span 
iards from the island, it 
was equally impossible for Spain to subdue 
the insurrection. The President therefore 
knew that without decided measures on 
our part there was nothing possible in 
Cuba but bloodshed, pillage, the whole 
sale destruction of life and property, and 
the gradual extermination of the inhabi 
tants by starvation and massacre. As the 
winter of 1896-7 wore away it also became 
generally understood that General Lee, 
whose good sense and firm courage had 
steadily won the confidence of the coun 
try, was not sustained by the administra 
tion as he should have been in some ot! 
the cases of American prisoners. Tlic 
manner in which the consular reports 
were withlfeld, or only grudgingly or 
partially given out, augmented the pop- 
ular distrust, for the secrecy observed 
convinced every one that the publication 
of the official truth was feared by those 
who wished to hold aloof from Cuba and 
pretend that there was no question ther: 
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The American 
people are justly sensitive in regard to 


demanding settlement. 


the protection of American citizens, and 
the imprisonment of Scott, the murder of 
Ruiz, and the treatment of the Competitor 
prisoners, together with many other cases, 
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wrong seemed about to force the inevita 
ble decision, Mr. Cleveland went out of 
office, and with the interest awakened by 
a new administration, and the hopes of 
a changed policy, the immediate excite- 
ment subsided, and men who realized that 
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United States Minister to Spain. 


especially when there were added to them 
the ill-eoneealed differences between the 
administration and General Lee, stirred 
popular feeling and excited popular an- 
ger to a The situation 
growing out of the Spanish treatment of 
Americans was fast bringing on a crisis 
which threatened to prove not only acute, 
but decisive. 

Just at this moment, when the unrighted 


high degree. 


however absorbing the tariff might be. 
the real and great question lay south of 
Florida, were content to wait and give to 
the new authority every possible oppor- 
tunity and assistance. The Republican 
party, which now returned to power, had 
taken very strong. ground at its conven- 
tion in regard to Cuba, asserting practi- 
cally that it would charge itself with 
the duty of compelling a final settle- 
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SENOR DUPUY DE LOME, 
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ment of the question. ~ President McKin- 
ley not only sympathized with the decla- 
ration of his party, but he felt profound- 
ly the gravity of the Cuban situation, 
and cherished a deep desire to meet it 
successfully and conclusively. The ques- 
tion had been left in such an acute 
state, and so near to extreme action, 


by neglect of the cases of American pris- 
oners, that it was plain that something 
must be done or the new administration 
would find itself plunged into hostilities 
before it had fairly taken the reins of 


power into its hands. The crucial point 
was the American prisoners, and Pres- 
ident McKinley immediately demanded 
prompt release and redress in every case. 
His tone was so firm that the Spaniards 
at once gave way, and by the end of 
April every American prisoner had been 
released. With the removal of the im- 
mediate and crying evil the situation 
grew quieter, the crisis passed by, and the 
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impending peril of war 
rolled into 
the distance. The cause 
of war would not come 
from Spanish outrages 
upon American citizens, 
So much fixed by 
the President’s decided 
Sut the ques 
tion was still there, stil] 
moving 
never at rest. 
when 


was against doing any 


back again 


was 
action. 
and pressing, 
And just 
every one whio 
thing was saying again 
contentedly that all was 
nicely over, and that the 
sham was a reality, and 
that there was no Cuban 
question, out the ques 
tion would 
new quarter. 
1897, the 
out division, passed a 
joint resolution recog 
nizing Cuban 
ency. This resolution, 
taking 
had scarcely had time to 
reach the House and be 
sent by the Speaker to 
slumber in the Commit 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 
because there not 
and ought not to be a 
Cuban 
message 


break mn a 
May 20, 


Senate, with 


belliger 


its usual course, 


was 


question, when 
in came a from the President 
on that very subject. It appeared that 
war was still going on, and that under 
the reconcentration system American cit 
izens, as well as natives of the island, 
were being starved to death in Cuba. 
This the President, thoroughly informed 
by the consular reports, thought that he 
could not permit, and he therefore asked 
Congress for $50,000 to purchase and send 
supplies to these Americans who were be 
ing put to death by the methods of war 
employed by Spain. Congress gave the 
money at once, and the act was approved 
May 24, 1897. We demanded and received 
the assent of Spain, and thereupon ships 
were chartered and food sent to all the 
American consuls, in order to feed starv 
ing Americans. The Americans were fed, 
and many others not Americans also, and 
the United States by this action had at 
last interfered in Cuba; for no more com- 
plete act of intervention than this, which 
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nded to cripple the military measures 
ind check the starvation campaign of the 
Spaniards, could be imagined. It was 
not admitted, certainly not generally re- 
alized, that the United States had finally 
woken from the old policy of holding 
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most important diplomatic post to be fill 
ed at this juncture. No one could have 
been chosen who was more conciliatory 
than General Woodford, or more desirous 
to bring about a peaceful solution of the 
ever-increasing differences with Spain. 


SENOR PRAXEDES MATEO SAGASTA. 


Prime Minister of Spain. 


aloof, and had entered on the new policy 


of intervention in Cuba; but, neverthe- 
less, the true answer to the unsettled ques- 
tion was beginning to draw visibly nearer. 

Meantime the President, after careful 
consideration, selected General Stewart 
L. Woodford for minister to Spain—the 


With such a minister at Madrid it was 
certain that no effort would be spared to 
soothe Spain and bring about an agree- 
ment calculated to gratify everybody, if 
such a thing were possible under the cir- 
cumstances, which seemed unlikely, for 
it looked as if the question had gone be- 
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yond the stage when it could be dealt 
with by soft and gentle handling. Then, 
until the new administration and the new 
President, through the freshly appointed 
minister, could take up the thread of the 
negotiations with Spain, there came a 
pause in the controversy between the two 
nations. There was no pause in Cuba, 
no pause in starving to death the misera- 
ble ‘‘ reeoncentrados,” or in the desolating 
raids of both combatants, which were fast 
making the island a desert waste. There 
was no pause in the agitation in the Unit- 
ed States, or in the growth of the popuiar 
feeling about Cuba and the horrid scenes 
there existent. The unsettled question 
kept moving on, even though negotia- 
tions paused. Then came another delay, 
for before General Woodford reached 
Spain on September 1, Sefior Canovas, 
the Prime Minister, was murdered, on 
Sunday, August 8, 1897, by an Italian 
anarchist. There was much alarm, a 
ministerial crisis, and then Sefior Sagasta 
came in and formed a Liberal ministry. 
At last General Woodford was able to 
open his negotiations, and the demands of 
the United States were seriously pressed. 
We asked for the recall of Weyler, and, 
above all, for the revocation of the recon- 
centration edict. The new ministry made 
haste to comply in appearance with every 
request, and to promise everything we de- 
manded, Then they asked in turn that 
we should give them opportunity to try 
autonomy in Cuba—another wrong an- 
swer to the old question, absolutely use- 
less, and quite gone by in the autumn of 
1897. But after all the ostensible com- 
pliance of the Sagasta ministry with our 
requests, the opportunity to try autonomy 
could not well be refused. The trouble 
was that, with the exception of the recall 
of Weyler, on October 9, 1897, about 
which no deception or postponement was 
possible, not one of these Spanish prom- 
ises was worth the paper upon which it 
was written. It was all entirely char- 
acteristic of Spanish diplomacy, much 
vaunted by Spaniards, and much admired 
in Europe, and consisted simply of lying, 
evading,and making promises which there 
was no intention of performing. As the 
representatives of the United States tried 
always to tell the truth, they laid them- 
selves open to much European criticism 
for their rude diplomacy, and for not un- 
derstanding the refined methods of older 
nations; but they had one grave disad- 


vantage in a failure to realize that Span 
ish diplomacy consisted chiefly of false 
hood, as it had done for some centuries. 
and that no faith could be put in anything 
they alleged or promised. 

Meantime all agitation in the United 
States was restrained on the ground that 
after the Spanish concessions we wer 
bound to give them a reasonable time to 
try autonomy, which was an entirely just 
view if the concessions had been real and 
autonomy either honest or practical. But 
as the weeks passed by it became apparent 
that autonomy was neither practicable 
nor genuine; the atrocities and starva 
tion went on despite the withdrawal of 
Weyler and the coming of the less brutal 
Blanco, and both Congress and people 
again began to grow restless. 

The situation of the Americans in Ha 
vana also began to cause uneasiness, and 
there was so much disquiet that the ad 
ministration very wisely determined to 
send a ship of war to that port. The 
battle-ship Maine was selected for this 
duty, and reached Havana on the morn 
ing of January 24, 1898. We were at 
peace with Spain, and we had an entire 
right to send a ship there. Ifit had been 
dque, as it ought to have been, at the be 
ginning of the Cuban troubles, it would 
have excited no comment; but at this late 
date in the war it assumed an importance 
which did not rightfully belong to such 
an incident. The Spanish minister, Senior 
Dupuy de Lome, blustered in private and 
talked about war, but being informed qui 
etly and decidedly by Mr. Day that the 
ship was going in any event, he quieted 
down in public, and the Spanish cruiser 
Vizcaya came to New York to demon- 
strate that the presence of the Maine at 
Havana was only a friendly visit. Tlie 
sending of the Maine was received by tlie 
country with a sense of relief, and tlie 
action of the President was universally 
approved. Public attention, however, was 
soon distracted from this subject by an 
incident which in a flash revealed the 
utter worthlessness of all the Spanish 
concessions and promises. A letter of 
Sefior Dupuy de Lome, dated Decem- 
ber 25, 1897, and addressed to a friend, 
Sefior Canalejas, had been stolen in Ha 
vana by some one in the Cuban interest, 
and sent to the Cuban Junta in New York, 
which gave it to the press on February 9, 
1898. This letter contained a coarse and 
vulgar attack upon President McKinley, 
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which led to the immediate resignation 
and recall of the writer, who had served 
Spain well and unserupulously. But far 
more important in 


its wider bearings 
than this disclosure of the character of 
Dupuy de Lome was the fact that the 


letter revealed the utter hollowness of 
all the Spanish professions, and showed 
that the negotiations in regard to autono- 
my and commercial relations were only 
intended to amuse and deceive the United 
States.” The effect of this revelation was 
just beginning to make itself felt when 
the American people were stunned by an 
event which drove everything else from 
their minds. On the morning of Febru- 
ary 16 came the news that on the previous 
evening the battle-ship Maine had been 
blown up and totally destroyed in the 
harbor of Havana. The explosion oc- 
curred under the forward part of the 
ship, and 264 men and two officers were 
killed. The overt act had come. This 
gigantic murder of sleeping men in the 
fancied security of a friendly harbor was 
the direct outcome and the perfect expres- 
sion of Spanish rule, and the appropriate 
action of a corrupt system struggling in 
its last agony. At last the unsettled 
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question had come home to the United 
States, and it spoke this time in awfu 
tones, which rang loud and could no 
be silenced. A wave of fierce wrat| 
swept over the American people 
But a word was needed, and wa 
would have come then in respons: 
to this foul and treacherous act of 
war, for such in truth it was. But 
the words of Captain Sigsbee, th: 
commander of the Maine, whose 
coolness, self-restraint, and high cour 
age were beyond praise, asking, even 
in the midst of the slaughter, that 
judgment should be suspended, were 
heeded alike by government and peo 
ple. 

Searcely a word was said in eithe: 
House or Senate, and for forty days 
the American people and the Ameri 
can Congress waited in silence for 
the verdict of the board of naval offi 
cers who had been appointed to re 
port on the destruction of the Maine. 
To those who understood the Ameri 
can people this grim silence, this stern 
self-control, were more threatening 
than any words of publie sorrow or 
anger could possibly have been 

Spain, rushing ignorantly, arrogantly, 
on her doom, understood nothing. <A 
generous sympathy, a prompt offer to 
make every reparation, while she dis 
claimed all guilt, and she could have 
turned the current of feeling and gone 
far to save herself and her colonies 
Instead of that, with incredible stupidity 
and utter meanness of soul, she an 
nounced, before any one had looked at 
the wreck, that the ship was blown up 
from the inside, owing to the carelessness 
of the American officers. Herambassadors 
abroad reiterated this ministerial false 
hood, and, not content with that, insulted 
the brave men who had the Maine in 
charge, while official Spaniards every 
where insinuated or declared that Jack of 
discipline was what blew up the battle 
ship. There was much anger, mostly of 
the very silent sort, in the United States 
as these charges flew on wires and cables 
about the world; but the American reply 
to them was not given until May 1 and 
July 3. Still the Spanish attitude in re 
gard to the Maine had one undoubted 
merit—it moved the unsettled question 
forward, and made a wrong answer more 
difficult than ever. 
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AM afraid you will think I dragged 
you away from your triumphs on a 
very extraordinary errand, Miss Tawnet. 
[n fact it is an extraordinary errand, and 
{ know in strict etiquette I shouldn't be 
ragging you away at all.” 
Miss Tawnet looked up with a pretty 
iotion of her head and a smile on her 
ps. The glance she cast toward her com 
panion had in it a laughing deference, as 
she were half in jest in offering him 
respect. 
‘*T all the more appreciate the honor 
done me,” she said, and her manner, like 
er eyes, had in it just that amount of 
mocking homage which only a_ very 
charming woman may venture—a liberty 
that flatters while it infringes, but never 
infringes beyond flattery. Though nota 
débutante, she was still rather young to 
show such worldly poise, and so her lis- 
ener was perhaps thinking as he replied: 
‘The truth is, I keep your father so 
usy I feel I owe him some reparation 
und some care of his daughter—” 
He paused as a slow flush crept over 
Miss Tawnet’s face.\ Her hair was not 
orn very loosely, but it was fine and 
ill of life, and so surrounded her piquant 
features as to make them seem smaller and 
the more delicate. When her brown eyes 
looked out it was as if from a shelter, while 
there was always about her face a curi- 
ous yet wholly pleasing look of reserve, 
not to be entirely accounted for by shroud- 
ng hair or drooping lashes. The secret 
of a beauty which was undeniably hers lay 
not so much in her features as in a certain 
brillianey of expression and vividness of 
coloring. Perhaps the brown of her eyes 
and the duskiness of her hair would have 
een too intensified by the color in her 
cheeks had not that color constantly va- 
ried, and this same variation, while serv- 
ing both to subdue and to heighten her 
brillianey, also added appreciably to the 
natural play of her expression. She was 
sitting with her companion in one of 
these little withdrawing-rooms that seem 
to belong to all semi-official houses where 
state secrets are apt to be discussed and 
sudden privacy demanded. It was more 
an enclosed bay-window than a room, 
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walled off by wide curtains only from 
the long hallway outside through which 
they had come from the ball-room be 
yond, not a long distance as yards count, 
but far enough to insure privacy. 

‘** You mustn't think I am feeling every 
thing I blush for,” said Miss Tawnet, 
frankly. ‘‘I’ve been out long enough to 
stop blushing at everything, I should 
think, but I still do, and in the most an- 
noying fashion. I know just what you 
are going to say. When the very, very 


great or the very, very poor draw one aside, 


ra 


it’s always for some good reason. Of 


course my father’s away a great deal, and 
even when he’s at home I know he has 
other interests to engross him. Iam lead- 
ing what you would eall an unprotected 
life, [suppose, but really I haven’t felt the 
need of a resident chaperon. Of course 
I'll have to endure one if your Excellency 
says I must, but your Excellency does not 
know how I hate the idea.” 

His Excellency looked laughingly down 
at the youthful face below him. 

‘* How dare you call me ‘your Excel- 
lency??” he said. ‘* You know in your 
heart you never think of me as anything 
but the plain Mr. Werden you have al- 
ways known. You can’t look on me as 
your Governor. I don’t at all say you 
need achaperon. You have arrived where 
I never started for. You have your fa- 
ther’s protection. It’s a trifle vague, to be 
sure, but it’s there; and you have a host 
of women friends to take you wherever 
you want to go. As a third correction, 
some miles back there somewhere—your 
pace leaves me a little breathless—I think 
you kindly dubbed me very, very great, 
whereas you know I am not great at any 
time, and at this present speaking you are 
particularly well aware that I am only 
your clever ladyship’s very simple-mind- 
ed old friend, vainly trying to open to 
you a perhaps disagreeable matter, which 
I am now no nearer to doing than I was 
when I first dragged you here from the 
ball-room.” 

‘*T eall the next President of the 
United States very great indeed. I don’t 
see how he could be much greater,” said 
Miss Tawnet. 
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Her companion looked back quickly 
over his shoulder, as if fearing a listener 
in the curtains, then Jaughed in spite of 
himself. 
remark 
none the less proved to him that she was 


If the manner of Miss Tawnet’s 
was seemingly careless, it had 


still a trifle uneasy; also, that she was 
quite mistress of herself, and in a measure 
of him as well. Though he knew he was 
being flattered by the subtlest form of 
flattery, apparent bluntness, he caught 
himself smiling at her as he had too often 
laughed to see older and perhaps more 
astute statesmen smiling while she piped 
her prettiest measures and they danced. 

‘This is very pleasant, but it won't do 
at all,” he said, shaking his head and 
laughing. ‘‘ You make me feel the days 
very far away when I called you Milli- 
cent. Later it was Miss Millicent, now 
Miss Tawnet, treating me as if I were a 
kind of meddling Napoleon trying to dic- 
tate in the family affairs of my political 
family. If I were trying todo so, I haven't 
the least doubt that you could and would 
be able to wind me round and round your 
smallest finger. As it is, there’s nothing 
Napoleonic about me. I am merely the 
plainest-minded of men, trying to offer 
you a simple service, and I don’t think 
you need be hiding behind your petticoats 
in this fashion.” 

‘I don’t call that the speech of a plain- 
minded man, Sire,” retorted Miss Tawnet, 
laughing also. ‘‘ You know I can only 
answer an appeal like that in the one way 
I don’t want to answer it. What is it you 
have to say? I won't fence it off any 
longer.” 

She looked up, waiting, her red lips 
a little apart, the dark line of her eye- 
brows lifted expectantly, plainly prepared 
for something that might be disagreeable 
to her, but also with an air of sincerity 
which, with plainly deliberate intent, she 
had not before shown. Her companion 
instantly responded to the change. 

‘*Thank you,” he said, heartily. ‘It 
ought to be easy for me to say anything 
to your father’s child; he has been as my 
brother in many ways. I will plunge in 
at once if you will let me. You know 
Mr. Francis Quarles?” 

He broke off as a hot flush welled up 
over Miss Tawnet’s face from chin to 
brow so swiftly that he drew back be- 
fore it. 

‘*T fear I really distress you more than 
I have the right.” 
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Miss Tawnet lifted her two hands to 
her burning cheeks. 

‘“*] distress myself,” she interrupted 
indignantly. on. It was 
only that I—well, I hardly expected quits 
this. I hope some day I shall forget hoy 
to blush.” 

Mr. Werden looked down with an ope: 
giance of kindly admiration at the daint 
lines of her flushed features, and at tli 
embarrassed brown eyes which she woul: 
not lower again under his gaze. 

‘Forget to blush? I trust not, and fo. 
all reasons,” he answered. ‘‘If you real 
ly mean that I may goon—” He waited 
until she had nodded a little impatient] 
and then went on with a carefulness that 
robbed him somewhat of his naturalness 
of manner: 

‘‘This morning, as I was working at 
my desk, I came to a communication from 
Senator B——, asking me to use my in 
fluence to place a certain young diplomat 
in a certain minor consulate. It’s a con 
sulate that’s not a great position now 
but it may easily lead to much better 
things. As it happened, I knew that Mr 
Quarles was then in the State House look 
ing up some records for me, so I sent for 
him and handed him Senator B——’s let 
ter. I knew he was a friend of the man 
recommended, and I thought he knew hin 
well. ‘Is he,’ I asked, ‘in your opinion, 
the man for the place? Senator B— 
thinks so, but what do you think? To 
my surprise, Mr. Quarles read the letie: 
through twice without a word. Then li 
laid it down, still without a word, but 
with every sign of confusion in his face 
You know he is generally rather com 
posed in manner. When he did speak, it 
was with the greatest embarrassment. ~ | 
am very sorry,’ he said, * but it’s absolute 
ly impossible for me to give any reply 
whatever in this case. I am not com): 
tent to judge.’ The name of the man 
Senator B recommended for the con 
sulship,” said Governor Werden, looking 
down at the floor as he spoke, ‘‘ was Mr. 
Leonard Ward.” 

He raised his eyes swiftly as he ended 
but not so swiftly as Miss Tawnet had 
moved. She had risen from her chai! 
and was standing at the window, with 
her back toward her companion, so that, 
if he had so planned, he missed what lhe 
had carefully arranged to see. He rose 
and followed her. 

‘You ought to stop me, you know, 'f 


‘* Please go 
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vou are feeling I go too far,” he said. 
“Do you still want me to finish?” 

She assented with a quick motion of 
the head. Her face was averted, but as 
e went on he noted that she stood per- 

ctly motionless, as if to lose nothing of 
vhat he was saying. 

‘There really is not much more to tell 
ou, for you know the inside history of 

e whole matter, and I did not. I told 

Quarles plainly that he must realize 
silence could only be prejudicial to 

s friend’s interests and advancement, 
ind then, after a moment’s thought, he 
iughed and flushed, and said, with even 
reater possible, in 

ese very words, I think, ‘To be candid, 
[| am in a peculiar position, because Mr. 
Ward has talked as frankly to me on a 
‘ertain subject as I have to him, and in 
consequence I know that nothing on earth 
could give me more satisfaction than to 

my friend deported from this coun 
ry and this city at this particular time; 
ind nothing would distress him so much, 
| think, as to have to go away and leave 
By which, and without very 
much thought, Miss Tawnet, it wasn’t dif- 

‘ult even for me, who am not very 
earned in affairs of the heart, to under- 
stand that it was a case of ‘cherchez la 
femme.’’ 

There was no response from the win- 
low, though was waited for, and 
Governor Werden went on: 

‘“Of course I at once ceased to press 
the matter in any way, and there the 
interview closed, except that before we 
parted I allowed myself to ask Mr. 
Quarles why he was so sure his friend 
would accept advancement in his profes- 


embarrassment, if 


me here’ 


one 


sion at the expense of progress in this— 


a—private enterprise. His answer pleased 
me very much, Millicent. It came spon- 
taneously, too. ‘He isn’t that kind of a 
man,’ he said, quickly. ‘He’s a very 
strong man indeed;’ and it was as he 
spoke so manfully and confidently of his 
friend’s placing honor and duty to his 
‘alling before everything that it struck 
me suddenly it must be rather a hard 
task for any girl to decide between two 
such men. It isn’t every woman who is 
blessed with two lovers too good to choose 
between.” 

‘How did you know I was the girl?’ 
asked Miss Tawnet, turning quickly, to be 
met by a humorously searching glance. 

“Well,” said Mr. Werden, dryly, ‘I 
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found, on, my first inquiries, that I, and 
your father perhaps, have been about the 
only persons in our diplomatic cirele who 
didn’t know something of the affair. The 
contestants are too fairly matched, and 
the prize” with a jiaughing 
gallantry—‘‘is too unmatchedly fair, for 
the tourney 


—he bowed 


to attract no attention what- 
ever.” 

Miss Tawnet turned her face full upon 
charming in its confusion, 
its blushes, its laughter 

‘Your Excellency!” she cried, her man 


him suddenly, 


ner half mocking, half dismayed, ‘‘ is it 
possible you have brought me here to help 
me choose between them?” 

It seemed to me,” said the Governor, 
steadily, though with a little natural em- 


barrassment and a retreat into a more con- 
ventional manner, ** that I might be of some 
small service to you in this matter. From 
what Mr. Quarles said to me this morning 
I gathered that there was no third person, 
no one, in a word, if you still allow me to 
speak very plainly, who outdistances these 
As I understood him, each of them 
has been given some reason to believe 
the choice would be between them. As I 
thought it over afterwards I began to feel 
that where 
a girl would most miss her mother’s ad- 
vising, and I remembered that you had 
no mother, Millicent. I happen, by the 
grace of God and the vote of the people, 
to be in a position which it seemed to me 
might easily allow me to help you a lit- 
tle, so I determined to come to you in this 
perfectly unconventional way and place 
myself at your service. It isn’t always 
easy for a young girl to know or to test 
men as an older woman or a man may 
know them and test them.” 

He paused as Miss Tawnet forced her- 
self to look up at him fixedly. 

‘Tt isn’t easy for a young girl with no 
mother and a very busy father to know 
anything,” ‘*T don’t 
seem able to say what I want to, to thank 
you as I ought, as yet, only there is one 
question I want to ask you. Why do 
you and my father seem to feel it so ne 
cessary for me to be marrying? You, for 
instance, are many years older than I, 
your Excellency, and yet—” 

There was a touch of audacity in her 
manner as she paused, though she left the 
last words unsaid. 

‘*‘ And yet Iam not married? No; but 
a man in politics is different somehow 


two. 


this was one of those cases 


she said, gravely. 
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from a woman in politics. I should be 
easier about you if | knew you were mar- 
ried, or soon to be so.” 

They moved with a common impulse 
away from the window and back to the 
chairs they had left. As she moved, Miss 
Tawnet was talking slowly and with paus- 
es, but with a new abruptness of bearing 
and manner. Her voice, which was usu- 
ally of peculiar sweetness and carefully 
modulated, seemed also to harden. 

‘*Last summer,” she said, incisively, 
‘‘my father spent days and weeks, and 
broke yards and yards of rope, trying to 
haul up an old mooring he'd bought to 
tie our yacht to, and the only reason on 
earth he could give for doing it was be- 
cause, he said, he couldn’t stand being tied 
to anything when he didn’t know exactly 
what it was. I went out on the deck and 
talked with him fora long while. He had 
been urging me to do just what I think 
you are now urging on me, but he never 
has since that day. The illustration was 
very practical. Do you suppose that you 
or he could ever tell me exactly what Mr. 
Quarles would be to me, or Mr. Ward, or 
any one else, for that matter? Perhaps I 
prefer sailing free with all sails spread. 
Why should I tie to any mooring?” 

‘*This is exactly my reason for want- 
ing you anchored,” answered Mr.Werden, 
quietly. ‘* You couldn’t have given me 
a better example at a better time. This 
subtle, clever, ironic fashion of thinking 
and talking is growing on you, Millicent, 
as a habit. You have changed greatly 
since you were adébutanfe. You couldn't 
have talked to me as you did just now a 
yearorsoago. This life you lead, wholly 
your own mistress in diplomatic circles 
itis not developing you in a womanly way. 
If you don’t marry soon, the chances 
are you'll never marry at all, or else mar- 
ry too late to gain from marrying what I 
want to see you gain. I feel distinctly 
that you would be safer making a loveless 
marriage with one of these two whole- 
some, fine-natured lovers of yours than 
remaining unmarried. But I have an idea, 
a hope rather, that you are not quite in- 
different to one of them. You might be 
caring a little for him, you know, without 
his knowing it, or quite knowing it your- 
self. Such things have been.” 

He smiled as Miss Tawnet’s brown eyes 
lifted quickly, as if the idea startled her. 
She recovered herself instantly, and 
laughed. 
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‘** Which one is it? I pledge you m) 
honor there isn’t a pin to choose betwee) 
them. I wish there The nex 
moment she turned aside, looking dow) 
thoughtfully, grave, almost solemn, befor 
she glanced up again inquiringly, an 
‘Wouldn't it seem 
you that finding it so impossible to 
cide rather a proof that I don't 
really care for either of Peo 
ple—women don’t fall in love in that 
way, do they? It seems to me the 1 
love of a real woman would have to b 
very different, ever so much more sim) 
than that I shouldn’t think I ought to 
have a doubt if I really cared.” As shi 
spoke almost with timidity, and as if 
spite of her own reluctance, she flus| 
again, not the swift blush she had befor 
complained of, but the slow, soft flush of 
suppressed feeling. Her mentor 
flushed slightly as he watched her with 
an air of perplexed surprise, but- when hx 
spoke it was with renewed decision. 

‘‘If I could believe this more than a 
transient emotion with you, Millicent,” 
he said, steadily, ‘‘I should feel different 
ly. I don’t think I had been mistaken in 
my estimate of you. I believe you know, 
and I know too, that sweet and immeasur 
ably attractive as you are when such a 
rare softened mood as this overtakes you 
it is only a passing mood, a kind of after 
math from your childhood. 


was.” 


spoke slowly. 


was 
them ? 


aiso 


I only See 
it come to you when alone, as now, with 
me, or at home with me and your father, 
and that’s because we still recall you t 


your childhood. I may wrong you, bu 
it is my conviction that you grow less, not 
more, womanly as you grow older. Iam 
very doubtful if you are ever going to 
forgive me for saying all this to you, but 
though I haven't seemed to be much with 
you and your father of late years, I hav: 
been watching you in many ways as close 
ly as I ever did. You never had half a 
chance to grow up a womanly woman 
You were born into polities somehow—a 
kind of daughter of diplomacy. I am find 
ing it sounds very harsh to put in words 
what I am trying to say most kindly. | 
think with you that you could earlier have 
let yourself love some man in this simple 
idyllic way you describe, but I feel also 
that that date and that power have passed 
by yousomehow; and you know they have 
in your heart of hearts. That’s why you 
can't yield simply now to either of these 
two lovers. It will take some conscious 
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effort on your part to love any man, and 
each year this effort would have to be 
cryeater. It’s a great responsibility [ am 
taking, but if I were your own father I 
should make myself say all this to you. 
Your father’s ambition takes most of his 

me and thought, through my fault, in 
some measure, so I made up my mind to 
speak to you. Now that I’ve done so, are 
vou going to forgive me?” 

Miss Tawnet had listened gravely, her 
head bent, her eyes cast down, the fingers 
of one delicate hand locking into the fin- 
gers of the other, not nervously, but ab- 
sently, as if their owner were lost in 
thought. 

‘‘There’s nothing to forgive,” 
quietly, as Governor Werden paused, ** be 
cause it’s all perfectly true. A girl who 

is had no mother since her birth, and an 
itterly absorbed father, would be apt to 
crow into just the kind of woman you de- 
scribe; but she would have to be a blind 
ingrate as well not to be grateful for in- 
terest and kindness like this. It may 
never do you any good that I shall not 
forget it, but I never shall. I shall always 
think it a wonderful thing that when you 
had almost the affairs of a nation on your 
mind, and when you were most near your 
highest ambitions, you still stopped to 
think of an insignificant girl because you 
had known her as a motherless child. 
Nothing will ever make me forget this. 
What do you think I should do first?” 

Whenever she looked up it was always 
as if fresh charm came into her face with 
the added color and expression of her 
dark eyes. ‘They looked out now brill- 
iant as ever, but serious and questioning. 
There was no trace of the old flattery in 
her manner, nor any mockery in her 
Both were full of controlled feel- 
ing. Under the influence of her changing 
aspect, Mr. Werden once again hesitated. 

‘“ Why aren’t you always Millicent?” 
he asked. ‘*Do you have to be Miss Taw- 
net?” 

She shook her head slowly, the curious 
subtle look of reserve or remoteness pe- 
culiar to her at once controlling her fea- 
tures, and so markedly that it almost 
seemed to him her red lips and bright 
smiled out at him mysteriously 
through a drawn veil. 

‘* What ought I to do first?” she repeat- 
ed; and he drew himself up and went on 
practically: 

‘‘ Well, I should try first to find out 


she said, 


voice, 


eyes 
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which of these two men is the least wor 
thy, and dismiss that one from my mind 
The rest could come later. Would vou 
feel it at all unfair to test them both with- 
out their knowing it? I have always be- 
lieved firmly myself in the good old-fash- 
ioned idea of testing a man’s honor. and 
taking that as the key-note of his worth. 
I don't know that you would feel the test 
of any particular value which I want to 
apply, but if you have no objection, I 
should like to express formally and sepa- 
rately to these two aspirants my willing- 
ness to help each of them to some post out 
of the country, a post that will present in 
each case distinct advancement, and the 
chance of more or less active service for 
his country. Then 
think, which of them honor more 
than a woman. Would that be a test in 
your eyes?” 
Miss Tawnet 


we should know, I 


loves 


glanced up at him, her 


lips twitching whimsically, her eyes mys 


terious in their depths, laughing in their 
shallows. 

‘**L know how they will both regard it,” 
‘** They will both accept. That's 
the way they always do. I ought to 
know.” 

‘* You ought to know, certainly,” said 
Mr. Werden, laughing with her and ris- 
There was an air of relief in his 
manner, as if she had removed some last 
lingering misgiving. ‘‘ You 
this easier than I had thought you would, 
Millicent. Playing father isn’t the sim- 
plest of tasks. [am glad you are my one 
adopted daughter. Both Mr. Quarles and 
Mr. Ward are in the reception-room. | 
saw them both arriving as I carried you 
off. I will go and speak with them now.” 

‘* Now!” interrupted Miss Tawnet. 

Governor Werden paused, smiling at 
her startled air. 

‘“Why not? It doesn’t commit you to 
anything whatever. You think they will 
both accept. I don’t think so, and I think 
I know which one will refuse. I think I 
know, Millicent, which is the one worthier 
of you; and if he prove himself what I 
believe he is, I will send him here to you 


she said. 


have made 


on some pretext. You needn't do or say 
anything at once. You may ask me to 
test them again and again for you, if you 
like. That's all. If both accept, I'll send 
both here to you.” He was laughing, 
but went on with feeling: ‘‘God bless 
you, dear! I don’t think I am acting 
rashly. I think this is best.” 
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He held out his hand to her as he spoke, 
with meaning in the gesture, and, with a 
motion unusually impulsive, Miss Taw- 
net rose, looked up in his face for an in- 
stant, her lips parted as if about to speak, 
but instead of speaking she laid her hand 
quickly in his, then turned as quickly 
away. Though he spoke again in brief 
farewell, she did not reply; and though 
his footsteps retreated slowly, she still 
did not move to face him. When alone 
in the room she walked swiftly back of 
the chairs to the window, where she had 
before retreated, and leaning against the 
frame, her brow on the cool glass, stood 
once more looking into the dark street. 
Though she stood motionless, as one who 
waits and listens, she still did not turn or 
move when, after some time had passed, 
footsteps again crossed the floor behind 
her, hesitated, approached her, drew near- 
er, then paused again. At last one of the 
chairs was moved slightly as if to attract 
her attention; then she turned slowly, 
and slowly raised her eyes. <A servant 
was standing near her, hesitating to in- 
trude, yet determined to advance. As he 
caught Miss Tawnet’s surprised glance 
he hurried toward her, presenting on his 
eard-tray a folded paper addressed to her, 
which she took, looked at with a puzzled 
brow for a moment, then opened hastily, 
running her eyes quickly down the page. 

‘I don’t know what you will think of 
this letter,” the writing began. ‘‘I don’t 
know what I think of it myself. You 
were right. Both men accepted separate- 
ly what I offered separately, and both are 
now waiting with me in the room where 
I write this. They are thinking that I 
am writing two letters concerning their 
affairs, and I—I do not know what I am 
thinking. I feel that I ought to tell you 
something I have discovered. I say 
ought, and yet Lam not sure the word is 
right. I am yielding to an instinct, not 
judgment. Millicent, as I was speaking 
to Mr. Ward and Mr. Quarles, I found 
myself suddenly and violently hating 
each of them with a strong personal 
hatred. With the first I could not un- 
derstand why; with the second—by then 
I knew too well. I was miserable in the 
thought of sending either of them to you, 
and this could mean but one thing. There 
are in this room three rivals, not two, and 
one of them has every disadvantage. To 
begin with, he is older than you by thirty 


years. He is pledged to a profession 
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that has completely absorbed him in the 
past, and he has formed habits which it 
might be impossible to break. He 
earlier loved another woman, who left 
him and married. He has seen you con 
stantly, and never realized that he loved 
you until this moment, and now has only 
discovered it by accident. Can you have 
anything whatever to say to such a one 
These other two offer each a more certain 
and suitable future,and in the end pei 
haps one more splendid than I can com 
mand. They are both brilliant, forceful 
men, of rare Either 
may become whatever he himself or fate 
chooses to make of him. I stand with 
them at a disadvantage so distinet that as 
I write down these facts they prove to 
me absolutely why I should not enter a 
contest so unequal. 

‘*T have, too, a fear lest some sense of 
magnanimity, some touch of pity, might 
move you to yield me an advantage dis 
advantageous to you. This I would nev 
er accept. Yet how can I ever picture 
your giving me more than that? Young, 
beautiful— Why do I write this at all? 
I do not know. I write it saying to my 
self that I shall not send it at the last 
moment, but I know that I shall. I can 
only faney that down in the bottom of 
my heart there lurks—I cannot call it a 
hope, rather a wild impulse based on some 
elusive memory of an unspoken word, a 
look as we parted, that now thought on 
stings me to a mad act. These other two 
I think | 
have at least the right to place myself in 
line with them so far as to offer what 
they have so often offered, to ask—no; 
in spite of all reason I feel I ask for 
more than they have ever fathomed 
Child, if you can have anything whiat 
ever to reply to me, send me one word }) 
my messenger. I will understand. Di 
you understand me?” 

Miss Tawnet looked up blindly from 
the paper. Her face was white, he: 
breathing quick, her lips and hands were 
quivering. There was a sudden and ap 
pealing childlikeness about her, and tlie 
eyes she lifted, as if to some one standing 
invisible beside her, were soft and radiant 

‘*The gentleman said I was to wait fo: 
an answer,” ventured the messenger. 

With an effort Miss Tawnet roused and 
turned to him. She spoke as if thinking 
aloud. ‘‘ Tell—tell the gentleman—yes,” 
she said, softly. 


has 


possibilities, one 


have wooed you constantly. 
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FACING THE 


BY C. C. 


MVHE light breeze thrilled, not chilled, 
| me as I turned from the sunny pas- 
ture, that even now, in early February, 
could boast of a dandelion, and faced the 
North Star. I did not start with the pur 
pose of going so far as that; but what of 
an absurdly small fraction of that im- 
If the mysteries of 
the most commonplace mile are beyond a 
man’s lifetime to unfold, what of infinity? 
I speak now not only of myself, but of 
others, with whom I have compared im- 
pressions: why do we so seldom take a 


measurable distance? 


northern direction when out for a walk? 
Why does the North seem to count for so 
little and figure so insignificantly, and that 
little prejudiciously, in folk-lore? The 
best people in the world came out of the 
North, and the longer mankind has been 
away from boreal regions, in such pro- 
portion has it degenerated. The tropics 
can ery out in indignation and fill the 
world with contradictions; the truth re- 
mains, 

his head, 
from the 
where a 


As surely as a man’s brain is in 
so surely human progress cometh 
North. It is true man originated 
warm climate prevailed, but it 
was then a physical rather than mental 
development, and his body prevailed over 
his intelleet, until he was forced to face the 
North Star, and be put to his wits’ ends 
to meet the new conditions. Frost stim- 
ulated the brain to some worthy purpose, 
and kept it at work until its best fruit 
matured—our present civilization—a good- 
ly fruit, but not without a blemish, and 
the perfecting process is still under way. 
Of course to this, as to all other general 
statements, abundant exceptions will be 
taken. There are people in this world 
who seem to have nothing else to do—pro- 
fessional objectors, delighting in the noise 
they make. The clack and clamor of 
theorists is the world’s most dismal din. 
But, to plunge headlong from the gen- 
eral to the particular, from men as na- 
tions to one man as a rambler, why is it 
that he looks lovingly towards the South, 
and greets with a smile and has his coun- 
tenance lighted by expectancy when fa- 
cing either the east or west? If we could 
view the whole world from some point in 
distant space, how surely would we asso- 
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ciate the North with cold and death, and 
the South with warmth and life, and rieht 
ly; but man is never beyond being con- 
tradictory, and so, moved by the hunting 
instinet—happy survival of 
time 


prehistoric 
I doggedly faced the North Star, 
and looked not only for animal life, but 
vegetal signs of spring, through a dreary 


February day, nor proved a fool for my 
pains. Such were to be seen, but not in 
the abundance I was sure of had I faced 
in any other direction. I felt as if walk- 
ing was a serious business; and so far as 
it is, it is utterly distasteful. I have a 
horror of important undertakings. To 
walk in a given direction because it is a 
predetermined direction 
mechanical progress. 


becomes mere 

But why is this northward course un 
fruitful? Is it really so? I stopped under 
a colonial chestnut-tree, standing amid 
fields, and gravely considered the matter; 
but not for long. 
to my rescue—something she is not given 
to doing—and I saw the absurdity of the 
whole thing. I remembered my friend 
who lives ten miles north of me, and he 
finds abundance where I can only mea- 
grely gather. My north-land is his south- 
land. If on his way to visit me he finds 
much, then what is it blinds me facing 
in the opposite direction? Forewarned 
by the facts, I was not forearmed. I 
hunted diligently, but to little purpose, 
and gave up in despair when but two 
miles from home. A flock of merry field- 
larks in a worn-out pasture, a flock of 
robins in a bordering wood, and _pine- 
finches beyond number in clumps of with- 
ered weeds—these held me; and when 
birds are abundant, cares drag less heavi 
ly. Those that I now saw proved an ar- 
tistic combination, but where is the artist 
to prove this to the reader? It does make 
a difference how, when, and where you 
see a bird; for different species may be 
so associated as to destroy each other's 
merits. The field- 
larks walked the earth with dignity and 
grace, and called for consideration that 
has seldom been given them. Birds of 
the air are known to everybody, but not 
so birds of the ground, and yet there are 


Common-sense came 


It was not so to-day. 
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many of them. One reason for this may 
be that they are not so readily seen; but I 
saw a half-hundred at once, and their 
walking, running, skulking, alike bright- 
ened a few square rods of frost - bitten 
made it smile as if again 
Flora reigned supreme. 


ground, and 


Think of larks as winter blossoms, and 
the chill of the season will not be felt; 
the fact that you are ig the North 
Star will be quite forgotten. But these 
larks were not the one redeeming feature ; 
the tall weeds trembled as a host of twit- 
tering finches bore down upon them, and 
the whole surface of the field before me 
There was not the 
slightest trace of wind, and the swaying 
of the withered weeds and gaunt gray 


GS 
stems of the past summer's 


facil 


seemed to tremble. 


growth was 
communicated to the earth and air. I felt 
the gentle motion in myself, and never 
was more in touch with surrounding con- 
ditions. The air was full of simple music, 
yet not a note but came straight from the 
heart of a happy bird. I felt the same 
ecstatic thrill that moved them to their 
abundant happiness, and I wondered if, 
after all, had I wandered away from the 
bleak North instead of towards it, I would 
have found more pleasure. Certainly it 
was worth a long journey to be here at 
this moment. To flush timid larks from 
weedy fields is of itself a joy; to do this 
to the music of abundant finches makes 
the day memorable. Then, too, there were 
robins in the near-by trees. They hinted 
of spring that will come so soon now, and 
at times they chirped so shrilly it seemed 
as if they were chiding the timid season 
for loitering by the way. Robins, larks, 
happy combi- 
nation, an artistic grouping, brightening 
the landscape as only birds and sunshine 
can, 

If such, then, were the attractions held 
out to those facing the North Star, I won- 
dered why the rambler did not continue 
to doso till thecrack o’ doom. But while I 
tarried in a stranger’s field I looked every- 
where about me, and in time, having seru- 
tinized the east and west, I found myself 
gazing intently southward. The glowing 
sky, the inviting sunshine, the penetrating 
brightness that drove all shadows from 
my path, again wielded the spell that has 
so long bound me, and forthwith, without 
ceremonious leave - taking, I turned my 
back upon the North. I had now but to 
retrace my steps, yet the world was very 


and finches—yes, it was 
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different. It was as if Spring was waiting 
for me and I was hurrying to her side. | 
venture to put it stronger, so great is the 
difference—to face the sun is to walk from 
chaos to cosmos, from uncertainty to cer 
tainty, from desolation to a garden-spot 

almost from death to life. When we 
withdraw from the activities of the out 
door world, and all unmoved by fancy’s 
whims calmly contemplate the world as 
it is, we know that this is all untrue, but 
few are the ramblers who can rid them 
selves of the strange impressions. 

My eyes were not more widely ope: 
on my return, but I felt that vision was 
different. Going northward I was «& 
spondent, yet without knowing why; and 
now, going southward, I am expectant 
This means much; perhaps means every 
thing; for he who expects nothing will 
surely pass by nature’s treasures and heed 
them not. This happy state of expectancy) 
is closely akin to faith,and owes its ex 
istence to facing the sunshine. At 
I have no other explanation to offe 
When we compare these plirases—facing 
the North Star, and facing the sunshine 
at once the world is pictured in halves, 
and as distinetly different as black and 
white. How can the world be otherwise 
than gloomy where the sun does not go 
How otherwise than brilliant along its 
pathway? As true this as that we hav 
in ourselves a north and south, a shady 
and sunny side, 

Winter lingered at the foot of every 
tree and fence-post that I came to, but 
upon its north side only. Peeping around 
the corner, I found the sunshine cozily 
nestled there, and it had coaxed a sun 
mer greenness into every blade of grass 
If not grass, it was moss, and as fresh in 
color; and insect life had responded to 
the reviving warmth that centred in thes 
little southern outlooks. Spiders wer 
alert, and small flies, and one red and 
black beetle that buzzed and hummed as 
loudly as bees among flowers. All this | 
saw, and yet not a step distant was cold 
and lifeless winter. 

What next? Lasked—but with no such 
feeling as that of the tadpole when its 
tail dropped off. Novelty could only be 
the more entertaining, and no painful 
incident seemed possible. Mice and moles 
were both astir, yet, curiously enough, | 
had thought of neith=> on my northward 
journey. ‘The ridged earth where t! 
mole had travelled was frosted on its 


least 
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north and crumbling on its southern, 
sunny side. The animal itself was not 
seen, but its recent journey among the 
erass roots showed that earthworms were 
also near the surface. Expecting a rich 
harvest in the cavernous hollow of a 
patriarchal oak, I approached it with ex- 
treme caution, and peeping around the 
corner, saw, to my delight, a wild mouse 
hunting for some stray edible bit in the 
shelly débris of a squirrel’s hoard of nuts. 
Believing no danger to be near, it was not 
illatease, and every movement was grace- 
ful and, what is better, purposeful. The 
mouse was in search of food, and deliber- 
ately turned over many an empty shell to 
see if anything might be lying beneath it. 
There was nothing mechanical about the 
creature ; no movement was repeated in pre- 
cisely the same manner. The mouse did 
not go to and fro with the regularity of 
a pendulum or as its own heart was beat- 
ing; and yet learned doctors of compara- 
tive psychology give us the impression 
that mind, such as our own, does not en- 
ter into the ordinary day’s doings of crea- 
tures like mice. I believe that it does. 
The mouse before me was evidently 
swayed by external impressions, and its 
oceasional hesitation indicated the power 
of choice. The irregularity, even in so 
simple a matter as searching for food, was 
not a mere mechanical activity of muscles 
influenced through the brain by an empty 
stomach. Hunger was doubtless the im- 
pelling motive, but to meet that demand 
intelligence was brought into play. In 
this creature’s little brain there ran a train 
of thought, if actions speak, and I would 
have more to tell but that my eagerness 
overcame discretion, and changing my 
position that I might see even more dis- 
tinetly, I trod too heavily upon a brittle 
twig. There was a snapping sound, fol- 
lowed by a sudden assumption of a listen- 
ing attitude on the part of the mouse, a 
shrill squeak, and lightninglike disap- 
pearance. 

My own fault, as usual; and here let 


me urge the rambler to be content with 
a fair measure of success, and avoid too 
great eagerness to improve the opportu- 
nity. The whole world is thick with 
fools who have lost all because of their 
insane desire to better their conditions. 
Early in life we reach our proper level, 
and he is blessed who has no ambition to 
soar above it. 

In vain I tried to find where my little 
mouse had gone. There was no hole vis- 
ible down which it could have darted; 
but failing in this, I did find how warm 
and summerlike a spot is the hollow of 
an old oak on the south side of the tree. 
Were it somewhat larger, I could have 
lived there quite contentedly. And what 
an outlook! Everywhere before me there 
was a glow that meant life, a trembling 
of the atmosphere as if the very air was un- 
embodied life itself; and thinking this, I 
turned about, and how strangely empty, 
forsaken, desolate, and almost chaotic the 
northern sky and all beneath it! 

Homeward bound, I had birds to keep 
me company at every turn; not a few 
crows or sparrows merely, but royal song 
sters in the shrubbery, hawks overhead, 
and herons in the weedy margin of a lit- 
tle swamp. It is an empty day when a 
dozen species of birds cannot be seen, and 
oftener I have doubled and trebled the 
number. Not one of those I saw to-day but 
was associated with sunshine, and when 
flushed flew southward. Was it mere 
coincidence, or did it bear some slight sig- 
nificance? They all seemed of my mind in 
the matter, but whether we were all fools 
or mildly philosophical, who shall say? 

My impressions continued even to my 
door-step. Nor was it strange. On the 
north side of the house there was still a 
remnant of a snow-drift, and the grass 
about it as brown as newly upturn- 
ed soil: on the south side, daffodils in 
bud, grass green, and a dandelion glow- 
ing with the freshness of youth, bright in 
southern sunshine as ever glittered the 
North Star in a blue-black wintry sky. 
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BY ARTHUR 


J. STRINGER 


ED lips that dumbly quiver for his kiss, 
And now but fondly touch his graveyard stone,— 
Ah! lips he loved of old, remember this: 


He had not died, if 
Von. XCVIII.—No. 585.—60 


he had only known. 
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WITH DEWEY 


BY JOSEPH 
W HAT was the most interesting and 

important of all the events that 
occurred battle of Manila 
Bay?” 

This question has been put to me so 
often since my return from the Philip- 
pines that I am glad to be at liberty— 
now that peace is assured—to answer it 
without risk of giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

It has always been assumed in the 
United States that, from start to finish, 
there was nothing felt on our side except 
a buoyant certainty of victory. It will 
do no harm now to tell the real facts. 

It will be remembered that the battle 


during the 


began at six minutes past five o’clock on 
the morning of May 1; that Commo- 
dore (now Rear-Admiral) Dewey led the 
line of American war-ships into action in 
his flag-ship Olympia; that after a fierce 
fight lasting two hours and a half the 
attacking fleet retired from the battle into 


the centre of Manila Bay, and did not re- 
new the attack until nearly four hours 
later. 

When we hauled off from the fighting- 
line, at 7.36 o’clock, the situation had 
become apparently serious for Comimo- 
dore Dewey. We had been fighting a 
determined and courageous enemy for 
more than two hours without having no- 
ticeably diminished the volume of his fire, 
It is trve, at least three of his ships had 
broken into flames, but so had one of ours 
—the Boston. These fires had all been 
put out without apparent injury to the 
ships. Generally speaking, nothing of 
great importance had occurred to show 
that we had seriously injured any Span- 
ish vessel. They were all steaming about 
in the bight back of Sangley Point, or in 
Bakor Bay, as actively as when we first 
sighted them in the early dawn. So far, 
therefore, we could see nothing indicating 
that the enemy was less able to defend 
his position than he had been at the be- 
ginning. 

On the other hand, our condition was 
greatly altered for the worse. There re- 
mained in the magazines of the Olympia 
only eighty-five rounds of 5-inch ammu- 
nition, and though the stock of 8-inch 
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charges was not proportionately depleted 
it was reduced enough to make the con 
tinuance of the battle for another two 
hours impossible. When it is remember 
ed that Commodore Dewey was more tlian 
7000 miles from a home port, and that 
under the most favorable conditions a 
supply of ammunition could not be ob 
tained in less than a month, the outlook 
was far from being satisfactory. Thx 
Commodore knew that the Spaniards had 
just received an ample supply of ammu 
nition in the transport Mindanao, so that 
there was no hope of exhausting their 
fighting power by an action lasting twice 
as long. If we should run short of pow 
der and shell, we might become the hunt 
ed instead of the hunters. 

I do not exaggerate in the Jeast when | 
say that, as we hauled off into the bay, 
the gloom on the bridge of the Olympia 
was thicker than a London fog in No 
vember. Neither Commodore Dewey nor 
any of the staff believed that the Spanish 
ships had been sufficiently injured by ow 
fire to prevent them from renewing tlie 
battle quite as furiously as they had pr« 
viously fought. Indeed, we had all been 
distinctly disappointed in the results of 
our fire. Our projectiles seemed to go too 
high or too’ low—just as had been the 
case with those fired at us by the Span 
iards. Several times the Commodore had 
expressed dissatisfaction with the failure 
of our gunners to hit the enemy. We: 
had begun the firing at too great a dis 
tance, but we had gradually worked in 
further on each of the turns, until we 
were within about 2500 yards at the 
close of the fifth round, At that distance, 
in a smooth sea, we ought to have made a 
large percentage of hits; yet, so far as we 
could judge,we had not sensibly crippled 
the foe. Consequently Commodore Dew 
ey hauled out into the open bay at the 
end of the fifth round to take stock of 
ammunition and devise a new plan of at 
tack. 

As I went aft the men asked me what 
we were hauling off for. They were in : 
distinetly different humor from that whic): 
prevailed on the bridge. They believed 
that they had done well, and that the ot) 
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COMMODORE DEWEY AND HIS CAPTAINS, GRIDLEY AND LAMBERTON 


Mr. Stickney writes: “I snapped my camera on the quarter-deck of the Olympia just after hauling 
off, nominally for breakfast, but really because of lack of ammunition. It was a toss-up in the 
Commodore’s mind whether we had not fonght a drawn battle. This photograph Commodore 
Dewey said was the best one of him he had ever seen. It shows the manner of the man at a 
very critical time, and when he did not know a photograph was being taken. 
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er ships had done likewise. The Olympia 
cheered the Baltimore, and the Baltimore 
returned the cheers with interest. The 
gun-captains were not at all dissatisfied 
with the results of their work. Whether 
they had a better knowledge of the ac- 
curacy of their aim than we had on the 
bridge, or whether they took it for grant- 
ed that the enemy must have suffered 
severely after so much fighting, I do not 
know; but, at any rate, they were eager 
to go on with the battle, and were confi- 
dant of victory. I told one of them that 
we were merely hauling off for breakfast, 
which statemept elicited the appeal to 
Captain Lamberton, as he came past a 
moment later: 

‘*For God's sake, captain, don’t let us 
stop now. ‘To hell with breakfast!” 

When I told the Commodore that I in- 
tended to attribute our withdrawal to the 
need for breakfast, he intimated that it 
was not a matter of much importance 
what reason I gave, so long as I did not 
give the true one. And so the breakfast 
episode went to the world as a plausible 
excuse for what seemed like an extraor- 
dinary strategic manceuvre—one which 
has been the subject of more comment 
than almost any other event during 
the battle. Many people have said to me 
that it would be a pity to spoil so goud a 
story by telling the truth; but, as the 
Commodore will be sure to let the cat 
out of the bag some day, I may as well 
let her have her freedom now. 

Of course we learned the truth about 
the effect of our fire when we saw, soon 
afterward, the flames rising from the 
Reina Cristina and the Castilla, and 
heard the explosion of their ammunition, 
and the former’s magazine. We could 
not understand why the Castilla did not 
blow up. She burned fiercely, and was 
in a bright glow even as late as Mon- 
day night, having been on fire since 
Sunday forenoon. It is probable that 
her magazine had been flooded before 
the Spaniards abandoned her, so that no 
explosion accompanied her destruction. 
Although built partly of wood, the Cas- 
tilla was also to a great extent a steel 
vessel; and when we boarded her, after 
the flames had left nothing but her bare 
bones, her sponsons and gun platforms 
were found to be so littered with pieces 
of our shells that it was impossible to 
walk there without displacing some of 
them. Nothing gave a better idea of the 
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storm of projectiles that must have struck 
this ship than these heaps of rusty frag- 
ments. 

It has been stated in the newspapers 
that Commodore Dewey called a council 
of war the evening before the battle to 
assist him in forming a plan of attack. It 
is true that he did call his commanding 
officers aboard the flag-ship off Subig 
Bay about sunset on April 30; but they 
were summoned not to give advice, but to 
receive final instructions. I have been 
informed that the Commodore asked the 
opinions of the captains as to the pro- 
priety of going into Manila Bay by night, 
and also, Iam told, all but one of them fa- 
vored that plan; but I do not assert this as 
a fact. Ido know, however, that at least 
one of the commanding officers was un- 
certain about the Commodore's intention 
until he was fairly headed into the bay. 
He was looking every minute for a signal 
to reduce speed or to change the course. 
This fact settles the question as to the 
character of the captains’ meeting, for if 
they had had a voice in the plan of ac- 
tion, they would have all known exactly 
what it would My own recollection 
agrees wholly with this view also. 

That Saturday afternoon, feeling my- 
self to be a non-combatant who had no 
rights nor privileges except such as the 
Commodore might choose to allow me, I 
asked him for permission to remain on 
the forward bridge during any action that 
might be fought. In an indifferent tone 
and with a far-away look that impressed 
me with the fact that he had plenty of 
things to occupy his mind, without bother- 
ing himself about the station of a civilian, 
the Commodore replied, 

‘*Oh! I guess you'll be satisfied.” 

And with this very indefinite promise 
I was, of course, obliged to be content. 
3ut when the commanding officers had 
returned to their respective ships, the 
Commodore sent for me to come to him 
ov the quarter-deck, where, in his most 
formal official manner, he said: 

‘*Mr. Stickney, as we are short of offi- 
cers, Mr. Caldwell [his naval secretary ] 
has volunteered for duty at the guns. I 
have therefore decided to appoint you to 
act as my aide, and you will take station 
with me on the forward bridge.” Then, 
with a very unofficial twinkle in his eye, 
he added, *‘ Satisfied?” and dropping the 
**quarter-deck”’ manner, he spoke of his 
intention of entering the bay that night. 


be. 
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‘* The Spaniards,” he said, ‘‘ know when 
we sailed from Mirs Bay, and they can 
calculate exactly when we may be expect- 
ed to arrive off Corregidor. But, in all 
probability, their forecast of what we shall 
do will be based upon the knowledge of 
what they would do under similar cireum- 
stances. I feel sure that they would not 
think of going in at night, and therefore 
that they will not believe it possible that 
we should do so. Consequently, to go in 
at night is the best thing that we can do.” 

One incident, which I have already 
mentioned briefly in my despatches, is 
worthy of more extended repetition, as 
illustrating the feelings of the enlisted 
men for the commander-in-chief. The 
Commodore, while walking back and 
forth on the starboard side of the upper 
deck, noticed that one of the petty offi- 
cers—a man whose duties did not call 
for his presence there—was making a 
pretence of finding something to do on 
the port side, but was also keeping a 
careful lookout on the Commodore. This 


man’s record of nearly forty years of ser- 
vice in the navy and army of the United 
States had caused him to be regarded 
with special interest by the officers of the 
Olympia, and he was, to a certain ex- 


tent, a privileged character. So the Com- 
modore, being familiar with the manners 
of seamen, and seeing that the old man 
‘‘had something on his mind,” said to 
him, 

‘* Well, Purdy, what is it?” 

‘*T hope, sir,” replied Purdy, straight- 
ening up and saluting, ‘‘ ye don’t intend 
to fight on the 3d of May.” 

‘* And why not?” 

‘* Well, ye see, sir,” said Purdy, with 
the most serious air possible, ‘‘ the last 
time I fought on the 3d of May I got 
licked.”” And then he went on to tell of 
the ill-fated day of Chancellorsville, when 
he had carried a gun in the army, and 
had gone to defeat under “‘ Fighting Joe” 
Hooker. 

‘All right, Purdy,” said the Commo- 
dore, ‘‘ we won’t fight on the 3d of May 
this time; but when we do fight, Purdy,” 
he continued, with an air of friendly con- 
fidence, ‘‘ you'll have a different kind of 
a May anniversary to think about. Re- 
member that, Purdy.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” replied Purdy, as he sa- 
luted and scuttled off. And a little while 
later I heard him telling a group of the 
other bluejackets that ‘‘ we'd lick hell 
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out o’ the Spaniards if there was ten 
times as many of them!” And probabl 
to this day Purdy believes that it was du 
to his timely hint that Dewey went into 
Manila Bay at once, so as to avoid the 
‘hoodoo ” that was hanging over May 3. 

Shortly after the men were sent to thei: 
stations for battle, about ten o'clock Satur- 
day night, Commodore Dewey was peer 
ing into the darkness toward Mariveles 
Point, then nearly abeam on the port 
side. The moon, in its first quarter, was 
still far above the horizon, and although 
it was often veiled by heavy clouds, the 
night was not specially favorable for 
escaping observation. 

‘We ought to hear from this battery 
about now,” the Commodore said to me, 
as we dimly made out the opening be- 
tween Mariveles and the island of Corre- 
gidor. But on we went two miles further 
without discovering the slightest sign 
that the Spaniards had sighted us. When 
we were fairly abreast of Corregidor, stil! 
heading to the southward, a bright light 
was shown on the Point, and an answer- 
ing light was worked on the island, as if 
engaged in exchanging signals. Then a 
rocket soared aloft from the centre of 
Corregidor, and the Commodore said: 

‘Tt has taken them a long time to 
wake up, but probably they will make 
it all the hotter for us when they begin.” 

He showed no more interest than he 
would have displayed in time of peace in 
the dilatory arrival of a pilot-boat to take 
us in. Thereafter little was said till we 
had turned to the eastward into the Boca 
Grande, and had passed Corregidor Is! 
and on our left. When the first gun 
from El Fraile flashed out through the 
gloom on our starboard quarter, and the 
heavy shell went shrieking over our 
heads, all the effect upon the commander 
in-chief was to awaken his fears for tlie 
transports, and he ordered signal made 
to the McCulloch to come up on the port 
side of the flag-ship. But he laughed at 
the Spaniards for waiting so long befor 
opening fire, and was totally indifferent 
to returning it. We were now well in- 
side the bay, and out of the range of any 
guns on shore. The night was oppres- 
sively hot, and as the speed had been 
slowed down to four knots, the ship was 
like a furnace. No one was permitted 
to leave his station, but one-half the men 
at the guns were allowed to lie down and 
sleep. The Commodore remained on the 
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bridge, and of course the sharpest pos- 
sible lookout was kept alow and aloft. 

About four o'clock the Commodore’s 
Chinese servant brought him some hot 
coffee and hardtack. Now unfortunate- 
ly the Commodore had been drinking 
cold tea at frequent intervals during the 
night, and the coffee did not make a sat- 
isfactory combination. The result was 
that half an hour before the opening 
of the battle Commodore Dewey was as 
completely upset as if he had been a 
youngster just going out of port into a 
heavy sea on his first cruise. At any 
rate, he threw up nearly everything ex- 
cept his nerve and his fighting spirit. I 
mention this untoward incident merely to 
indicate how little conducive to an undis- 
turbed mind were the Commodore's phys- 
ical conditions. It was doubtless due to 
this fact that he was perhaps a little less 
suave than he usually has been during 
my acquaintance with him. The burst- 
ing of the mines and the opening guns 
of the battle did a great deal to restore 
his good humor, but he undoubtedly was 
in considerable physical discomfort dur- 
ing the whole of the action. 

The discharge of the first shot from 
the land batteries, at six minutes past five 
o'clock, was followed very quickly by the 
explosion of two mines ahead of the 
Olympia. The place where these mines 
were located and the time of their explo- 
sion led us to give some credence to the 
story we heard after the battle, according 
to which the mines were prematurely dis- 
charged owing to the demand of the com- 
manding officers of the Spanish ships, 
who were unwilling to manceuvre as long 
as submarine mines were in a condition 
to blow them out of the water if they 
should happen to pass over them. 

“There!” exclaimed tne Commodore, 
as the great columns of water and smoke 
rose above the surface, ‘‘they have some 
mines, after ‘all. They’re in a hurry io 
begin, aren’t. they?” Then turning to 
Lieutenant Calkins, who was directing 
the course of the ship from his station at 
the ‘‘standard” cor ss, just forward of 
and above the bridge, the Commodore 
added: 

‘* Hold her as close in as the water will 
let you, Mr. Calkins, but be careful not to 
touch bottom.” 

For thirty minutes the Spaniards filled 
the air with shrieking shot and bursting 
shell, and the strain on the nerves of the 
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crew during this time was intense; at any 


moment a dozen or more men might be 
scattered about the decks, dead or dying. 
While no one doubts that in such a case 
the others would have continued to do 
their whole duty, the Commodore finally 
decided to reply to the Spanish fire a little 
sooner than he had intended, for the sake 
of the morale. The roar of the 8-inch 
guns in the forward turret relieved the 
tension on the men’s nerves, and in a 
few minutes the ship sheered to starboard, 
and all the 5-inch guns in the port broad- 
side joined in the chorus. 

When I ealled the Commodore's atten- 
tion to the torpedo boat which came creep- 
ing out from Sangley Point, he was in- 
tently watching the effect of our shells 
upon the Spanish ships. 

‘* Well, you look after her,” he replied ; 
‘*T can’t be bothered with torpedo-boats. 
Let me know when you've sunk her.” 
And so saying, he turned his back upon 
the lilliputian craft ahead of us, and lev- 
elled his glasses on the Reina Cristina 
again. 

After the battle two alleged English- 
men, managers of the ship-railway on 
Sangley Point, tried to make us believe 
that this steam-launch, which was driven 
ashore in a sinking condition by our 6 
pounder and 3-pounder gun-fire, was not 
a torpedo-boat at all, but an innocent mar- 
ket-boat from their ship-yard on its way 
to Manila for provisions. Inasmuch as it 
came out flying the Spanish colors in the 
face of our fleet, and continued its course 
long after the shells were spattering foun- 
tains of water all over it at long range, 
and as it did not make for the shore to 
escape until it had been shot through and 
through several times, no one in our 
squadron wasted any regrets on its fate. 

In spite of the great responsibility rest- 
ing on him, Commodore Dewey had a 
keen eye for even the minor incidents of 
the hour. On Saturday afternoon, when 
the transport Zafiro had returned from 


overhauling a small schooner, she was. 


ordered to come within hail. Her cap- 
tain, having miscalculated his speed, 
passed so close to the bows of the Olym- 
pia that it seemed as though the latter's 
stem must carry away the Zafiro’s stern. 
The Commodore was ’way aft on the 
quarter-deck, but he watched the unex- 
pected and dangerous manceuvre of the 
transport with a lively interest, until it 
was seen that the collision had been 
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avoided by the coolness and skill of the 
officer of the watch on board the Olym- 
pia. 

‘* Who has the deck, Captain Gridley?” 
he asked. 

‘* Lieutenant Strite,” was Gridley’s re- 
ply. 

‘*Give him my compliments,” said the 
Commodore, ‘‘and tell him that I wish 
him to know that I noticed and appreci- 
ated the clever manner in which he han- 
died the ship just now.” 

Not the least interesting of the inci- 
dents of the day was the manner in which 
the commanding officers reported the lack 
of serious casualties when they came 
aboard the flag-ship after the first battle. 
Having passed through such a hail of 
projectiles as made escape from a long 
list of killed and wounded appear almost 
miraculous, and believing it to be impos- 
sible that all the other vessels had been 
similarly fortunate, every captain seemed 
to feel that the failure of his ship to catch 
any of the enemy’s shells in a way to 
harm his crew might lead the Commo- 
dore to think that his command had not 
been the target for the Spaniards’ fire to 
the same extent as the vessels which had 
suffered loss of life. Consequently, as 
ach captain came over the Olympia’s 
side, he replied to the eager query, ‘‘ How 
many killed?” in a manner that indicated 
avery much mixed state of mind. Min- 
giled with satisfaction at having lost no 
man was an evident desire to have it un- 
derstood that the lack of loss was no proof 
of an absence of danger. 

‘Only eight wounded,” replied Cap- 
tain Dyer of the Baltimore—“ none seri- 
ously. But six shells struck us, and two 
burst inboard without hurting any one.” 

‘** Not a dashed one!” was the rollicking 
way the next captain reported. 

‘**None killed and none wounded,” was 
the apologetic reply of the next one; 
‘**but I don’t yet know how it happened. 
I suppose you fellows were all cut up?” 

‘*My ship wasn’t hit at all,” was the 
next report, made with a sort of defiant 
air, as if the speaker would like to hear it 
insinuated that he had had any part in 
keeping his men in a safe place. 

When the Boston's captain came along- 
side it was feared that he for certain would 
have a serious list of casualties, for it was 
known that his ship had been on fire. 
And when he announced neither killed nor 
wounded, the news quickly spread through 


the flag-ship, and the men cheered vocif 
erously. 

Aside from the bad marksmanship of 
the Spanish gunners, there seemed to be 
an extraordinary lack of killing quality 
in the shells which hit our vessels. There 
probably was never before known such 
an experience as that of the Baltimore. 
A 60-pound armor-piercing shell, fired 
undoubtedly from the Cafiacao battery 
on shore, entered the Baltimore about 
two feet above the upper deck on the star 
board side, between the after 6-inch gun 
and the 3-pounder mounted on the rail. 
This shell, after piercing two thicknesses 
of steel one-quarter of an inch thick, 
struck the deck and penetrated till it 
reached one of the heavy deck beams, 
which it cracked clear through. It 
was then deflected upward, coming out 
of the wooden deck, and tearing its 
way through the steel combing of the 
engine-room skylight, again passing 
through two quarter-inch plates. As it 
had been turned sideways on rising from 
the deck, the holes it made through these 
plates were about eighteen inches long 
by six inches wide—ragged, torn spots, 
very unlike the clean-cut punctures made 
by such a shell when entering point fore- 
most. Leaving the skylight, the shell, 
ranging slightly forward, struck the re- 
coil cylinder of the port 6-inch gun on 
the quarter-deck, disabling the carriage. 
At last it met an object strong enough 
to resist its attack—the steel] shield, which 
curved in front of the gun in a complete 
semicircle. Following this curve, the 
shell came out on the forward side of the 
carriage, travelling in a direction exactly 
opposite to its former course, until it 
reached the starboard side of the ship 
again, where it struck a steel ventilator, 
and was finally stopped. In other words, 
this shell passed through one inch of 
steel, ripped up a deck, broke a deck- 
beam, and bulged a shield about an inch 
out of its original shape. It crossed 
the Baltimore from starboard side to 
port and back again to the starboard side, 
and yet had hit none of the many men 
engaged at.the guns near by. It is true, 
it was the cause of wounding two officers 
and six men, for in its course it exploded 
two 3-pounder shells which were lying 
on the deck ready for use in the small 
gun on the Baltimore's rail; but directly 
it injured no one, and it is regarded as 
holding the record for eccentric action. 
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Although our squadron was never se- 
riously troubled over the possibility of 
encountering mines in the bay entrances 
or in the bay itself, the Commodore had 
cood reasons for believing that some 
mines had been laid. In the first place, 
the United States consul, when he report- 
ed to the commander-in-chief in Mirs 
say, brought news of such activity in 
torpedo-work by the Spaniards that we 
might have been led to believe the dan- 
ger of destruction by mines to be greater 
than that to be encountered from the 
guns of the enemy. That there were 
mines laid in the Boca Chica we had 
clear proof a day or two after the battle 
in the bay. When the Raleigh and the 
Baltimore went down to Corregidor Isl- 
and to capture the Spanish troops and 
batteries there located, the officer com- 
manding the garrison promptly hauled 
down the Spanish flag, and the senior 
officer present went aboard the Raleigh 
to surrender. The Raleigh soon began 
drifting in the Boca Chica, and the Span- 
ish commander began to clamor to be 
sent ashore at once, as he had been pa- 
roled. It was not convenient to send 
him immediately, and he was informed 
that in a short time a boat would be 
ready for him. But this delay did not 
suit him at all. He wanted to leave the 
ship instantly, and his anxiety became 
so urgent that it was evident that he 
had a special reason for haste. When 
pressed to explain his desire for such 
a hasty departure, he told the Raleigh’s 
officers that they were in a mine-field, 
and that it was a wonder that they had 
not been already blown up. In order to 
draw him out they told him that they 
knew all about the mines, and did not 
fear them. Well, he said, they might 
take such chances if they wanted to, but 
for his part, as he was now a prisoner, he 
claimed the right to be protected, and 
therefore he begged them either to put 
him ashore or to take the ship out of dan- 
ger. Further questioning brought out 
allthathe knew. It appeared that while 
the channel undoubtedly contained a con- 
siderable number of powerful contact- 
mines—that is, mines intended to explode 
when struck by a ship—they had been 


placed with so little knowledge of the re- - 


quirements of submarine warfare as to 
make them harmless to vessels. They had 
been dropped overboard and allowed to 
sink to the bottom, in water about eighty 
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to one hundred feet deep. The Span- 
iards who sunk the mines did not trouble 
themselves about the result that might be 
attained; they had been told to put mines 
in the channel, and, having placed them, 
they felt that they had done their whole 
duty. Of course Commodore Dewey had 
no information before he entered the bay 
that these mines had been laid in this 
foolish slipshod fashion; but he had such 
an accurate knowledge of Spanish char- 
acter that he felt justified in assuming 
that the mines need not be seriously fear 
ed. The Commodore knew that the pas 
sage of Corregidor Island by night was 
fraught with all the dangers incidental 
to modern warfare. Having considered 
all the facts that were obtainable, he 
weighed the probabilities, and acted with 
good judgment—boldly, but not rashly. 

It has been said that Commodore Dewey 
sought to obtain the command of the Asi- 
atic station because he foresaw the oppor- 
tunity that was to come to him. In one 
sense this is true. Dewey has always 
been a man of action, a natural fighter. 
That he went gladly to the East Indies 
command, when at least two other flag- 
officers could have had it if they had 
wanted it, and that he preferred taking 
service afloat to any kind of comfortable 
duty on shore, is¢rue; but it was the sa- 
man’s instinct that led him, rather than 
any prophetic power. There were sev- 
eral questions of grave importance likely 
to come before the country, and Commo- 
dore Dewey knew that the man in com- 
mand at sea is the man who is in a posi- 
tion to make opportunities for himself; 
while the men who cling to easy billets 
ashore must—when war-clouds threaten 
stand around and wait for chances to come 
to them. It was no mere chance that put 
George Dewey in command in the East; 
it was the logical working out of the prin- 
ciples of a lifetime. The men who had 
always had sufficient influence to keep 
them in time of peace in easy places in 
New York and Washington, while others 
did the hard work of the service at sea, 
discovered that all their influence could 
not give them the places of danger and of 
honor in time of war. It was a good les- 
son for the navy, and it should be re- 
membered by every young officer. 

Commodore Déwey hoisted his flag 
aboard the Olympia in December, 1897. 
Within two months the destruction of the 
Maine occurred. The news of this catas- 
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trophe that could be obtained through the 
ordinary news channels was so meagre 
that the officers of the United States war- 
ships lying in Hong-kong subscribed mon- 
ey enough to have a complete story of 
the disaster cabled to them. While this 
story contained nothing but the admitted 
facts—those concerning which there was 
no controversy—it was easy for men of 
practical experience with explosives to 
foresee what must be the report of the 
3oard of Investigation; and having that 
knowledge, it was not difficult to reach 
the conclusion that war with Spain was 
almost inevitable. Commodore Dewey 
at once began his preparations for any 
duty that might be required of him. The 
Concord had arrived at Yokohama and 
the Raleigh at Singapore—both being 
recent additions to the squadron—and 
while the Concord had been sent to 
Chemulpo to relieve the Boston, both 
these vessels and the Petrel were ordered 
at once to Hong-kong, as was also the 
Raleigh. When the five ships were as- 


sembled they made prompt preparation 
for active service, so that when the time 
for action came there was not a day’s de- 
lay on account of work upon them. 
Having obtained from the Navy De- 


partment leave to join Commodore 
Dewey, and having received the Commo- 
dore’s permission to accompany him to 
the Philippines, I sailed from Yokohama, 
April 12, in the steamer China, and ar- 
rived in Hong-kong on the 22d. Among 
my fellow-passengers in the China was 
Commander (now Captain) B. P. Lam- 
berton, who had been ordered to take 
command of the Boston and relieve 
Captain Frank Wildes, whose tour of 
sea service had been completed. We en- 
tered Hong-kong Harbor in a fresh gale 
of wind, which was accompanied by sleet 
and fog, so that we could not see far 
ahead. It was not until we had run 
through the narrow entrance called Lye 
Mun Pass, and had a close view of the 
inner harbor, that we could make out the 
presence of our cruisers. Lamberton was 
just saying that they must have gone to 
Mirs Bay—as reported to us when ‘ve 
reached Shanghai—when the fog lifted a 
little, and we saw a line of war-ships in 
the ‘‘ man-of-war anchorage.” 

‘‘They’re -gray! They’re gray!” we 
shouted, the same thought having come 
to the mind of each. ‘‘ That means war!” 

There could be no doubt of the situa- 
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tion now. The Boston had stripped otf 
her heavy square yards, and all the ves 
sels were evidently ‘‘straining in the 
leash.” The contrast between our ships 
as they had been in time of peace and as 
they now were was made more vivid by 
the arrival of the Baltimore a few hours 
later, for she was still resplendent in the 
glossy, enamel-like white for which our 
cruisers have so long been noted. But 
the Commodore was ready for her also, 
and before nightfall the Kowloon dry 
dock was cleared, and at daybreak next 
morning she was docked and having her 
bottom cleaned and painted. That very 
evening Acting-Governor Black issued a 
neutrality proclamation which required 
our ships to leave British waters within 
twenty-four hours; and, in accordance 
therewith, the Commodore, on Monday, 
April 25, moved all his squadron to Mirs 
Bay, about thirty miles distant, in Chinese 
territory. News of the declaration ot 
war reached us the same day. It had 
been a part of Dewey’s plan to sail for 
Manila Bay the moment war was official 
ly announced; but as he had received 
word that the United States consul in 
Manila had taken steamer for Hong 
kong on the preceding Saturday, and as 
the consul was supposed to have a large 
amount of accurate information concern 
ing the Spanish defences, the Commo 
dore felt that it was wise to wait for his 
arrival. Bad weather made it impossible 
for Mr. Williams, the consul, to reach 
Mirs Bay until Wednesday, April 27, but 
this delay of two days was due to the al 
leged importance of Consul Williams's 
information, and not to any lack of readi 
ness on the part of the fleet. The time 
spent in Mirs Bay was devoted to drills 
with guns and torpedoes, and to sub-cali 
bre practice to improve the marksman 
ship of the gunners. 

The celerity of Dewey’s movements 
vas one of the important elements of his 
strategy. Possibly the result would not 
have been materially different if he had 
delayed his descent upon the Spaniards a 
few days; but he was not willing to give 
his enemy: a moment for preparation. It 
is not merely because Commodore Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish fleet that he will 
rank in history as one of the world’s 
greatest naval captains. It is because of 
the manner in which he reached his end. 

Chevalier used to sing a song in whicl) 
occurred the lines, 
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It ain’t so much jest w’at ’e sez, 

As the nahsty way ’e sez it. 
Something of the same idea is applica- 
ble to Dewey’s victory. It was not alto- 
gether just what he did, so much as his 
thorough way of doing it. He not only 
achieved victory over an inferior force, 
but he showed that he would have accom- 
plished equal results over an equal or 
even a superior one. When it was re- 
ported that Admiral Camara was on his 
way to Manila with two powerful battle- 
ships, no one in Dewey’s squadron felt 
any doubt that Camara was coming to his 
doom, although Dewey had only the 
lightest kind of cruisers, wholly unarmor- 
ed, with which to fight him. Similarly, 
when the Germans began to show bad 
feeling and our men 
would have been glad to tackle their 
fleet in spite of their two battle-ships and 
superior numbers. 

And speaking of the Germans, it may 
be well to point out that,while they made 
themselves as offensive as they dared, 
and while they acted in a very disagree- 
able way from the first, Commodore Dew- 
ey refrained from taking any notice of 
their discourtesy until he should be able 
to do so in such a manner as to admit 
of no reply. 

It is a matter of international courtesy 
to permit the war-ships of a friendly neu- 
tral power to enter a blockaded harbor at 
will. It of the unwritten 
laws of naval etiquette that when a neu- 
tral vessel takes advantage of this courte- 
sy, She shall be as careful as possible to 
do nothing to harass the blockading fleet, 
and not to give even moral encourage- 
ment to the blockaded forces. 

It would require too much space to repeat 
all the annoyances to which the Germans 
lent themselves during the early part of 
their stay in Manila waters. Their ships 
came into and went from the harbor at 
all hours of the day and night. Whena 
steamer made her appearance to seaward, 
a German vessel would run out to exam- 
ine her with great promptitude. After 
one such instance, which occurred at a 
time when Vice-Admiral von Diederich’s 
flag-lieutenant was on board the Olympia, 
Admiral Dewey said to the German offi- 
cer, 

‘‘One might almost think your ships 
were blockading Manila, and not mine.” 

The lieutenant chuckled complacently, 
as though he thought it was a compli- 
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worse manners, 


is also one 
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ment to the activity of his commander- 
in-chief, but he was wholly unable to 
comprehend that, when Dewey became 
so sweetly suave, it was a good time to 
look out for squalls. 

One night one of the German steam- 
launches came steaming toward our fleet 
at full speed. She was picked up by the 
search-lights of our squadron fully a mile 
away, and was kept in the focus of their 
rays until she came alongside. Our ofli- 
cers almost universally believed that the 
object of her unnecessary and untimely 
visit was to discover whether it would be 
possible for a Spanish torpedo-boat to get 
within range of our vessels without being 
discovered by us. 

Then the Princess Wilhelmina, lying 
off Subig Bay, notified the insurgents that 
she would not permit them to attack the 
Spanish troops at that point. Atanother 
time one of the German ships tried to 
sneak into the anchorage off the city of 
Manila at night, all her lights being ex- 
tinguished, and her course being an un- 
usual one. She was detected, and prompt- 
ly ‘‘brought to” by a shell across her 
bows from the United States cruiser that 
was on picket duty that night. 

Our courteous and courtly Commodore 
made no sign. He was waiting until he 


could put an end to the whole annoy- 


ance with one crushing blow. At last the 
opportunity came. He learned, on un- 
questionable authority, that one of the 
German vessels had landed provisions in 
Manila, thereby violating neutrality. I 
was not present when he sent his message 
to Admiral von Diederich, and there- 
fore I do not speak from personal know- 
ledge concerning it; but I learned the 
facts from a perfectly authentic source, 
as follows: 

‘* Orderly, tell Mr. Brumby I would 
like to see him,” said Admiral Dewey, 
one forenoon. 

“Oh, Brumby,” he continued, when 
the flag-lieutenant made his appearance 
on the quarter-deck, ‘‘I wish you to take 
the barge and go over to the German flag- 
ship. Give Admiral von Diederich my 
compliments, and say that I wish to call 
his attention to the fact that the vessels 
of his squadron have shown an extraor- 
dinary disregard of the usual courtesies 
of naval intercourse, and that finally one 
of them has committed a gross breach of 
neutrality in landing provisions in Ma- 
nila,a port which I am blockading.” 
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The Commodore's voice had been as 
low and as sweetly modulated as if he had 
been sending von Diederich an invitation 
to dinner. When he stopped speaking, 
Brumby, who did not need any better 
indication of the Commodore’s mood than 
the unusually formal and gentle manner 
of his chief, turned to go, making the 
usual official salute, and replying with 
the customary, ‘* Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘* And, Brumby,” continued the Com- 
modore, his voice rising and ringing with 
the intensity of feeling that he felt he 
had repressed about long enough, “tell 
Admiral von Diederich that if he wants 
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ly working off some of the high pressur 
that had brought forth his emphatic mes 
sage to the German Admiral. The latter 
sent back the extraordinary reply that h¢ 
had not known anything about these a: 
tions of his captains, and that they would 
not be repeated. When one considers 
the rigidity of discipline that is supposed 
to exist in the German navy, the charac 
ter of Admiral von Diederich’s apology 
is all the more incomprehensible. 

3ut whatever may have been the ney 
methods adopted by Admiral von Died 
rich to prevent his captains from viola 
ting neutrality and showing bad man 


a fight, he can have it right now!” 
Brumby went with his message, and 

the Commodore paced the quarter-deck 

in silence for a considerable time, evident- 


ners, they were entirely efficacious. Ther 
was never the least further need to refer 
to the possibility of giving Commodor 
Dewey the job of disciplining them. 





LOVE’S INSISTENCE. 


BY NINA FRANCES LAYARD. 
4 tee Sun hath his will with the Day, 
And the Moon hath the Night for her own; 

There is none shall arrest them or stay, 

As each climbs to the summit alone. 
Although the clouds mass, he will pass, 
The red Sun in the haste of his might; 
He will take the wide world as his riglit, 
He will circle and hold, 
He will spread it with glory and gold. 
Wherever the stones have grown cold, 
The poor bloodless stones of an earth that is old, 
He will hug them to life, 
He will lay the bare heat of his heart 
To their passionless chill, till they smart 
Into pain of sweet flowers, or are rife 
With lichens and moss and the moor grasses swart. 


The Sun hath his will with the Day, 
And the Moon hath the Night for her own, 
But my heart it is even as they 
That must needs find a throne: 
Let it rise, let it climb to the goal, 
Be my Earth for my Sun to control; 
Be a sweet tender Night, 
With my Moon for its light, 
Let me search for the sweets of thy soul. 
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AS A WORLD POWER. 


A CHAPTER OF NATIONAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


little children and the United 
States,” says a philosopher. The good- 
natured satire suggests our American 
habit of looking upon our history, our 
political system, and our foreign policy 


ei aes is a special providence for 


as if they had nothing to do with other 
nations. We talk of ‘‘Old World” and 
‘‘New World” as though the experience 
of mankind could be cut up into sections 
by painting lines on a globe. For the 
sake of enjoying the sensation of being a 
peculiar people, we are willing to forget 
the glorious heritage of a thousand years: 
was not Augustine our saint? and Hil- 
debrand our pope? and William of Nor- 
mandy our conqueror? and Elizabeth our 
queen? and Shakspere our poet? and 
Drake our hero and protector when the 
Spanish Armada bore down on our fa- 
thers’ shores? The face of this continent 
is new, but the intellectual, social, moral, 
ind political development of America is 
simply a part of the advance of the hu- 
man race. We have shared, or rather 
lave inherited, the religious traditions of 
our kinsmen oversea; we have had their 
art and literature; we have profited by 
their systems of education; we have used 
their inventions; we have learned from 
their mistakes and successes in govern- 
ment. In return, we have given the re- 
sults of our experience in invention, in 
intellectual ‘growth, in government, and 
in religious freedom. 

There is sometimes supposed to be a 
tradition that in diplomatic relations 
America is isolated from the rest of 
the world with which she is intellect 
ually and commercially so closely con 
nected. Historically there has never 
been such an isolation; from the earliest 
colonial times the international forces 
which moved Europe have affected the 
Western hemisphere. When, in the Rev- 
olution, the United States first took a 
place in the family of nations, by claim- 
ing the rights and privileges of inde 


pendence, it accepted the duties and obli- 
gations laid upon nations by the inter 
national law of the time. Nor did the 
fathers of the republic suppose that their 
influence was to be bounded by the coast 
lines of the two Americas; their earliest 
diplomacy was directed to disturbing the 
existing European balance of power by 
transferring their strength to the French 
side; and their physical force actually 
turned the balance, besides showing it 
self ample for self-protection. The ques- 
tion when, where, and to what degree to 
exercise influence in the counsels of the 
nations has never been one of preroga 
tive, but of expediency. The policy of the 
United States as a World Power has been 
carried out oftener by refusing the dicta 
tion of other powers than by joining them 
in common action. 

The key to the foreign policy of the 
United States is simply national interest. 
Phrases like ‘‘entangling alliances,” 
‘* European political system,” or ‘* Mon- 
roe doctrine” are not laws of the ten ta- 
bles; they only express national convic- 
tions for the time being as to what our 
interests are. If, so far, the United States 
has chosen to exercise its international in 
fluence chiefly in affairs of the Americas, 
it is because there our interests chiefly 
lie. The diplomatic history of the coun 
try shows that the government has never 
hesitated to assert itself anywhere on the 
globe, if its interests seemed sufficient. 
In such a crisis as that of the year 1898, 
therefore, the United States takes no new 
position, but reasserts what history shows 
has never been abandoned—the place of 
a World Power. 

All the present discussion on the future 
policy of the United States really comes 
down to the question whether it is to the 
national interest to go far afield in new 
enterprises. Some light may be thrown 
on that inquiry if we collect, analyze, 
and discuss the instances in which the 
United States has exercised its latent pre- 
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rogatives in international concerns. The 
principal episodes have been the follow- 
ing: 1. The colonial period. 2. The Rev- 
olution. 3. The Napoleonic era. 4. Latin 
America to 1865. 5. The Pacific and the 
East to 1865. 6. European relations to 
1865. 7. The last three decades. 


The discovery of America brought a 
new element into the calculations of 
statesmen and the predictions of histo- 
rians, and furnished a new subject for in- 
ternational contests. In geographical po- 
sition, in commerce, in the movement of 
persons, and in intellectual and political 
inventiveness, the United States has had 
from the beginning the elements of a 
World Power. 

The territory of the United States lies 
athwart a continent: some other coun- 
tries in the world possess an interior equal- 
ly fertile, if less accessible; no other has 
also a frontage on two oceans, with a ter- 
ritory all in a temperate climate. It is as 
though Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
and North Italy were fused into one 
country, stretching from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. We have the interna- 


tional advantage of an area impenetrable 
by invaders, yet looking both east and 
west, and in the south dominating the 


Gulf of Mexico. Geographically, there- 
fore, the territory of the United States is 
the seat of a World Power. 

Commercially the United States has 
from earliest colonial times showed its 
importance to the world, and at present 
our combined imports and exports count 
up to 1800 millions a year. Our pro- 
ductions have always been sought by 
other countries, and the United States lies 
on a new world-highway from Europe 
westward to Asia, and commands another 
creat international trade route to the West 
Indies and South America. 

In the movement of people to and fro 
across the ocean, the United States has 
been the focus of the most tremendous 
hegira of civilized people which the world 
has ever seen; from 1821 to 1898 more 
than 18,000,000 persons came to our shores 
to make their homes here; in the last 
ten years more people have emigrated to 
America than the whole population of 
Switzerland. There are now here more 
Germans and children of Germans than 
in Bavaria. And the tide of travel east- 
ward—chiefly visitors—also numbers hun- 
dreds of thousands every year. 
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In unmaterial things the influence on 
America and the world-influence of Amer 
icans are equally felt. Emigrants and 
travellers, books and newspapers, bring 
European experiences and carry Amer 
ican ideas. Two instances may be men 
tioned: one of the causes of the emanci- 
pation of the slaves was the conviction of 
the North that the rest of the civilized 
world was against us; and the success of 
the United States in federal government 
has been a lesson eagerly studied by the 
constitution-makers of Germany, Switzer 
land, Canada, and Australia. The intel 
lectual lives of Europeans and Americans 
are so closely connected that it is impos 
sible that their political lives should be 
separated. 


America has never known a policy of 
isolation, and least of all in the period of 
colonization. The three great causes of 
international conflicts — territory, com- 
merce, and dominion—were all potent in 
the Western world. England and France 
came to blows in America in 1613 over 
the possession of Mount Desert, and con 
tinued to fight over territory at intervals 
till 1763; and the Venezuelan controversy 
is the last stage of a colonial war between 
the English and the Dutch. The Swedes 
were plundered of their American colo 
nies on the Delaware by the Dutch with 
in eighteen years of their foundation. 
English sailors fought to get the trade of 
the Spanish colonies in 1568, and kept the 
process up much of the time till those col- 
onies became independent in 1823. 

The commerce of the English colonies, 
including the slave trade established for 
the benefit of the colonists, was for a cen- 
tury and a half an object of illicit trade 
and of fierce international dispute, and 
was regulated by many treaties. 

It was not accident that made the West 
Indies and the Gulf of St. Lawrence fight 
ing-ground in so many of the naval wars 
of the eighteenth century: nations mea- 
sured their naval strength in regions 
where islands were easy to pick up; nor 
was it by mere chance, that while the Brit- 
ish, aided by their colonists, took Quebec 
in 1629 and 1759, Louisbourg in 1745 and 
1758, and Havana in 1762, no foreign fleet 
ever held an English colonial port in 
North America, except New York for a 
few months in 1673 and 1674. 

In the French and Indian war the in 
ternational importance of America was 
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shown when Washington began a fierce 
general European conflict by firing on 
the French at Great Meadows in 1754; 
and the result of the struggle was the 
clearing away of the dominion of the 
Mississippi Valley, so that it could event- 
ually become the centre of a new World 
Power. 


One of the early steps in the American 
Revolution was the taking over by the 
Continental Congress of the foreign pow- 
ers which, till then, had been exercised by 
the English government. Within threc 
years from the beginning of the struggle 
the United States had asserted its place 
as a belligerent on land, had fitted out a 
destructive navy, had organized a diplo- 
matie corps, and had made a treaty of 
alliance with one of the two most power- 
ful nations of that time. 

When the commander-in-chief of the 
American forces in 1776 declined to re- 
ceive a letter addressed ‘‘To George 
Washington, Esq., &c., &c., &e.,” he was 
standing for the military rights of an in- 
dependent nation. John Adams had al- 


ready urged the sending out of privateers, 
though his friends said ‘‘it was an infant 
taking a mad bull by the horns.” In 
December, 1775, Congress authorized pri- 


vateers, and ordered a fleet of about a 
dozen national vessels. In about a year 
they (the two forces) captured 250 Eng- 
lish merchantmen, and in 1777 more than 
150; and insurance went up to 28 per cent. 
On the other hand, hundreds of American 
vessels were taken; but the possibility of 
inflicting such loss on the greatest naval 
power in the world strengthened the little 
republic at home and abroad. 

The first State Department of the Unit- 
ed States was a ‘‘committee for the pur- 
pose of corresponding with our friends 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and other parts 
of the world,” which speedily became the 
directorate for foreign relations. Un- 
official agents were sent out, then regular 
commissioners to France, then, in 1777, 
ministers to other European powers. For- 
tunately his Most Christian Majesty of 
France held out the golden sceptre, re- 
ceived the American ministers, of whom 
Franklin was chief, and on February 6, 
1778, sealed his good-will by treaties of 
alliance and commerce. France had 
many motives besides that of sympathy 
with a struggling people; but the treaties 
were none the less an admission of the 
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United States into the sisterhood of na- 
tions. 

Perhaps Congress was too much elated 
by the new dignity; at any rate, no other 
European power recognized us till the 
end of the war. As Frederick the Great 
expressed it, he meant ‘to go over to the 
side on which Fortune shall declare her 
self.” But in 1780 there came an oppor 
tunity to join in a European coalition- 
the so-called ‘*‘ Armed Neutrality’ — of 
Russia, Holland, and the northern pow- 
ers. Francis Dana, of Massachusetts, was 
commissioned ** to accede to the conven- 
tion of the said neutral and belligerent 
powers, protecting the freedom of com- 
merce and the rights of nations”; but Rus- 
sia would not receive him; and when, in 
1782, Holland gave a kind of invitation 
to join, the right time had passed by, and 
the United States declined. 

Meanwhile the Americans, with the 
aid of their French allies, had made true 
their Declaration of Independence of 1776 
by capturing Cornwallis in 1781; and the 
United States at once took a place as a 
World Power in the general negotiations 
for peace in 1782 and 1783. Even stub- 
born George III., on March 27, 1782, gave 
up the struggle, in the words, ‘‘ At last 
the fatal day has come.” In the confer- 
ences at Paris the Americans—Franklin, 
John Adams, and Jay —sat almost as 
arbiters; they secured the strongly de- 
sired preliminary acknowledgment of 
their independence by England; they cut 
loose from the sanction of the French 
government, which Congress had required 
of them; they prevented the Spanish 
scheme of pushing the boundary from 
the Mississippi eastward. They had their 
way. 

We are so accustomed to the birth of 
new nations that we do not appreciate 
the impression made on men’s minds by 
the appearance of the new constellation 
of thirteen stars. The first evidence was 
the eayerness to make commercial treaties. 
Long and stately negotiations with ‘‘ their 
High Mightinesses the States General” 
led to a treaty with Holland in October, 
1782; and overtures were made by Den- 
mark, Portugal, Austria, and the Free City 
of Hamburg; while the imperial ambas- 
sador of Germany discussed German emi- 
gration to America, Sweden and Prussia 
actually concluded treaties in 1783 and 
1784. The climax was reached when John 
Adams appeared at the Court of St. James, 
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and was received by George III. with 
unexpected good-nature. ‘‘ There is an 
opinion among some people that you are 
not the most attached of all your country- 
men to the manners of France,” said the 
King. ‘That opinion, sire,” replied 
Adams, ‘‘is not mistaken. I must avow 
to your Majesty that I have no attachment 
but to my own country.” 


At the beginning of the constitutional 
period in 1789 the United States seems’ but 
a feeble power, as we now estimate na- 
tions. A population of but four millions— 
less than that of Sweden or Sicily now; 
exports of $20,000,000, and imports of 
$23,000,000; an army amounting to 1216 
men, and no navy; nothing in the Trea- 
sury, and a debt of $50,000,000; the inept 
Confederation just expired. But in the 
conditions of that time the population, 
trade, and naval strength of the country 
made it a power, and even a World Power. 
During the next twenty-five years it came 
to have the second merchant marine in 
the world, and in the year 1807 the vol- 
ume of its trade was $246,000,000. The 
government of the Confederation, how- 
ever feeble, had yet been the highest type 
of federal government reached up to that 


time, and the Americans had profited by 


their own mistakes. Above all, the Unit- 
ed States was the only vigorous growing 
democratic republic in the world, and in 
1789 its example hastened the outbreak of 
the French Revolution ; and in a few 
years the French were copying American 
institutions, even to setting up the town 
meeting in rural France. 

Yet in the ten years 1783-1793 the 
world-influence of America declined, be- 
cause the Continental powers, especially 
France and Holland, were disappointed 
in their American trade. England had 
the trade, and therefore declined to give a 
treaty; and Spain would give commercial 
privileges only on condition of blocking 
up the Mississippi. 

Over Europe was now gathering an- 
other era of general war, and the United 
States felt the danger foreseen by Jol:n 
Adams ten years before, when an Eng- 
lishman said to him, ‘‘ You are afraid of 
being made the tool of the powers of Eu- 
rope.” ‘* Indeed lam,” answered Adams. 
‘“What powers?” ‘All of them. It is 
obvious that all the powers of Europe 
will be continuously manceuvring with 
us to work us into their real or imaginary 
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balances of power.” The Americans wer 
therefore obliged to show their power by 
keeping out of the war which broke out 
in 1793, and into which the two belliger 
ents were determined to drag every neu 
tral. Washington, in his proclamatio: 
of neutrality of April, 1793, virtually d 

clared the purpose and the ability of his 
country to protect her own welfare and 
honor. It was not Washington’s pur 
pose to keep the United States out of al 

quarrels or wars, but to leave it free t 
fight or keep the peace as the interests o 

America should require. With difficulty 
France was made to understand that the 
United States was not to be made a naval! 
base against Great Britain; and the Eng 

lish were apprised that they must ceass 
sapturing American neutral merchant 

men, or else begin to fight American men 

of-war. In 1798, when Spain, Austria 

and Prussia had made terms with Na 
poleon, the United States had the spirit 
to resent a series of insults, and to mak« 
naval war on France. The century 
closed with a wholesome national self 
confidence, and the respect of foreign 
countries. The same determination to 
use tlhe resources of the nation to protect 
its foreign interests was shown in the 
Barbary wars, from 1801 to 1806, when 
the United States was first of all nations 
to try on the pirates the effect of iron and 
lead instead of gold and silver. Thoug! 
the annexation of Louisiana in 1803 was 
due to no sagacity of Americans, but to 
Napoleon’s sudden change of plans, stil! 
the pride and the international courag: 
of the nation were further enhanced by 
the splendid prize. 

Nevertheless, from 1803 to 1812 the 
country took the lowest place among th: 
nations which she has ever occupied. 1» 
these nine years of peace with Europe 
England captured 917 American ships, 
and impressed about 3000 American sail 
ors; and the French took 558 ships. Many 
of these vessels were subject to capture 
for various violations of international 
law; more of them were seized under Or 
ders in Council and Decrees, which vir 
tually authorized the robbery of the prop 
erty of innocent neutrals, bound on Jaw 
ful voyages. 

The reasons why the United States sub 
mitted for nine years are many: one was 
Jefferson’s confidence in the Embargo—a 
device by which the Americans destroyed 
their own trade so as to cut off a part 
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from the belligerents, who could get on 
without it; another was the smallness of 
the navy; another was the fact that the 
New England ship-owners, who had suf- 
fered most from foreign depredations, 
were making so much money that they 
were not disposed to fight; the main rea- 
son was the exasperation of Napoleon and 
of the English, so that they were willing 
to incur decades of national hatred in 
\merica if they could damage each other. 

The war of 1812 was the timely asser- 
tion of the nation’s place as an indepen- 
dent power; but it came too late. It was 
begun without preparation; it abounded 
in humiliations, crowned by the capture 
of Washington by a few thousand troops; 
it ended with the occupation by the en- 
emy of Oregon and part of Maine, and 
the taking or blockade of every national 
vessel of war. Yet the war of 1812 really 
showed the right of the United States to 
the name of World Power; for the raw 
militia, when behind breastworks, could 
stand the attack of the troops who had 
beaten Napoleon; and the navy took the 
world by surprise—our public naval 
force of 20 vessels captured 300 prizes, 
and, what was of much more conse- 
quence, took five British vessels of war; 
while the privateers took 1400 prizes, and 
caused the rates of insurance on voyages 
between England and Ireland to rise to 13 
per cent. 

The sense of superiority, man for man 
and ship for ship, was carried into the 
peace negotiations of 1814. Again, as in 
1782, Great Britain proposed hard terms 
and gradually withdrew them. We could 
get no article against impressments, but 
prevailed on every other important point— 
boundaries, fisheries, commerce, the nav- 
igation of the Mississippi, payment for 
slaves. It had taken forty years for the 
United States to vindicate its right to be 
treated by England and France as a sister 
nation, dependent on neither. The Peace 
of Ghent, of 1814, was a public acknow- 
ledgment that the country had come to 
its majority at last. Thenceforward no 
one has ever questioned her status as an 
independent member of the Association 
of World Powers; and least of all has it 
been questioned by the mother-country, 
England. 


From 1815 to 1854 there was no gener- 
al European war, and into none of the 
six contests which have since followed 
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has the United States been drawn. In the 
modern world there is a division of labor 
in international tasks: to Russia falls 
northern Asia, to England southern Asia 
and eastern Africa, to Germany the deli- 
cate adjustment of the conditions of peace 
in Europe. The United States is not de- 
prived of its place among nations by the 
fact that our interests lie chiefly in the 
Western hemisphere. There is nothing 
essentially wicked or dangerous or ‘‘ un- 
American” in common action with for- 
eign nations, or in alliances with them 
for common objects; it is an act of com 
mon-sense rather than one of virtue to 
decline joint action when the interests of 
the United States are far greater than 
those of European powers. 

The first element in our special Amer- 
ican policy was the drawing of the new 
southern and western boundary,a process 
in which Spain was forced, by a pressure 
little short of war, to leave us Louisiana 
and to cede the Floridas. When the 
Spanish and Portuguese empires in Amer- 
ica broke up—from 1814 to 1825—the Unit- 
ed States saw arise, without any inter- 
ference on our part, the new nations of 
Latin America— Venezuela, New Granada, 
the United Provinces-of Rio de la Plata, 
Chile, Peru, Mexico, various kaleidoscopic 
Central- American states, Brazil, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay. Natural sympathy 
with struggling republics and desire for 
commerce interested the American people 
in their new neighbors, and in 1822 began 
a policy of recognition by the United 
States. 

Now was raised a vital question of 
paramount interest in the future of Amer- 
ica; and the United States found itself 
opposed to one of the most powerful in- 
ternational organizations in history. The 
so-called Holy Alliance of 1815, built upon 
pious phrases of ‘‘reciprocal service,” 
‘*mutual good-will,” and ‘* branches of 
one family,” was nothing but a system of 
mutual political insurance, by which the 
allied sovereigns of Europe agreed to help 
each other out in case of revolutions; in 
a series of congresses, from 1818 to 1822, 
agreements were made for putting down 
the risings in Naples and Spain. Pres- 
ently it was proposed to extend the.system 
to the rebellious Spanish colonies in Amer- 
ica; and even that the United States be 
invited to take part in a congress which 
should settle the details of intervention. 
In 1823 George Canning, English foreign 
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minister, acknowledged the place of the 
United States in the world by formally 
inviting it to join England in a protest 
against interference in Spanish America. 

Monroe preferred to make a separate 
declaration of the interests of America, 
and his statement of the case,in a message 
of December, 1823, is the basis of the so- 
called ‘‘Monroe doctrine.” It was, in 
essence, that the United States could not 
permit third parties to interfere in quar- 
rels between feeble American powers and 
foreign nations. The reason for this at- 
titude Monroe clearly stated: ‘It is only 
when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make 
serious preparations for defence.” What 
he meant was well illustrated by his re- 
fusal in the same year, 1823, to give aid 
and comfort to the revolted Greeks, be- 
cause we had not w sufficient interest in 
that controversy. 

Even the guarded language of Monroe’s 
message was held not to mean a pledge 
to the Latin-American powers to protect 
them by armed force. John Quincy Ad- 
ams, the real author of the Monroe doc- 
trine, held that ‘‘ each [nation] will guard 
by its own means.” So far from under- 
taking that the United States would in- 
terfere in every quarrel] between a Euro- 
pean and an American power, Monroe 
based his whole doctrine upon the special 
interest of the United States in leaving 
them free to work out their own destiny; 
hence in various wars of Spain with Amer- 
ican powers the United States has never 
interfered. 

In the forties and fifties the United 
States began to assert a special interest 
as against England in the disposition of 
the territory of North America. In the an- 
nexation of Texas, and of California, and 
in the dispute over the Oregon boundary, 
the further growth of English territory 
was prevented. When it came, however, 
to a great commercial question, that of an 
Isthmus canal, the two powers which then 
had the largest carrying trade came to an 
agreement in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
of 1850, that they would jointly guarantee 
the neutrality of the canal. During the 
fifties the United States was repeatedly 
reminded, when it stretched forth its 
hand to take Cuba or Central America, 
that there was a responsibility before the 
bar of the nations which forbade exten- 
sion of slave territory at the expense of 
feeble neighbors. Even the profligate 
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administration of Buchanan could not be 
wholly a law unto itself. 

In the invasion of Mexico, from 1860 
to 1867, the roots of the policy of th. 
United States in America were seen: it 
was really a foray inspired by France, in, 
which the United States refused to join 
and from which England and Spain short 
ly withdrew. The United States repeat 
edly protested, never on the ground of 
the Monroe doctrine, al ways on the ground 
of material and moral interest. At the 
end of the civil war the government 
threatened force against what was sup 
posed to be the strongest military powe: 
in the world, and Napoleon III. grudg 
ingly withdrew. Whereupon the United 
States left the Mexicans to reorganiz 
their government as they might choose, 
and has never protested against the crea 
tion of the present Mexican monarchy, 
disguised under the forms of a republican 
federation. 


While pursuing a policy of leadership 
rather than of domination in America, 
the United States has for a century ex 
tended an influence westward to Asia 
Four obstacles cut off the colonies from 
the golden East: English control of the 
Kast India trade to America; the vast dis 
tance; prohibitions of trade by Asiatic 
powers; and exclusion of English vessels 
from Dutch, Spanish, and Portugues: 
colonies in the Indian Ocean. The Rey 
olution set trade free. In 1785 the ship 
Empress of New York came home to en 
rich the owners with the profits of the first 
voyage to the East. A trade in ginseng 
and furs was begun, which even Chinese 
sternness could not repel. We have for 
gotten that our title to Oregon is due to 
the establishment of the fur trade there 
in order to supply the Chinese markets. 
From this time on there was a profitable 
direct trade to India, China, Arabia, Per 
sia, and the coast of Africa; and ship 
owners like ‘King Hooper” of Marble 
head built them observatories to watcli 
for their Indiamen coming home. As has 
been pointed out in a previous article of 
this series,* no Asiatic colonies were form 
ed by the United States, but commercial 
houses were founded in Eastern ports, 
and smart young Yankee supercargoes 
and ship-captains made fortunes for their 
owners and something for themselves. 
Our vessels shared the scanty privileges 
* Harper's Magazine, January, 1899 
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of Asiatie ports, and took the internation- 
al risk of pirates. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century the Americans began one settle- 


ment—the Hawaiian Islands—which per- 
haps may prove to be the beginning of a 
Pacific empire; and thereby involved our 
country in the international squabbles 
and responsibilities of the Pacific. In 
1851 a great effort was made to annex the 
islands, the native rulers consenting, or 
rather insisting. The United States 
fused annexation, but promised protection. 
The islands remained a kind of depend- 
ency down to the annexation of 1898. 

The trade of China and Japan had been 
the quest of travellers and merchants 
from Marco Polo down—Cipango and Ca- 
thay were words which Columbus rolled 
under his tongue like a sweet morsel— 
and later ambassadors of Russia, Holland, 
and England kotowed and grovelled be- 
fore the Son of Heaven, or his represent- 
ative, and asked trade of his empire. 

The Chinese nut was cracked by Great 
Britain in a rough fashion, without any 
of the fierce international diplomatic con- 
tests which mark the present stages of 
the Chinese question. The Chinese re 
fused to buy English goods or smoke 
English opium, whereupon the English 
smashed in the gates of China, and com- 
pelled the opening of certain ‘‘ treaty 
ports.” Without being a party to this 
short method of negotiating commercial 
treaties, the United States profited by it; 
and in 1844 Caleb Cushing was sent as 
first diplomatic representative to 
China, and obtained a favorable treaty. 

The next fifteen years was the happy 
time for American shipping. The stars 
and stripes were seen on every sea, and 
by-and-by they appeared in the harbor of 
Nagasaki, Japan; where, in 1854, Commo- 
dore Perry secured a commercial treaty, 
by much the same diplomacy as that of 
England in China. The United States 
was the first of the nineteenth-century 
powers to open up Japan, and she has 
always been proud of having introduced 
Western civilization to the most hopeful 
of the Asiatic nations. 

The fifties and sixties were not favora- 
ble decades for planting American colo- 
nies, and the Asiatic trade for which such 
efforts had been made lost much of its 
importance. Down to 1880, therefore, the 
United States made no advances in the 
Pacific, and up to the occupation of the 
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Philippines in 1898 looked on as a specta- 
tor at the contests, treaties, and combina- 
tions of European powers in the East. 


Having been at war with no European 
nation between 1815 and 1898, and hay 
ing no interest in European territory, the 
international questions which have arisen 
have chiefly concerned commerce and the 
status of individuals. From 1815 to 1835 
the United States stood for a steady prin 
ciple—that of getting rid of the remains 
of the navigation acts of European coun- 
The commercial 
were finally renounced in a series of com- 
mercial treaties. During this period the 
United States never had what would now 
be considered a high protective tariff, and 
in 1854 it made a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada. The tendency after 1840 was to 
go into the system of free trade, which 
then seemed likely to prevail all over the 
Western world. 

In only two the government 
showed a disposition to push American 
principles upon Europe. When, in 1841, 
the five great European powers united in 
a treaty for the regulation of the slave 
trade, our minister in Paris, Lewis Cass, 
took the responsibility of a public pro- 
test,on the ground that the object of the 
treaty was to show his government in a 
bad light. In 1848, the revolution year, 
Hungary revolted from Austria,and Presi- 
dent Polk went so far as to send a special 
commissioner to see whether there was 
ground for recognition of the seceders; 
the act gave great offence to Austria; and 
in 1850, in a correspondence with Baron 
Hiilsemann, Austrian representative, Dan- 
iel Webster let the eagle scream. Shortly 
after this Kossuth came was re- 
ceived in state by both houses of Congress, 
and it really looked for a time as though 
the United States meant to stand before 
the world as a proselyting power. 

In the fifties arose several internation- 
al questions in which the United States 
took a decided stand as one of the sister- 
hood of powers. Ever since the Middle 
Ages the Danish government had levied 
duties on vessels passing through the 
straits intg the Baltic; the only logical 
ground was that of defence from pirates, 
and for many decades that ground had 
disappeared. The United States there- 
fore took the lead in protesting; Enu- 
ropean powers then took the matter up, 
and in 1857 held a kind of congress, and 
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made a joint agreement to compound the 
duties by paying a lump sum, of which 
$900,000 was assigned to the United 
States. Our government refused to share 
in the congress or its findings, and made 
a separate settlement with the Danes. In 
effect, the American republic was stand- 
ing for the principle of free navigation of 
the open seas in behalf of all nations. 

Two questions came up indirectly out 
of the Crimean war in which the United 
States asserted its international dignity. 
The first was a breach of neutrality: the 
British minister was supposed to have 
connived at the enlistment of men in this 
country, and was therefore dismissed by 
the administration of Pierce. At the end 
of the war, in 1856, again the United 
States refused to join in or to accept the 
results of a European congress. The 
great European powers, as a part of the 
settlement at the end of the Crimean war, 
agreed to abolish privateering; but the 
United States, though specially invited 
to accede, refused on rather technical 
grounds. 

So far, since the end of the war of 
1812, the United States had taken part 
only in such international questions as it 
chose to touch; by the civil war, diplo- 
macy was thrust upon us. Notwith- 
standing the inexperience of the govern- 
ment in such questions as belligerency, 
blockade, neutral rights, and contraband, 
the old principle of ‘‘ hands off” for neu- 
trals was successfully applied. Somehow 
Lincoln’s administration worried through 
the ticklish difficulty of treating the Con- 
federate States as simple insurgents, and 
hence not entitled to an international 
status, and yet holding foreign nations 
responsible for the limitations imposed on 
neutrals in a regular war. It was not 
possible to prevent the recognition of the 
belligerency of the Confederacy—indeed, 
our own government practically recog- 
nized it—but it was possible to do the 
world several services by insisting that 
independence should not be recognized 
before independence was assured, and by 
protesting against the building of war- 
ships for the enemy in neutral ports. 
Charles Francis Adams'’s persistent, ‘‘ Your 
Lordship will observe that this is war,” 
put the principle in a nutshell. In mili- 
tary operations, but especially in the 
blockade, the United States showed the 
physical force of a World Power. With 
an improvised navy to shut up 3000 miles 
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of sea-coast, so that at last scarce a port 
Was open, was the work of a great naval 
power. 

On some points the United States put 
forward claims which were not justified 
by international law, and which were 
even contrary to the long-established 
policy of the nation. The Confederate 
envoys taken in the Trent were released 
on a technicality—but really because, as 
Lincoln put it, ‘* we must stick to Ame: 
ican principles concerning the rights o! 
neutrals.” The seizure of vessels bound 
to Mexican ports on the ground that tlhe 
cargoes were destined eventually for tli 
Confederacy—the so-called ‘* continuous 
voyages ’—set up a dangerous principle, 
which may yet return to plague tlie 
United States. 

The real lesson for the world from tli 
civil war was the strength, vitality, and 
power of self-preservation of the republic 
So long as slavery divided the nation it 
could neither perform its own tasks nor 
take its rightful place among nations 
Having cast the beam out of its own eve 
it might see clearly the mote that was in 
a brother’s eye. 


When people speak or write of tli 
present trend of our foreign relations as 
a party manceuvre, or a fit of national 
dementia, they turn their backs on the 
history of the century, and especially on 
the events of the last thirty years 
Whether welcome or unwelcome, it is a 
truth as well verified as the celebration 
of the Fourth of July, that the United 
States has for years been in the habit of 
mixing in world politics whenever it felt 
that its interests were involved. 

With Europe there have been few op 
portunities for American influence dur 
ing the last thirty years. Disputes and 
treaties over the naturalization of immi 
grants, and over tariffs; international 
agreements as to the rights of the road 
at sea, postal service, and telegraphs— 
these have been the principal subjects of 
diplomacy; and in such subjects Costa 
Rica and Ecuador are admitted on equa! 
terms with ourselves. We refused in 
1885 to be bound by the European con 
ference on the Congo Free State, and 
have reluctantly kept out of the settle 
ment—or rather the neglect-—of the crisis 
in the Ottoman Empire. 

In American questions the conscious- 
ness of a special international function 





THE UNITED STATES 
has shown itself a dozen times since 1867. 
The first evidence was the scheme of an- 
nexations in the West Indies, put for- 
ward in 1867-69. In these plans, how- 
ever, the American people took so little 
interest that St. Thomas and San Domin- 
go were allowed to slip away, although 
both islands were eager to come into the 
Union. Alaska was annexed, and though 
long neglected, it proved to be a centre 
of international complications; stretch- 
ing far toward the mainland of Asia, it 
makes us parties to all North Pacific 
quarrels; and the seal-fishery proved so 
valuable as to lead to a claim of control 
seals in the high seas, which in- 
volved negotiations with Russia, 
Japan, and England, and in the commis- 
sion to arbitrate disputes with England 
in 1895. 

The Cuban war of 1868 to 1878 com- 
pelled the United States to assert its po- 
sition as a World Power toward Spain, 
and caused President Grant, in 1873, to 
make the novel proposition of joint in- 
tervention with European powers. In 


over 
us in 


the Chilean-Peruvian war of 1877-81, the 
United States at first took the attitude of 
an arbiter of the terms of peace, but for- 
tunately withdrew from a position which, 
if rigidly maintained, would have made 


it necessary to police ail Latin America; 
and in the Pan-American Congress of 
i889 the attempt was made to secure a 
kind of American concert. Complica- 
tions with Chile in 1890 left that country 
feeling sore; and there does not appear 
to be any Latin-American power which 
would for a moment admit that its action 
could be coerced by us, although they 
are all glad to have the United States 
push back their adversaries. 

The most significant incident of the 
period is the controversy over Venezuela. 
The issue was a prolonged boundary 
controversy between Venezuela and the 
British colony of Guiana, of which no- 
body will really know the merits till the 
arbitrators report; but we do 
know that the object of dispute is of no 
great value; the territory is low and 
poisonous; the Europeans who live on 
it are but a few hundred; and it is as 
distant from New Orleans as Liverpool 
from Newfoundland. In December, 1895, 
President Cleveland threatened war on 
Great Britain unless the question were 
forthwith submitted to arbitration. Sec- 
retary Olney’s published argument was 
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to the effect that the Monroe doctrine 
forbade the seizing of disputed territory ; 
that the United States was paramount in 
America; and that foreign colonies ought 
to cease in this hemisphere. Measured by 
the test of national interest, the interpo- 
sition of the United States was unreal, 
and the published motives insufficient. 
Though Great Britain conceded the arbitra- 
tion, no national policy of ours can ignore 
the fact that by the possession of the Do 
minion of Canada and Newfoundland, of 
West India islands, of Belize and Guiana, 
Great Britain is also an American power, 
and can be dispossessed of her territory 
or her interests only by war. 

The latest phase of our influence in 
America is familiar to everybody. In 
1898, moved partly by -humanity, but 
more by manifest national interest, the 
United States has compelled Spain by 
force of arms to leave Cuba to the Cu- 
bans, and to cede Puerto Rico outright; 
and nothing can be certain than 
that we shall henceforth insist on a na 
val supremacy in the West Indies; and 
that Cuba will be at least an American 
protectorate. 

In the Pacific and the East, as in the 
West, intervention and conquest are only 
a larger development of an old-time pol- 
icy, by which, in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion at home, there has been a steady ex- 
pansion of interests, and consequently of 
new reasons for exercising tle power of 
the country. Toward China we 
since 1881, assumed the contemptuous at- 
titude of other Western powers—s weeping 
treaties aside when we do not like them, 
and cutting off immigration. Toward 
Japan we have felt a benevolent friend 
ship, till we thought there was a conflict of 
interests over Hawaii. 
had one of our few experiences of concert- 
ed diplomacy. If to be co-regent of 1700 
square miles of Pacific island with England 
and Germany makes a World Power, we 
have that dignity; but that is all that we 
get out of the tripartite possession. It is 
otherwise with Hawaii, in itself much more 
important than Samoa, and as entirely 
free from any foreign control as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. But Hawaii makes us 
necessarily interested in all Pacific ques- 
tions; while the possession of Manila 
brings us into the thick of the Eastern 
Asiatic contest, and thus must inevitably 
bring us into new complications with the 
great powers of Europe. 
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Reviewing the histery of American 
foreign relations, it seems clear that the 
United States has from its birth been in 
both hemispheres a true World Power— 
in military strength, in influence on other 
nations, in a tendency to extend its in- 
fluence and power. It is this status 
which has given such success in nego- 
tiating treaties and in settling disputes. 
But the government has regularly chosen 
its own oceasions and its own methods of 
interference. The power of the United 
States has usually been in reserve, but 
not in isolation; and whenever the inter- 
ests of the nation seemed sufficiently af- 
fected, it has made our place manifest. 
The method has almost always been that 
of separate, independent remonstrance. 
Though invited to take part in European 
congresses, or to join in their action in 
the English negotiations and also in the 
Dutch negotiations of 1782, in Spanish 
affairs in 1823, in the Quintuple Treaty of 
1842, in the Declaration of Paris in 1856, 
and in the African congress of 1885, the 
government has always refused; the only 
case of joint conference on vital matters 
is that of 1889 on Samoa. 

The disposition of the nation to play a 
great part in the world’s affairs is not, as 


many people seem to think, simply the 


work of Presidents or consuls or Con- 
gressmen; it is the natural tendency of a 
people which has a facility for forgetting 
the early defeats and humiliations of its 
history, and which feels like proving its 
own vast power. To moralize upon such 
a tendency is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle. The United States has heretofore 
found little occasion to assert its dignity 
as a World Power: our strength is un- 
questioned—and where, as in the Samoan 
and Venezuelan questions, the nation ap- 
peared to have a strong interest, no other 
power has been willing to stand in the 
way. When we consider our own unset- 
tled home problems we are dismayed at 
taking a share in the conduct of the 
world’s affairs. With irresponsible des- 
potisms in many of our great cities and 
some great States; with an ever-present 
race antagonism of our own making; with 
millions of people in the Southern moun- 
tains and the far Western frontiers who 
are as far from real modern civilization 
as the Filipinos; with medizval mob-laws 
and torture of prisoners—one would think 
that we had plenty of space for the na- 
tional energy within our own boundaries. 
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Why go far afield to form new colonia! 
relations such as must increase the points 
of friction and involve us in other peo 
ple’s quarrels? Why spend on Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, Guam and the Philippines 
men, money, and vital energy which mus! 
be withdrawn from the pressing needs o! 
our own communities? New tropical co] 
onies mean large expenditures of ever) 
kind, and—judging by the experience o! 
other nations—they will bring small an 
nual returns and much vexation of spirit 

If this series of articles accurately stat: 
the history of our external policy, it wil] 
be seen that annexations, interventions, 
colonies, and international influence are 
not new factors in our national life. Thy 
drift of a century has suddenly proved 
to be a current. The proximity of Span 
ish and Latin American lands, and esp 
cially of Cuba, has long since made 
quiet, self-contained national life impos 
sible. The advance into the West In 
dies is as inevitable as it was into Texas 
and California. For fifty years there has 
been also a tendency to establish na 
tional power in the Pacific. And 
cannot avoid direct relations with Euro 
pean powers; such relations spring out 
of our nearness to Europe, measured b) 
time and difficulty; out of the growth o! 
international trade, the movement of em 
igrants, the interplay of literature and of 
institutions. 

If it be urged thatin international cou 
cils even great powers sometimes play on!) 
second fiddle, the only answer must, lL 
that it is the privilege and glory of a great 
democracy to make its own choices—evei 
its own mistakes. Who can doubt that 
the purpose of the American people is 
not only to make the nation felt as a 
World Power, but also to spread West 
ern civilization Eastward? Perhaps we 
have yet to learn the unyielding inertia 
of the East; doubtless we have some dis 
illusionments before us. The diplomacy) 
of the United States has not been a series 
of triumphs; it has included many errors 
and some injustices; but now that slav 
ery has ceased to poison our foreign pol 
icy the general tendency of American 
expansion is toward human freedom 
May the American nation be like Thomas 
Hooker, founder of Connecticut, of whom 
a contemporary said, ‘‘ He had a temper 
like a mastiff-dog with a chain—he could 
let out his dog, and he could draw in his 
dog”! 
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face, 


OWARD knew by the old man’s 
H when he hobbled into the library, that 
he had come to ask a favor. He bowed ob- 
sequiously several times, flourishing his frag- 
ment of a hat apologetically as he approached 
him, and, contrary to his habit, to 
allowed to sit down. 

Howard drew the low rocker opposite his 
own seat. 

“ Certainly, Uncle "Lum; sit down and make 
yourself comfortable. And what can I do for 
you this morning ?” 

Instead of answering, the old negro drew 
out his bandanna handkerchief, and began 
slowly to wipe his face. He evidently felt 
some embarrassment, and was trying to master 
it before he should venture upon his errand. 
Finally, however, he chuckled: 

“Umbh! I sea’cely know how to state it, 
Marse Howard. I—I jes ‘lowed I'd drap in 
an’ have a little talk dis mornin’, an’ maybe, 
arter a while, you’d do a little writin’ fur me 
not now, tell we talks itover.” Then shifting 
his position, he said, tentatively, “Is you ever 
writ a valentime, marster?” 

Howard laughed. 

“No, Uncle "Lum, I have never written one, 
exactly, but I have directed about a dozeu for 
the boys during the last two days. Who start- 
ed the valentine fever on the plantation, any- 
how? And don’t tell me you have caught 
it.” 

“Tain’t caught nothin’ fom dese yo’ng fool 
niggers, ef dat what you mean—no, sir. [been 
knowin’ ’bout valentimes ’fo’ dey was born, but 
de valentimes we-all’s white folks sont aroun’ 
in de ole days was wuth talkin’ about. Dey 
warn’t no sech scandalous-lookin’ things as I 
see flyin’ roun’ de plantation de las’ few days 

no, sir. 

“Plantation niggers ain’t fitten to commu- 
nicate dey emotioms wid valentimes, nohow. 
Half o’ de boys an’ gals on de place ain't 
speakin’ to each other to-day an’ ’istiddy, an’ 
dey been three free fights down in de puckon 
grove, all on account o’ dese picture valentimes 
gwine back an’ fo’th. 

“Thick-lip Sarey 
but a big mouf wid hands an’ foots to it, an’ 
quick as she received it she withdrawed her 
speech f’om three o’ de boys she helt onder 
s’picion, an’ she quit her work in de fiel’, an’ 
walked, snortin’ mad, all de way ten miles to 
town to pick out three o’ de insultin’es’ ones 
she could git to sen’ back; an’ when de boys 
got ’em—of co’se two of ’em was ’bleeged to be 
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innocent *picioned two or three 
gals apiece, an’ way hit trabbles 
trouble in de valentime’s track. 

* But I don’t call sech as dat valentimes, 10- 
I calls dem no better’n word-o’-mouth 
insults. When J sends a valentime, 
de quality sort. 1 ricollee’’?’ when my yong 
mistus used to git all manner o’ picture valen- 
times, wid roses au’ hearts an’ dese heah cun- 
nin little naked boy babies on ’em—an’ po’try 
verses. I’member in p’tiec’lar one she got wha’ 
come in a box, all sweet-smellin’, an’ tied wid 
a sash-ribbin, aw’ all you had to do was to pull 
out a little do’-knob in de picture, an’ it ’d be- 
gin to stretch out, as a ’cordion, tell it 
would stan’ all alone by itse’f, an’ @ree’ly you 
could peep in an’ see a flower-gyarden an’ a 
peacock au’ a lady settin’ beside a yong man 
on a paper po’try words under 
splainin’ out eve’ything, same as a love-letter, 
Dem was valentimes. All dese low-down, red- 
nose, slim-neck, bald-head, fork-tail pictures 
wha’ de boys is intrustin’ to de gals dey claim 
to love, nowadays, I dem as black- 
guardin’. 

“But I started to tell yer about a valentime 
I sont onee-t. Of co’se hit secon’-haw’ ; 
but dat didn’t hurt it. Hit was one my yo’ng 
f’om a yong man wha’ she hated, 
aw’ she passed it on to me, an’ tol’ me I 
could fling it away; but of co’se white fling- 
aways is nigger treasures, so I took an’ sont it 
to a gal I was sort o’ holdin’ off fom, jes to see 
how she’d teck it.” 

He chuckled to himself as if over a pleasant 
memory. 

* And how did she take it, unele ?” 

He did not answer for some minutes. 

“Well,” he said, presently, “’tain’t 
to go over de groun’. Howsomever, I reckon 
lll haf to tell you a little about it. Of co’se 
nigger doin’s told in white lang’age, dey seems 
fureign ; but, tell de trufe, Marse Howard, de 
lady I wants a valentime fur she’s de 
same lady. She was my fust wife—-when I 
wasn’t no mo’n a boy, sca’cely. 1 was married 
to her reg’lar, out’n de book, in ole marster’s 
libr’y, by a white-robe preacher. Seem like 
it ought to helt strong, but ef folks wants to 
stray, look like nothin’ don’t hol’ ’em. 

“]T nuver was to say good-lookin’, not even 
in my days, an’ Minervy—dat was her 
name, Minervy—she say she wouldn’t ’a’ mar- 
ried me nohow, ’cep’n’ fur my ways. I nuver 
put on no ways in p’tic’lar, so fur as I knowed ; 
but, howsomever, either she got so used to my 
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ways dey didn’t ketch er taste no mo’, or may- 
be dey mought o’ changed an’ me not know 
it. Dey say eve’y man’s ways changes mo’ 
ov less arter he’s married. But to come to de 
int, she up an’ let? me one day—follered a 
tall, stately, light-compleeted yaller man wid 
looks aw behavior—follered him down de river, 
an’ set up housekeepin’ wid ’im on a raft, an’ I 
ain't nuver seen ’er face to face f’om dat day. 
I reckon she had a purty tough time of it, aw 
I’ain’t got no hard feelin’s to her. We all fol- 
Efdey good, so much de bet- 
ter; an’ ef dey bad, so much de wuss. 

“We was livin’ up in Howard County dem 
days, an’ I didi’t want to face de music, an’ so 
I come down heah, whar I diduw’t know no- 
body, an’ took up mo’ land ’n I felt able to 
work, jes wid de intentiom o’ killin’ myse’f— 
but ’stid o’ dat, heah I is axin’ you to write 
me another valentime. When a pusson stops 
to think, Jordan is a strange road to trabble, 
shore enough. 

“Well, sir, now I’m a-comin’ to de story 
part. Who you reckon but my same little ole 
Minervy is jes lately turned up down heal in 
de Ozan bottom? Dey tell me she’s all by 
herse’f, an’ de ‘S’ciety fur de P’omotion o’ 
Widders aw’ Orphans, hit pays her three dol- 
lars a month fur beiw’ a widder; aw ole man 
Joe Taylor, he say she draws fur beiw a or- 
phan too, which seem to me like dat ain’t 
seavcely fair, aw’ she over adult age. She mus’ 
belong about fifty or sixty. Yit’n’ still, come 
down to it, she’s a honester orphan ’n she is 
a widder, But of co’se ef I was to speak out, 


lers our leadin’s. 


I'd deprive her of de widder part, so I bon’ 


to lay low. Ever sence 1 knowed she come 
back by ’erse’f, I been studyin’ to fin’ some 
way I could reach out my haw’ to her in de 
dark—aw’ when de valentime 
fever come up agin, seem like maybe hit 
mought gi’e me a chance. 

“ A’ so won't you please, sir, try te git me 
up a reel fancy fastidious valentime to sen’ 
er?) Maybe hit mought raise’er conrage a lit- 
tle to know somebody thought dat much of 
‘o." 

Here was a romance. 
looked at the old man, 

“Aren’t you afraid she would suspect you, 
since you sent her one in the old days? And 
if she should, mightn’t she naturally want you 
to take her back?” 

He thought awhile over this. 
said: 

“No, sir, I don’t reckon she would. You see, 
she’d haf to gi’e up dat widder’s three dollars 
a month, s’ciety money. You know, a taste o’ 
free money, hit’s same as pizen in de blood. 
Hit’s wuss ’n vaccination agin’ work. No; de 
valentime won’t do no harm. Hit ’Il jes be 
some’h’n’ to teck down an’ look at offn an’ on 
th’ongh de day, an’ at night befo’ she go to 
bed, an’ to console her sperits when she feels 
lonesome. Of co’se hit’s boun’ to bring me 
back to her min’, an’ I don’t keer ef it do. You 


pass on, So 


Howard turned and 


Then he 
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know, Minervy, she was de purties’ little slim- 
ankle yaller gal dat ever trod de cotton row 
in de ole days—-no mistake about it. An’ I 
reckon, accordin’ to white righteousness, she’s 
my legal wife yit; but of co’se dat’s jes on 
paper. But in my heart some days I sort o’ 
hankers arter her changeable ways even yit. 
You nuver knowed what she was li’ble to do 
nex’.” 

“And don’t you think that maybe you will 
go back to her some day ?” 

“An leave de chillen’s mammy ? 
Marse Howard. Obno. Leave my ole ’oman, 
Nance Ann—out yander cookin’ my supper 
now? I thinks de world an’ all o’ Nance Aun, 
an’ she knows it. Of co’se I don’t want no 
remarks passed about dis valentime business; 
but I know you’s a genterman, an’ you ain't 
gwine talk. 

“You see, dis ain’t nothin’ but pyore bygone 
love ’twix’ me an’ little Minervy—dat’s all. 
But you know bow womens is. Ef Nance Ann 
knowed it—” 

Howard was amused, and thinking to try 
him, he said: 

“Why not send Nance Ann one, too? 
in ease she should ever hear about 
wouldn’t—” 

“Yas, sir, she would! I tell yer she can’t 
heah about it, marster! Lord have mussy! 
Aw as to sendin’ Nance Ann a valentime, I 
‘clare I believe she’d whup ime ag’in. No, dey 
nuver was a day I'd ’a’ daved to sew’ her sech 
as dat. She warn’t dat sort—not even time 
we was keepin’company. De fus thing I ever 
gin her was a pink gingham frock, an’ she 
took ’n’ took it back to de sto’e, an’ swapped 
it off fur a fryin’-pan an’ skillet, ’eaze she say 
hit wouldn’t wash. She’s one o’ deze home- 
spun gals, Nance Ann is, 

“ But of co’se Minervy she’s de yether sort ; 
but she was a pleasu’ble little gal. So you'll 
fix up de valentime fine, please, sir?” 

“Why, yes, I will try to—if you’ll tell me 
what to say.” 

The old man turned to Howard aghast. 

“Tell you what to say? Why, Marse How- 
ard, how does I know? You de one wha’ got 
educatiom. You knows what to say. De 
onies’ thing I ax you p’tie’lar is please be shore 
to put a piece o’ reel up-an’-down love-po’try 
in it for me.” 

“But, really, old man, you'll have to give 
me some idea about it.” 

“ How is I gwine gi’e you a idee about pen- 
writin’, marster? No, sir! Ef I had a-know- 
ed what to say, I'd ’a’ made some o’ de boys 
put it down fur me, on’y dey mought ’a’ peach- 
ed on me. Youn jes meck it a reg’lar fancy 
valentime, same as ef you was writin’ it to a 
high-tone yo’ng white lady. I don’t want no 
insinuatioms about ole age or sorrer in it, au’ 
no hint about de way she acted, nuther, De 
one my yo’ng mistus gi’e me, hit had a white- 
lady picture standin’ on it, wid yaller curls, an’ 
a long piece o’ po’try about blue eyes an’ ruby 
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When she 


lips, an’ it tickled her mightily. 


received it, she twis’ her head on one side, aw’ 


she say, ef I loves her so strong dat I seem to 
see her in dat light, she ’bleege to marry me. 
“Dat gives you de startin’-p’int, an’ I don’t 
want dis one to go back on it—noways. But 
what I wants now is jes to make her blood 
circulate a little, an’ gi’e her some’h’n’ to 
ponder about; an’ when you gits it done, I'll 
come, an’ you kin read it off to me, please, sir. 


UP AN’ WHUPPED HIM 
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“T passed by de place whar she stay de 
yether day —time I driv down to de Ozan wid 
de mules——an’ I see a stout ole lady settin’ in 
de cabin do’, fannin’ ’erse’f, an’ I dow’t doubt 
it was her. Hit always did her 
to set down an’ ac’ ’bove-ish. Arter I seen ’er, 
seem like I was sort o’ giddy an’ forgitful all 
Ole Jim Towers he seen her, an’ he say 
peart- 


become 


day. 
she’s changed consider ble, but 
featured yit, an’ I don’t doubt it. 


she’s 


our.” 
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“Aw when you gits de valentime done, I 
gwine put a dollar bill in it—but fur Gord’ 
sake don’t you say nothin’ about dat. I don’t 
want no Feb’uary cyclone in my cabin. I 
gwine try to manage to sen’ little Minervy a 
dollar once-t in a while, Jong as she’s by ’er- 
se’f, jes for ricollectiom’ sake; an’ of co’se I 
don’t deny it’s a in’ard satisfactiom, too, to 
I got jes dat much 
0’ de ole Adam in me, an’ so long as it don’t 
make me rob no pocket but my own, I reckon 
Gord ‘ll forgive it. I'd like mightily to let ’er 
know I my own lan’ an’ mules, but I 
reckon dat’s a-ca’yin’ malice too fur. Idaresu’t 
do it, nohow, ’eaze ef she know I’m heah, she’d 
gimme trouble,sho. She don’t know but what 
I’m dead an’ buried ’way up in Howard County; 
but she keeps my name—an’ dat sort o’ gi’e 
me de all-overs when I heerd it. Of co’se, 
time I come out heah, a green-grass widderer, 
I changed my intitlemints. I made a boy I 
know open a history-book an’ call out de fus 
name on de page, an’ he calt out Christopher 
Columbus, an’ dat minute he christened me, 
but he didn’t know it. I done it so’s I could 
forgit who I was myse’f, an’ start in an’ work 
myse’f to death. Dat was my fatal desire. I'd 
‘av’ took to drink ef I had a- been dat sort 0’ 
fool, but, thank Gord, I was jes a nachel fool 
fur work. I done worked off trouble all my 
life. 

“So I started out—no mo’ thought o’ nair 
foman in my min ’n T had of a giaskutus or 
glory’s but, Lord have 
hadn’t no sooner tuck up lan’ ’n I see a slim 
black gal workin’ de fiel’ nex’ but one to mine, 
an’ I took’n’ took notice to de way she'd fling de 
hoe, not noticin’ in p’tic’lar, but jes takin’ no- 
tice—so. Well, in de fiel’ ’twix’ her an’ me 
dey was a yo’ng yaller man, an’ I soon see dat 
he was tryin’ wid every effort of his constitu- 
tiom to wait on Miss Hoe-flinger, an’ she nuver 
give ’im no incouragemint —jes stan’ off like a 
stalk o’ cane, an’ sway wid de win’, So dat 
went on tell one day I see he was a-pesterin’ 
‘er constant, an’ I see her cast jes one sheep- 
eye over to my fiel’, so wid dat, I up aw 
whupped him out, aw tol’’im ef he showed ’is 
face in dat neighborhood agin Vd kill ’im 
an’ I'd ’a’ done it, too. Of co’se he had plant- 
ed al! his lan’ in-cotton, an’ he could o’ come 
back in his fiel’ by fo’ce o’ law, but he knowed 
hit would o’ took all de sheriff's men to purtect 
’im ef he tried hit; so at last me an’ him we 
shuck hands like enemies, an’ he sol’ out his 
plantin’ to Nanee Ann an’ me, in pardner- 
ship, an’ of co’se dat was Luccome we come 
to— 

“You know one 
other, aw’ 

“Well, she’s de chillen’s mammy, 
Ann is, an’ I thinks a heap of ’er. 

“Sir? What dat you say? Yas, sir, I don’t 
deny she whupped me once-t—but no doubt I 
needed hit. Nance Ann is a powerful build 
sence she stoutened out, and she’s got a sense 


know she’s come down to it. 
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crown ; mussy! I 


pardnership leads to an- 
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o’ jestice to match her figgur. Iacted mighty 
bad once-t, an’ ef she hadn’t a-chastised me de 
way she done, I mought ’a’ did it ag’in. Dat’s 
huecome I say I daresn’t let ’er know about 
dis heah valentime. Dat one whuppin’ she 
gi’e me was about a lady. 

“Nance Ann ’ain’t nuver is mentioned dat 
yether lady’s name to me f’om dat day to dis, 
an’ I ’ain’t nuver is laid my eyes on de lady 
sence, nuther. 

“ But about de valentime, marster ?” 

“T was just going to say, Uncle ’Lum, there 
are 10 pretty valentines for sale here, and you 
are a day late as itis. Perhaps I might find a 
picture that you'd like, and write some verses 
to it—” 

“Dat what I’m a-tellin’ yer, boss. Ain’t dat 
what I been urgin’ you to do for a hour? You 
got a plenty o’ purty pictures layin’ rouw 
loose heah in yo’ libi’y. Ef you'll stick one of 
“em on a piece o’ scalloped reesin-box paper, 
an’ indite some po’try verses to suit hit, you 
kin take my word fur it, when Minervy gits it 
she'll ile her face fresh an’ polish it off, an’ 
start an’ hunt a reader, an’ when 
hears de love-po’try she’ll set her head side- 
ways an’ meck up a story to match hit. 1 
wouldn’t be surprised ef she got credit fur a 
month’s groceries on dat valentime--ef you 
meck it sumptu’us-lookin’, Dat’s Minervy! 

“Well, sir, I done talked too long a’ready, 
an’ I’m gwine. I'll drap in dis evenin’, ef you 
sesso, an’ listen an’ look at it.” 

He had risen, and was moving toward the 
door. 

* Better come over here now, uncle, and look 
over some pictures with me.” Howard led the 
way to the easel, where there were a number 
of portfolios, and selected several attractive 
studies of negro girls. “ Here are some very 
pretty ones. How about these ?” 

The old man deliberately adjusted his glass- 
es, but at a first glance he removed them, and 
looked Howard straight in the eyes. 

“Fur Gord’ sake, Marse Howard!” he ex- 
claimed, “’ain’t you got no white folks? You 
reckon I’ain’t got no mo’ manners ’n to th’ow 
up a lady’s color to her dat-a-way? No, sirree ; 
not me.” 

Howard placed before him the next thing 
that came to his hand. It chanced to be a 
stately “Gibson girl,” reduced for magazine 
use, 

The old man studied it carefully for a few 
moments, and shook his head. 

“Dat sho is a noble figgur of a ’oman,” he 
said at last, eying the study at different an- 
gles; “but ain’t she purty rigorous an’ raw- 
boned fur a love-lady, marster? Seem to me 
she looks sort o’ proud an’ hongry. Pass on 
some mo’, please, sir. I wouldn’t burt little 
Minervy’s feelin’s-—not fur nothin’.” 

Howard could not help smiling as he laid 
several other figures before the old man, all, as 
the first, delightful things from the white man’s 
point of view; but he saw one after another 
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laid aside as it failed to meet some require- 
ment of the old lover’s fancy. 

Finally the old man put them all away and 
took off his glasses. This gave his vision 
longer range, and he was soon attracted to a 
pile of fashion-books on a rack near. 

As he turned from one colored plate to an- 
other he fairly chuckled aloud, and Howard 
was amused to follow him through several 
books before he finally selected a slim lady in 
pink, with side curls and a lace mantilla. 

“ Heah she is!” he exclaimed. “Jes look at 
her standin’ so swayback, an’ feedin’ a swan 
out’n ’er hand. Ef I could fin’ a loose picture 
as purty as dat, ’d—” 

When Howard tore the plate from the book 
and laid it in his hand, the old fellow’s childish 
delight was really pathetic. He even chuckled 
aloud as he held it at arm’s-length, viewing it 
at different angles. 

“Now fur a little piece 0’ paper lace rouw’ 
de aidges—an’ de po’try verse! Don’t, fur 
Gord’ sake, Marse Howard, forgit de po’try, aw’ 
meck it fine an’ ticklish, I don’t want no 
‘roses red,’ nuther. It’s wo’e out. 

“Lemme see.” 

He dropped his head, closed his eyes, and 
began rubbing his bald pate. 

“Lemme see. Dey used to be a piece 0’ 
po’try wid ‘prithee’ in hit; hit commenced 
somehow or other. I’clare de mo’ I tries to 
think, de mo’ I forgits, but hit was mighty su- 
perfluous an’ fine—” 

The word reminded Howard of a dainty 
verse that he had years ago pasted in bis 
scrap - book—the delicate “'Tonjours Amour” 
of the poet Stedman. He opened the book, 
and read it aloud slowly, the old man bend- 
ing forward eagerly, so as not to miss a 
word : 


“* Prithee, tell me, Dimple-chin, 
At what age does love begin ? 
Your blue eyes have scarcely seen 
Summers three, my fairy queen, 
But a miracle of sweets, 
Soft approaches, sly retreats, 
Show the little archer there, 
Hidden in your pretty hair. 
When didst learn a heart to win? 
Prithee, tell me, Dimple-chin.’ 
‘Oh,’ the rosy lips reply, 
‘T can’t tell you, if I try. 
‘Tis so long, I can’t remember. 
Ask some younger lass than I.’” 


The old negro’s eyes were fairly beam- 
ing. 

“Dat sho is lovely, Marse Howard. Hit sho 
is; an’ de dimple-chin, dat suits her down to 
de groun’. But couldn’t you set’er up alittle in 
years? Three yeahs, dat won’t do. Jes set’er 
up to de fus bloom o’ youth. Read dat age 
line once-t mo’, please, sir.” 

Howard repeated the couplet— 


“Your blue eves have scarcely seen 
Summers three, my fairy queen—" 
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“ How would hit do to slip in‘ fo’teen yeahs’ 
or ‘sixteen yeahs’—any one o’ de yo’ng ages 
wha’ fit de line—” 

“Why, yes, old man; we might do that, I 
suppose, if you wish it; but you haven't let 
me finish reading the poem yet.” He could 
scarcely keep a twinkle out of his eye as he 
began the second stanza— 

“* Tell, O, tell me, Grizzle-face.’” 


This first line was greeted by a grunt, and 
the old man straightened himself, but he did 
not interrupt by a word, and Howard began 
again : 

“+ Tell, O, tell me, Grizzle-face, 
Do your heart and head keep pace? 
When does hoary love expire ? 
When do frosts put out the fire? 
Can its embers burn below 
All that chill December snow ? 
Care you still soft hands to press, 
Bonny heads to smooth and bless? 
When does love give up the chase? 
Tell, O, tell me, Grizzle-face.’ 
‘Ah! the wise old lips reply, 
‘Youth may pass, and strength may die; 
But of love I can’t foretoken. 
Ask some older sage than I[.’” 


After the first blurt of protest the old man 
had been so still that Howard wondered how 
he were taking it. When he stopped reading 
and looked up, he was shocked to find him in 
tears. As soon as the old man realized 
himself observed, however, he began to 
laugh 

“Fur Gord’ sake, marster, excuse me,” he 
chuckled, still wiping his eyes. “ Whar in king- 
dom come did you git sech a double-bar’l shot- 
gun as dat to fire at me? I could ’a’ stood it all 
right ef I hadu’t saw my ole face in yo’ lookin’- 
glass heah de minute you purnounced de word 
‘ Grizzle-face,’ an’ f’om dat on seem like every 
word hit me. Leave all dat las’ part out 0’ de 
valentime, please, sir, fur Gord’ sake ; but ef hit 
ain’t too much trouble, I wusht you'd read it 
over agin, slow, jes fur me—whilst I study ole 
Grizzle-face in de glass.” 

It was with quite another mind that Howard 
read the lines again, and when he had finished 
them he closed the book. 

“Thanky, thanky, marster. Dat would be 
a good answer fur her to sen’ back to me—-ef 
she knowed it. Lordy, how a lookin’-glass kin 
set a pusson back! But dey’s one thing sho. 
Whoever writ dat po’try, he knowed little 
Minervy—aw’ he knowed me. 

“T feels like as ef I was walkin’ in a dream, 
an’ I dun’no’ how I gwine wake up an’ come 
back to life.” 

At this moment there were voices outside, as 
if some one were ingniring. The old man 
turned quickly, listened a moment, and sprang 
to his feet. z 

“Who dat?” he exclaimed. “Dat’s Nance 
Ann at de do’, sho’s you born. How long is I 
been settin’ heah, anyhow ?” 
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SHE, AND 
BY ALBERT 
lV. 

table is stretched out 
to its full length by four leaves, and its snowy 
expanse is laden with 
dishes of fancy cakes and sandwiches, and 
piles of plates, and heaps of forks and spoons, 
and half-empty platters of variegated salad. 
It is the evening of Ethel Benton’s first re- 
ception as a bride, and she and her spouse now 


THEY. 
LEE 


HE, 


THE dining - room 


vases of tlowers, and 


sit at one end of the board, where they have 
cleared away a small space in the caterer’s 
wilderness, making a pretence of dining; but 
as Ethel is tired to eat, and as 
Benton has done nothing but munch sweets 

all the afternoon, 

they make little of 

the feast. It is 

eight and 
are an- 
swering to the roll- 
call of time with 
their usual anachro- 
nistic promptitude,. 

“Td hate to be a 
French waiter,” re- 
marks Benton, as he 
lights his cigar and 
pours a tumbler 
full of a light yel- 
lowish fluid) which 
has done good service as punch during the 
afternoon. 

“T should very well think you might,” re- 
plies Ethel; “ but why ?” 

“ Think of going about from house to house, 
like this, every day in the week, eating nothing 
but salacs and sandwiches, and drinking any- 
thing from champagne to pink lemonade, for 
four hours each afternoon! I should think 
that on Sundays those fellows would posi- 
tively revel in beef and 
water!” 

“Oh, T don’t think the waiters eat and drink 
so much at receptions as they are blamed for. 
They must get used to that sort of thing, just 
as girls in ecandy-shops get sick of eating 
candy.” 

“Then all those fellows we had here to-day 
are novices,” affirms Benton. “I saw one fat 
fellow ladling ice-cream into himself at about 
the rate of four quarts an hour. He was in 
the butler’s pantry, and I had gone in to see 
about more punch. As soon as I caught sight 
of him I shouted, ‘Hi, there!’ but he never 
stopped; just nodded, and sputtered some- 
thing that sounded like ‘Oui, m’sieur, and 
went on scooping up the ice-cream. So I went 
up to him, and touched him on the arm, and 
asked him if he would not have a chair, and 
could not I bring the freezer in and set it 
down beside him, and, if he would wait a min- 
ute, I would get the soup-ladle and a funnel, 
and send another man in to help. Well, that 


almost too 


o'clock, 


the cloeks 


AFTER THE RECEPTION, 


boiled corned ice- 
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was all wasted ov the Frenchman. He mere- 
ly put down the empty plate, and took up an 
other that had a half-melted dab of pink stutt 
on it, and said between gulps: ‘T am ze man 
zat wash ze plate. It is ver’ hot in ze kiteh- 


een, over ze hot water for ze plate, so I make 
myself cold first, and zen I wash ze plate. It 
is also quicker to eat ze ice-cream as to serape 


it off before washing ze plate. If you had 
seen him eating, you would have admitted the 
truth of that last statement. So, as long as 
his gorging himself was strictly professional, I 
said nothing more.” 

“Why did not you tell the poor man he 
would ruin his digestion ?” asks Ethel, ingenu- 
ously. 

“He would not have understood,” replies 
Benton, seriously. “ Besides, he is not the 
first man that has been carried away by pro- 
fessional zeal, to his undoing. I only started 
out to say that I would not choose the busi 
And now that this hurrah is all over 
with, ’m going to get a good night’s rest. I 
never saw so many people in my life that | 
did not know.” 

“Well, you explains Ethel, “ there 
were a great many of my friends here that you 
had never met.” 

“Oh, but [ told them all I had met them, 
you see. [kept saying I knew their faces very 
well—that I remembered having seen them at 
the wedding.” 

“But lots of them were 
ding!” exclaims Ethel. 
you!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind a little thing like that,” 
continues her husband, calmly. “‘Phey should 
have been at the wedding, and if they were 
not, they were no doubt pleased that 1 thought 
they were there. At any rate, none of them 
disabused me. But I started the day too well 
to be bothered by small matters. No social 
amenity could phase me after my initial per- 
formance !” 

“T hope you were not rude to any one,” ven- 
tures Ethel, 

“Of course I was not rude toany one! How 
foolish of you! I gave them all the glad hand 
and the India-rubber face—as Freddy says. 
By-the-way, that boy Freddy has some marvel- 
lous expressions in his vocabulary. He is a 
youth of infinite possibilities. I shall cultivate 
him. Dorothy ought to be proud of such a 
brother. I found him in the pantry too—help- 
ing my fat friend to ‘wash ze plate’ by the 
absorption process, Freddy said he was tired 
of ‘rubber-necking’ in the parlor—whatever 
that may mean. But I imagine, from the way 
my neck feels, that I must have been rubber- 
necking all day.” 

“Won't you please get back to your main 
subject, Arthur dear?” interrupts Ethel, mild- 
ly. “You started in to tell me about your 
‘initial performance.’” 

“Oh yes—my début, so to speak,” resumes 
Benton. “You remember at three o’clock Dr. 
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and Mrs. Badminton Jones’s cards came in, and 
you chased me out into the parlor almost be- 
fore I had my neck-tie arranged, simply be- 
cause you were not ready—and it was three 
o'clock, you know.” 

“Yes, it was three o’clock,” admits Ethel; 
“but when you send out invitations to a re- 
ception ‘from three until six,’ no one is expect- 
ed to come until four. No one has any right to 
expect the hostess to be ready at three.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about that,” 
returns Benton, “ but I know I rushed into the 
parlor to see the anticipatory Joneses. You 
said I must be very nice to them because they 
had sent us those salad-forks for a wedding- 
present. (All your friends seem to be classi- 
tied according to the wedding-presents they 
sent you.) As I entered the parlor I saw a 
lady sitting in an arm-chair in about the mid- 
dle of the room, and a fellow with a gray mus- 
tache standing near the window. I stepped 
briskly up to the lady, and said, ‘How do 
you do, Mrs, Jones ?” 
and she got up 
~~ = rs smiling, and said 
: she was not Mrs. 
Jones. ‘I am Mrs. 
Warren. Dou't 
you remember me ?” 
‘Why, of course,’ 
said I. ‘Mrs. War- 
ren, Lremember you 
perfectly” And I 
thonght Mary must 





4. 0.60s ‘ 
—- have brought in 
<- the wrong cards, so 

CLEANING THE PLATES I turned to the 


man, and gave him 
the ‘glad eye’ (I get all these expressions 
trom Freddy), and said, ‘ And how is Mr. War- 
ren to-day?’ The fellow grinned, and said, ‘I 
don’t know; I’m Dr. Jones.’ So then we all 
laughed, and I felt like a blooming fool 
which is part of the game, I suppose. ‘I 
knew there were some Joneses in here some- 
where,’ said I then, with a forced ‘ ha-ha!’‘ be- 
cause I have receipts for them,’ and I held up 
the cards.” 

“The idea of your using such a term as re- 
ceipts!” interrupts Ethel. Benton pays no at- 
tention to her exclamation. 

“*But where is Mrs. Jones? said I, looking 
about; ‘You can’t pass off Mrs. Warren as Mrs. 
Jones—I know Mrs. Warren too well! You 
see, I was bound I should make a good bluff; 
and just then you came in, and Jones explained 
about his wife’s being ill, and I took Mrs. 
Warren in and gave her some punch. I think 
she went away fully propitiated.” 

“You certainly made a nice mess of that,” 
remarks Ethel. “I hope you did not do any- 
thing else like it during the afternoon.” 

“Nothing exactly like it,”-says Benton. 

“Did you do anything at all similar!” cries 
Ethel. 

“Your mother may think so, 


’ replies her 
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husband. “ Butshe 


ought to know that | 
those things will | 


happen at recep- 
tions, and in affairs 
of that nature it is 
always a case of 
saure qui peut!” 
“Well, what was 
this?” asks Ethel, 
resignedly. 
“Nothing much. 
A girl came in 
well, I won’t call 
her a girl; she’s on 
the shady side of 
thirty-three — and 
I don’t know where 
you were. Anyhow, 
you weren't at 
the post of danger 
hear the door, 
where you should 
have been. But 
She saw me, and perhaps She recognized me ; at 
any rate, She knew me for the host, probably 
from my shamefaced and repentant look. She 
waltzed up and shook hands, and I could not 
have told her name—and can’t now—to save 
my life! But She thought I knew her. I had 
her hypnotized—until your mother came along. 
If she had not been so officious she would not 
have gotten herself into trouble. But she 
wanted to do the great mother-of-the-hostess 
act, you know, and so she stopped and put her 
oar into our conversation. ‘Why, how do you 
do, Mrs. Manley ?’ exclaimed She, graciously. 
Your mother how-d’ye-doed, and smiled, and 
said she was awfully sorry that she could not 
call the visitor by name, and tried to turn the 
joke on me by saying, ‘ Arthur, why don’t you 
introduce your mother-in-law ? But I got 
back at her. I said: ‘What? You don’t 
mean to say you den’t remember this lady’s 
name? Why, you ought to know it as well as 
your own! ‘Of course, of course,’ said your 
mother, ‘but— ‘Why, the idea of your for- 
getting me, Mrs. 
Manley! exclaim- 
ed She. ‘ Why, the 
idea!’ I shouted. 
‘But J won't tell 
you! If you for- 
get your friends, I 
shall not be re- 
sponsible? And 
then I said some- 
thing about Mrs. 
Tararnm at the 
other end of the 
room motioning to 
me, and excused 
myself and es- 
caped. I did not 
see your mother 
HE GAVE HER SOME PUNCH before she went.” 





BENTON RUSHED OUT 

































































A BORROWED VOICE 


‘Tat flowers have a language is a fact I've noted long; 
But | must say [ never knew their voices were so strong!” 


A WORD OF ADVICE. 
BEING A VALENTINE TO PHYLLIS 
BY CARLYLE SMITH 


You have asked me, Phyllis dear, Do not ask us if we'll be 


If I'd be vour Valentine, Valentines, and things like that— 


And I very greatly fear Really, Phyllis, can’t you see 


I the honor must decline. Such requests are slightly flat? 


Fact is, Phyllis, times have changed ; Rather step up bold as brass ; 


Cupid’s arrow’s out of style ; Cry out, “Hi! oh, laddie boy !” 


As along the road we pass, 


And you'll find the fellows ranged 


O’er the golf links all the while; “Won't you be my caddie-boy %”’ 


And the heart that you would pierce Then, dear Phyllis, you will find 
Can’t be won by Cupid’s dart. Any man at all discreet, 
You must drive a golf-ball fierce Who to beauty is not blind, 
If you’d puncture Strephon’s heart. Lying prostrate at your feet 


Take your brassey or your cleek, Only, let me tell you this: 
Then seek out some linksome lie, If perchance you be my Queen, 


Clothe yourself in costume chic, Do not even breathe of bliss 


And, when we come trooping by, When I’m on the putting-green. 
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T was with a deep sense of personal loss 

that the publishers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
received the announcement of the death of 
Mr. William Black, in England, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1898. An association of 
many years was thus brought to 
a close; an association in which there was so 
much that was of a purely personal charm 
based upon an affectionate regard from those 
on this side of the sea for their friend on the 
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WILLIAM BLACK. 


other, that his death involves the severance 
of a friendly ag well as of a commercial tie. It 
was the good fortune of Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers to be for a period of quite thirty 
years the publishers for Mr. Black in the Unit- 
ed States. During that time, in periodical 
and in book form, all that he wrote was brought 
before American readers by this house, and 
during this period the relations existing be- 
tween author and publisher were of the most 
cordial and friendly character. It seems only 
fitting that a brief word of farewell should be 
said here to the loyal friend and brilliant nov- 
elist. Of his work.it is impossible, within the 
brief compass of a paragraph, to make a just 
and adequate estimate. From his first to his 
latest novel he had and held a constitnency of 
his own. None of his contemporaries in the 
field of fiction had so wide a r: as his— 
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snch as that indicated by a comparison of 
Briseis, one of his latest, with 4 Daughter of 
Heth, one of his earliest novels. His artis- 
tic skill never failed him, and all his work 
was characterized by a sweet wholesomeness 
and generous charm that endeared him to 
all his readers. There is melancholy satis- 
faction in noting, now that the pen of Wil- 
liam Black has done its work, that despite the 
temptations of the hour the high-minded 
writer never for an instant lost sight of his 
ideals, nor forgot the traditions which had, 
at the outset of his career, seemed to him to 
be the noblest in English letters. Sincere 
and consistent to the last, it may be said of 
Mr. Black’s finished work that there will be 
found nowhere a higher standard of sustained 
excellence, and while prophecy is unwise, it 
is difficult to believe that his work will be per- 
mitted to sink into obscurity by any genera- 
tion of readers of cultivation aud of discrim- 
inating taste Pee 2 

It is by no means a diffienlt task for either 
a critic or a parent to see why small boys be- 
tween the ages of six and ninety take a sin- 
cere pleasure in reading the books of Kirk 
Munroe. Indeed,when one small 
boy iu particular, not unrelated 
to the writer of these notes, at 
the age of eight, observed that 
his favorite authors were Kirk 
Munroe and Shakspere, in the order named, 
his father never thought of questioning the 
precedence, but was somewhat puzzled at the 
lad’s selection of the second, with Henty and 
Oliver Optic and Castlemon to choose from, 
although he was pleased that one so young 
should seem to like the works of one so great. 
It transpired that the little lad had in some 
way familiarized himself with the main inci- 
dents of “Julins Cesar” and “Macbeth,” which 
he found sufficiently sanguinary to suit the 
gory tastes of hisage. But his liking for Kirk 
Munroe was based upon something better, and 
one may think more vitally critical. “I don’t 
know exactly why I like ’em,” he observed, 
when speaking of Munroe’s books. “ But I 
guess it’s because they're realler than most 
others ”—-a statement which encouraged his 
father to believe that if his boy éver should 
find it necessary to abandon his ambition to 
become a motorman in later life he might 
fall back on the profession of literary eriticism 
with some hope of ultimate success. 

It was a very true estimate of the value of 
the work of the anthor of “A Flamingo Fea- 
ther,” “ The Painted Desert,” and “ Dorymates.” 
It is the quality of reality that has made Mr. 
Munroe’s stories so full of charm to those who 
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read him, whatever their age may be. His 
heroes are easily recognizable as living crea- 
tures, and as yet their creator has not manip- 
ulated their work in life from the given point 
of a recipe. His stories are by no means 
stereotyped. He uses a vigorous pen in the 
chase, and does not content himself, as so 
many writers for the young have done, witha 
brush and a stencil. However debatable it 
may be when said of those of maturer years, 
there can be no doubt that children like to 
believe their stories true, and there is, after 
all, no more keenly critical audience any where 
than that which is made up of the little folks. 
It does not take them long, once they are at 
all interested, to strip an author down to his 
very essentials, and if these do not strike them 
as related to real life they want no more of 
him. They are quick to detect a false note 
in construction or delineation of character, 
and, with the charming naifness of children, 
are never afraid to express their real opinion. 
This Mr. Munroe, as much as if not more than 
any of our recent writers of books for boys, 
seems to have realized, and the result is that 
his work is always sincere, and wholly free 
from the little literary hypocrisies involving a 
laugh at the expense of the children between 
the lines, which we so frequently find in books 
written for the young, with a wise “wink” at 
the parent who reads them aloud. 

In The Copper Princess Mr. Munroe has given 
to his readers a story that is fully up to his 
own excellent standard. Peveril is a real 
being of a not too heroic mould; his adven- 
tures are sufficiently exciting, and the people 
with whom he comes into contact sufficiently 
amusing. The story is dramatic, within the 
bounds of possibility, and must prove wel- 
come to all who wish wholesome fiction for 
their children as well as for themselves. 


Tue clever persons who, for once forgetting 
themselves, assert that America has no humor- 
ists honor themselves nuduly at the same mo- 
ment by forgetting Mr. Frank R. Stockton. 
It would be a pity if Mr. Stock- 
ton were to have to share the 
oblivion into which these criti- 
cal and amusing persons would 
thrust him and themselves to- 
gether, One may not complain whatever the 
quality of oblivion it is that may come to 
them, but one may be excused for wishing to 
choose for Mr. Stockton something of a more 
lasting nature. The kind of oblivion that will 
come to Mr. Stockton will shine lustrously 
through a humor-loving world long after this 
self-same world is oblivious of the critic who 
is dealing out dark places in the kingdom 
which awaits him. 

Mr. Stockton has a delightful and at the 
same time diffienlt mission in this life. He 
has to live up to his own standard. How dif- 
ficult this is to any man, whatever his standard 
may be, the author doubtless appreciates—in- 


“The Associate 
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deed, there is direct evidence that he does so, 
for some years ago he wrote a tale in which he 
told of an individual who,in a certain line ot 
human endeavor, once did so well that it ruined 
him, because he could never do so well again 
and his consumers would have nothing below 
the standard of his first effort. But Mr. Stock- 
ton seems to have discovered the trick of liy 

ing up to hisown pasv. Not that he has eithe: 
surpassed or even equalled “ Rudder Grange” 
in his later work, but that the workmanship, 
the whimsical humor, the intense reality, every 
quality, indeed, that made of “Rudder Grange ” 
an appealing and therefore a great book is 
discernible in the books he has written since. 
Mr. Stockton’s work is individual, and there- 
fore original. There has been nothing like 
him in letters before, and he appears at pres 

ent to have no understudies. 

Of The Associate Hermits it is enough to say 
that if is characteristic and worthy of its au- 
thor. It will not rank with “ Rudder Grange ” 
or “Captain Horn,” nor will it find so sure 
and continuous an appreciation as many of 
the author's short stories, but in the grade of 
Mr. Stockton’s work that is represented by 
“The Girl at Cobhurst,” “The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,” and “The 
Dusantes,” it may be said to rank high. 


Ir one wishes to be an intimate friend of 
living creatures; to langh at folly, and to 
smile at pleasant things; to sympathize with 
those who are troubled, and to weep with those 
in sorrow; to live in a dear old 
town so wedded to its past that 
going into and liking another 
town seems really a just cause 
for divorce—one should read with due appreci- 
ation Old Chester Tales, by Margaret Deland. 
Old Chester is not an abstract township. It 
may not be found on the map, as New York is, 
but it is quite as real as many more favored 
communities, and in its historian is indeed 
happy. Mrs. Deland’s eye is a very penetrat- 
ing one, and she has an unusual gift for put- 
ting into words that which she sees—ea gilt 
which has been an acknowledged possession 
ever since her first notable work in “ Joln 
Ward, Preacher,” when she forced Mrs. Hum- 
plhry Ward and “ Robert Elsmere” to share 
with her some of the laurels the latter had 
won. Allied to a clear vision and a lucid 
style, Mrs. Deland has a charming humor, 
which she lavishly displays throughout her 
stories, to carry us over the tearful spots, 
which might otherwise leave the reader op- 
pressed ; and as for the men and women, old 
and young, who grace her pages, they are all 
living, and easily recognizable as types care- 
fully studied and admirably drawn. Besides 
“ The Promises of Dorothea,” which strikes one 
as very much like a case of kidnapping, and 
the very beautiful story of The Child’s Mo- 
ther,” the volume contains “Good for the 
Soul,” “Miss Maria,” “ Justice and the Judge,” 
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“Where the Laborers are Few,” “Sally,” and 
‘The Unexpectedness of Mr. Horace Shields.” 
Through them all, as a sort of tie binding the 
series into one, walks the figure of good old 
Dr. Lavendar, who will rank among the 
strongest characters that we have had from 
Mrs. Deland’s pen. 

The volume is but additional evidence, if 
any were needed, of the author's power to 
depict phases of life lying round about us, in 
such fashion as to bring pleasure to the reader, 
and to add substantially to the sum of Amer- 
ican literature that is worth preserving. 

ONE who was delegated specially to classify 
the Romance and the Realism in a library con- 
taining both would find some diffieulty in 
An Angel In a Web, Mr. Julian 
Ralpl’s latest and most ambi- 
tions work. Mr. Ralph has been 
known hitherto rather as an ob- 
server ofevents than as a writer 
of fiction. As an attractive 
writer upon things, strange and otherwise, 
that he has seen at home and in the foreign 
lands he has had the good fortune to visit, 
under conditions which permitted of his see- 
ing phases not visible to the eye of the or- 
dinary traveller, he has been on “ the fighting- 
line.” But as a fiectionist, he has been an 
untried volunteer. Hence it is that when Mr. 
Ralph enters into a field hitherto unexplored 
by him, he must find his work judged by other 
than the usnal standards, and he does not 


placing 


“An Angel In 
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A Novel. 
By 
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come out of the tourney badly, for, like the 
volunteer, whatever his faults may be, they 
must be ascribed to the fact that he is “ feel- 


ing his way.” One notes throughout the story 
of the Angela consciousness of latent strength. 
The author believes in his Angel, and handles 
his narrative with the inexorable pen of a ecre- 
ator who considers that he knows what he is 
about, and intends to have his way, but, like 
the volunteer, he is not quite sure under what 
leadership he is fighting. Is he a romancer or 
a realist? In other words, must “An Angel 
in a Web” be judged from the stand-point of 
Poe or Hoffman—to be extreme-—or from the 
point of view of Mr. Howells? Or in the in- 
termediate stage of the lamented Du Maurier? 
One cannot help feeling, with his Ethereans in 
mind, that Mr. Ralph has endeavored to stand 
upon a common ground with the author of 
“ Peter Ibbetson,” and not quite suecessfully. 
The reader’s interest is kept dangling like Mo- 
hammed’s coffin betwixt heaven and earth, and 
it is often diffienlt to decide if one is reading 
of mortals or of departed spirits. The mystic 
phases of the story are not so satisfying nor 
so well conceived as the more material, and 
one is impressed with the notion that Mr. 
Ralph’s story would have been a vastly better 
one if his Ethereans had been left ont of it. 
His descriptions of localities have all of that 
vivid picturesqueness which is characteristic 
of his books of observation, and the greater 
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part of the pleasure to be derived from a read- 
ing of his novel comes from this fact. 

The author has yet to win his spurs as a 
writer of fiction—and one wonders, in think- 
ing about it, why, with so excellent a pair al- 
ready won in other fields, he really cares for 
the new. There are so many good writers of 
fiction, and so few clear- visioned “ chiels 
amang us takin’ notes,” that it comes to the 
reader with a sense of surprise that Mr. Ralph 
should wish to desert the ranks of the few for 
those of the many. 


As yet the name of Richard Voss does not 
convey much to the mind of the American 
reader, because Richard Voss is not « writer 
whose name appears every day in the Ameri- 
can newspapers ; but those who 
are familiar with recent devel- “The New 
opments in German letters can « “a 
readily comprehend why any- 
thing that he does in the way 
of literary endeavor is worthy of consideration. 
He is by no means a Sienkiewicz or a Tolstoi, 
but he is nevertheless a factor in the European 
letters of to-day. He has written much that 
betokens an enviable future; he has written 
much which betokens an enviable past; and, 
like most really human creatures, he has writ- 
ten much that might just as well be forgotten. 
He has also written a book, published some 
years ago by two American authors, who ap- 
parently forgot that Mr. Voss wrote it first, 
since his name appeared nowhere on the title- 
page. His most recent book, The New God, 
comes to us as the latest in a course of litera- 
ture of very much the same kind. We have 
had “ Ben Hur,” by General Wallace. We have 
had “Quo Vadis,” by Sienkiewicz. These 
lave made us more or less receptive-—Kings- 
ley and “ Hypatia” having first led us astray, 
if we may be classed among the wanderers f 
liking this sort of thing. 

There has been a marked tendency la 
among our authors to write of matters 
long since tabooed. Some years ago the so- 
called “ Revised Testament” aroused nothing 
but horror among a certain class of worthy 
readers, Who promptly anathematized the re- 
visers. To-day we have a modern tale pub- 
lished in the guise of fietion which is nothing 
more nor less than a story of the Christian 
tragedy. The story is handled with much 
delicacy, and so reverently withal that none 
but the most hypercritical of readers can ob- 
ject. It is not easy for one who has not read 
the book in the original to judge of the mer- 
its of the translation, which is by Miss Mary 
F. Robinson; but it appears to be excellent, 
and in every way worthy of the Odd-Number 
Series in which “ The New God” appears. 

The sudden revelation of the emptiness of 
the old religions to the High Priest Velosianus ; 
the mental and spiritual vagaries of the mori- 
bund Cesar; the uneasy self-reproaching of 
Pilate; the mystical nature of the Hebrew 
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maiden whom Christ had raised from tie dead ; 
the despair df Mary—all the besetting per- 
plexities of the time are very vividly portray- 
ed in the narration given us by Mr. Voss. The 
interest is tolerably well sustained through- 
out, buf one notes a slight dilution of dra- 
matic intensity as the story progresses. It 
lacks the vigor of Sienkiewicz, and is wanting 
in that cumulative force which one may think 
is essential to the best work of this nature. 
Nevertheless the story is well worth reading, 
and will undoubtedly impress those who read 
literature for its literary qualities,as the work 
of one who is very much in earnest, and of 
whom much that is excellent may yet be con- 
tidently expected. 

Tue readers of to-day are a somewhat fortu- 
nate class, as they may realize when they con- 
sider the opportunities which have been pre- 
sented to them recently. On this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean we have wit- 
nessed developments in Euro- 
pean polities which have 
brought great men to the sur- 
face. We have seen them in 
the midst of their labors ; we have heard them 
praised, and we have heard them reviled, and 
we have to a degree been able to’see just how 
far the ideals for which they have striven have 
been realized. In other words, we have, in a 
sense, been an audience in a great world’s the- 
autre, sitting apart in a sizable private box of 
our own, watching great actors making his- 
tory. Latterly we have become somewhat ex- 
cited by the great drama of life, and, like the 
gallery gods, have shown a disposition to jump 
on the stage and takea hand in the thrashing of 
the villain ourselves—that is, some of us have 
—forgetting, perhaps, how comfortable it is to 
sit in a box and watch the goings on of others 

But it has been an interesting spectacle. We 
have seen the rise and the fall of great men, 
and our sympathies and our animosities have 
been aroused just as they are likely to be in a 
theatre where there are strong actors. We have 
seen the great men reach the zenith of their 
powers, and we have seen them pass into re- 
tirement,and then into the vale of eternal rest. 
Among them, taking our drama in its merely 
historical aspect, have been Gladstone and 
Bismarck and Parnell. These three names, 
one may say with confidence, have more than 
any others had significance. To precisely the 
extent that Mr. Gladstone represented the 
Briton’s sense of justice, and went groping 
about to find what it meant, Mr. Gladstone 
became the conspicuous Briton of the age. To 
precisely the extent that Bismarck was the 
embodiment of an adapted medizvelism, and 
stood as the ereator of an imperial republic, 
with a great surface show of imperialism 
allied to an irresistible undercurrent tending 
toward liberty, he has become the conspicuous 
Prussian of his century. And as a stern, in- 
scrutable, unyielding champion of an everlast- 
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ing ‘principle, Charles Stewart ParneJl may 
very well be named as the third of the most 
conspicuous figures in foreign polities in om 
own day—-we say foreign, in spite of th: 
fact that Mr. Parnell and his principles hav: 
seemed at times to mitigate somewhat the s 
verities of our own domestic differences |, 
overshadowing them. 

Whatever one may think of the abstract 
merits of the argument as between Engiain 
and Ireland, there can be no question that 
Mr. Parnell stood for a principle. While lh: 
lived he was the object of that malignant ani 
mosity which one who chooses to be strong 
must always accept as one of the disadvan 
tages of his courage. When he diéd even his 
detractors felt that a man had gone out ot 
life, becanse they were forced to admit that 
despite his weaknesses, despite his politica) 
views, with which they could no more agre 
than he could with theirs, despite every litt) 
human consideration to which society is so « 
voted, a vital figure, representing a vital pri) 
ciple with vital force, had passed beyond thei: 
ken 

The lives of Bismarck and of Gladstone hav: 
been published, although neither of them has 
been dead a year. Mr. Parnell’s biography has 
had to wait seven years—possibly because le 
seemed less great than others; possibly be- 
cause none could write his life witheut an ev 
thusiasm or an animosity born of immediat: 
polities ; possibly becanse Mr. Parnell died in 
the middle of a struggle, the end of which is 
not yet in sight ; his work was not accomplish 
ed as Bismarck’s was, and he was identified 
with but one question, as Gladstone was not. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien has written Mr. Parnell’s 
biography judiciously. He has made his ce: 
tral figure a live person. One cannot read lis 
pages withont seeing or seeming to see Pat 
nell. He has not idealized his subject, nor has 
he minimized the importance of his influence 
on British polities. His book is not a brief to 
prove that the Irish cause is a righteous one. 
He has merely presented, in all its aspects, the 
life of a strong representative of a question at 
issue from the point of view of one who, while 
sympathetic, is not blind to the faets. One 
could not have a happier, more judicious biog 
rapher than Mr. O’Brien, and the detail that 
his work, as published in England, has appeal 
ed both to the British sense of justice and to 
the Irish enthusiasm, is the best evidence of its 
merit that can be adduced. 

Had Mr. O’Brien called his book “ The Rea) 
Parnell,” aceording to latter-day fashions in 
titles, none could question the accuracy of it 
As a story of a great man’s life the biography 
is entertaining. As a side light on history it 
is of great valne. As a picture of the aspira 
tions of a self-denying soul it is wonderfu! 
and as an estimate of the character of on: 
who, though great, was yet human in his 
weakness, it is worth reading by all who are 
interested in and in sympathy with life itself. 
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